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take some food.” said 4»e^ ^wii^h the body, the mind k ^ 
str^gthened ; this will firobably be a The 

tempest eontiaued with undated fui^, teaih^ awffy the 
planks from the dev^Oted vessel with a fearfhl crashing, and 
making the whole v ibrat e so that we expected evmy moment 
it would go in pieces. 

My wife had prepared some refreshment, of which tlie 
children partook wi^ an appetite that we could not feeL 
The three younger ones retired to their berths, and were 
soon in a profound sleep. Fritz, the eldest, watched with 
us. “I have been considering," said he, “how we might 
be abl^o save ourselves. If wo could only find some cork 
jackets or Madders for mamma and my brothers, you and 1 
don't need them, we could then swim with them to land." 

happy thought," I replied; “let us try, during the 
night, to contrive some expedient to secure our safety." 
We accordingly sought in our little cabin for such empty 
barrels as seemed large enough to keep a person afloat. 
Those we tied together in pairs with our handkerchiefs, 
leaving a space between for each child, and fastened, this 
now swimming apparatus under their arms. My wife pre- 
]iarcd the same for herself.^ This done, we collected some 
knives, string, tinder-box, and such little necessaries as wo 
could secure about our persons, hoping, even if the vessel 
went to pieces before morning, that wo miglU; thus bo able 
to reach tlie shore. 

^j^'^itz being by this time worn out with his exertion, 
composuf himself down on his bod, and was soon asleep like 
^ j^st. As for me and my poor wife, we continued to 
^^^rembling at every wave which threatened to engulf 
T ^spent that most dreadful night in prayer, and in 

n-arioiis plans. How gladly we welcomed tho 
^ y shining through an opening ! 

^Vlu "^davrn the wind began to abate, the clouds dis* 

} O I ^ { watched the sun rise with rinewed hope^ I 
jfy wife and children on deck, .when the latter 
time perceived with ^ 
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despair. Let all hands set to work. God helps those who 
lielp themselves. Let us all con^der what is best to be 
done now.” Let us leap intc^he sea/’ cried Fritz, and 
swim to the shore.” “Very well for you,” replied Ernest, 
“ but wo cannot swim, and should all be drowned. Would 
it not be better to construct a raft, and go all together ?” 
“ That might do,” added I, if we were strong enough 
for such a work, and if a raft was not always so dangerous 
a conveyance. But go and look about you, and see 
whether you cannot find something that may be useful to 
us in our ^ yesent situation.” 

At these words, all dispersed to different parts ef the 
vessel. For my own part, I went to the provision room, to 
ascertain if we had still the means of present subsistence 
widiin our reach. My wife, accompanied by the youngest 
of our boys, visited the live stock and fed them, for they 
werfe already severely suffering from hunger and tliirst. 
Fritz went in search of arms and ammunition. Ernest 
laid hold of the carpenter’s tools, while Jack set off to 
ransack^ f^he captain’s cabin. But the instant the little fel- 
low Oldened the door, two huge dogs sprang out, and leaped 
on him vrith such boisterous demonstratj ons of joy that he 
cried out as if they were going to devour him. However, 
hunger had rendered them so ;^cile that they licked his 
hands, and he soon recovered his feet, seized the largest 
by the ears, and mounting his back, gravely rode up to me 
J&om tlie hold. I could not help laughing ; 
courage ; but recommended him always to 
animals of that kind, who are often dan- 
- gerous when hungry. 

The various explorers soon returned with thei|R. ’iffizes. 
Fritz had found two fowling-pieces, as well as and 
well-filled pow*der-flasks. l^est was loaded w^ iM9L axe 
•and hammer, a pair of pincers, a large pair dH- acinj^rs, 
and an auger fshowed itself half out of his^'^^jpooket. 

» Francis had a large- box under his arm, from which 
he eagerly produced what he jcalled little pointed hooks. 
His brothers laughed at his prize. Silence,” ' said Z, 
*^tho youngest has perhaps made the most valuable addi- 
tion to our stores. These are-fishing hooks, and may be 
more useful for the preservation of our lives than anything 
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the ship contains. However, Fritz and Ei'neat have not 
done amiss.” 

“ As for me,” said my wife, I am the bearer of good 
news, since I am able {6**Khform you that we havQ still 
safely on board a cow, an ass, two goats, six sheep, a ram, 
and a sow with young. 1 have fed them, and hope 'wc may 
preserve them.” 

All that you bring,” said I, ** is excellent, save Master 
Jack’s companions, who will do us more harm than good.” 
“Not at all,” said Jack, “ they can help us to hunt when 
we gjet to land.” “Yes,” replied I, “but can you devise 
any means of our getting there “ Oh,” said the spirited 
, little fellow, “ jiut us each into a great tub, and let us 
I float to shore. I remember Sailing capitally that way on 

f grandpapa’s great pond at S “ A very good idea, 

Jack ; good council sometimes proceeds even from the 
mouth of a child. Be quick, boys, give me the saw and 
auger, with some ntlils ; we will see what we can do.” I 
remembered having seen some empty casks in the hold. Wc 
w’ent down and found them floating. Without very gi^cat 
difflculty we succeeded in getting them upon the lower 
deck, 'which was but just above the water. Tho}^ were of 
strong wood, bound with iron h oop s, and exactly suited my 
purpose ; my sons and I therefore began to saw them 
through the middle. After long labour, wo had eight tubs 
all the same height. Wc refreshed ourselves with wine 
and biscuit which we had found in tlie cabin. I contem- 
plated with delight my little squadron of boats ranged in 
a line, and was surprised to see that my wife looked on 
them w ith an air of despond ency an d fear. “I shall never 
be able,” said she, “ to venture on the sea in one of these.” 

“ Wait a little, till my work is finished,” replied I, “ and 
you will see it is more to be depended on than this sliat- 
tered wreck.” 

I sought out a long flexible plank, ana arranged my eight 
tubs Ob it, nailing them firmly to it, leaving a piece aC each 
end to form a curve upwards, like the Ijggl of a vessel. I 
secured two other planks in like manner along the sides, 
and by the time my work was finished I had produced a 
very tolerable boat, divided into eight compartments^ and 
which appe?jrod by no means unsuired for navi^tibn over a 
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calm «ca. But, unluckily, our wonderful vessel proved so 
heavy, that our united ciTorts could not move it an inch. 
I sent Fritz to bring me tlie jacl^ sc ry v, and, in the mean- 
time, 'I sot to work to saw up a thick round pole into short 
rollers ; then raising the forepart of our work by means of 
the powerful machine, Fritz placed one of these rollers 
under it. 

Ernest was very anxious to know how this small machine 
could accomplish more than our united strength. I ex- 
plained to him, as well as I could, the power of the lever, 
and I promised to take the machine to pieces when we were 
on shore, and explain the modgt. of operation. I then told 
them that God, to c AnpcHt sato 'for the weakness of man, 
had bestowed on him reason, invention, and skill in work- 
manship- The -result of these had produced a science 
which, under the name of MechanieSy taught us to inercaso 
and extend our limited powers incredibly by the aid of 
instruments. 

Jack rerharked that the jack-screw worked rather slowly. 

Better slowly, than not all,” said I. ‘‘ It is a j^rinciple iul 
mechanics that gained in time is lost in powor.3 

Tlio jack is not to work rapidly, but to raise heavy 

weights ; and the h^vicr the weight, the slower the opera- 
tion. But can you toll me how wo can make up for the 
slowness?’’ “Oh, of course; by turning the handle quicker/’ 
“No; that would not aid us at all. Patience and reason 
are the two fairies by whose potent help I hope to get our 
boat ailoat.” 

I now attached a long rope to the afterpart of the raft, 
and the other end to a beam in the ship ; then introducing 
two more rollers underneath, and working with the jack, 
we succooded in launching our bark, which passed into the 
vrater with such velocity^ that but for our rope it must have 
been carried far jUeyond our reach. Unfortunately, it 
so much on one side, that none of the boys wcfuld 
venture into it. A sufficiency of \yillast .soon removed this 
objection, and everything seemed ready for our escape. 
The boys raised a shout of joy, and contended who should 
be tlio first to enter. I saw well, however, that we could 
not venture in it with safety, as the slightest movement 
^ would still Ije liable to upset it. To obviate this danger 
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moro effoctaally, I pwceeded to construct outriggei; g. similar 
to those which savage tribes employ for the same end. I 
fixed two portions of a top sail-yard, one over the prow, 
the other across the stern, in such a manne^hat they should 
not be in the way in pushing off our bot^Krom the wreck. 

I forced tho end of each yard into the bii Wgl^ ^^ on 
empty brandy-cask, to keep them steady during our pragSe^. 

It was now necessary to clear the way for our depcertun^ 

I got into one of the tubs, and succeeded in getting the ^ ^ 
boat into tho cleft in the sliip’s side, by way of a haven { 

I then cut away, right and left, all that could obstruct oiu* 
passage. Then we secured some oars , to be ready for our 
voyage next day. 

It was late before our plans were thus far carried out ; 
and \vc w'ere compelled to spend another njght on the wreck, 
though w’c knew thi^ it was in danger of going to pieces 
before tho morning. Wo took a hearty meal, for during 
tho day w’e had scaro^ had time to snatch a mo^cl .of 
bread and a glass of wine. More composed than on tho 
preceding night, we retired to rest. I took the precaution 
to fasten tho swimming apparatus across the shoulders of 
my three younger children, and my avife, for fear , another 
storm might destroy tl|e vessel, and cast us into tho soa. I 
also advised my wife to eixchange her dross for that of a 
sailor, os more convenient* for her eaitp(eoted toils and trials. 

She reluctantly c(maopted, and, a short absence, ap- 

peared in the dress of a young man who had served as a 
volunteer in the vessel. The novel costume made hsiv feel 
very awkward at first, but the foeling apon v^ere off ; I 
showed her the advantage of the change, and she wa3 nsc. 
coDoiled. She then got into her hamnioek, and wc enjoyed 
a tranquil s te e p i, .. tte best preparative for i^he labours that 
were 'Wore us.. 


CHAPTEE n. ^ 

THE • LANDING. 

At break of day wo were all ast ir. / After morning 
prayer, I addressed my children tims: are now, my 

dear boys, with the help of Crod|, tb attempt our 

dolivoranco. Before we go, give the', poor, animaht^ 

i " ' \ ^ . *** ■' ''' 
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both food and drink enough to last thorn for so\ oral days. 
Perhaps wo may yet be able to return and re&cuo them. 
Let all re-assemble speedily, and bring ^^ith thorn such 
things as are iiulisponsaWe for our present wants. My plan 
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was to take along with us a barrel of powder, threo fowl- 
ing-pieces, throe muskets, two pair of pocket-pistols, and 
one pair larger, ball, shot, and lead as much w o could carry. 
With a bullet-mould. I sought out also for my wife and 
each of the children, game-bags, w hich had belonged to the 
effieers «f tlse ^p. I took next a case of portable soup. 




When all was ready, wc implored the blessing of God on 
our undertaking, and prepared to cmbark« At this moment 
the docks crowed a sort of reproachful •farewell to us ; we ^ 
had forgotten them : I immediately proposed to take our ^ 
poultry with us, geese, • ducks, fowls, and pigeons, "For, ^ 
said I to my wife, if we cannot feed them, they will fe^ 
us.” ten hens and two cocks were, accordingly, placed 

in one of tlie tubs, and over this a grating was seeui^%» 
provent their escape ; the rest we sq^ at liberty, hoping the 
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^eese and ducks might reach the shore by -water, aud the 
pigeons by flight. 

Wo waited now only for my wife, -who came at lengthy 
having under her arm a well-fllled bag, which she threw into, 
the tub beside little Francis, I concluded it was intended 
to steady him, or for a seat, and made no observation on 
it. Wo all got into our places. In the first division sat 
the tender mother— the faithful and pious wife; in the 
second, our amiable little FriMScis, nearly eight years old; 
in the third, Fritz, our ol(i^stt a eurly-headed, clever, in- 
telligent, and lively yomth fifteen years ; in the fourth, 
the p^wder^ask, with the fowls and the sail-cloth ; our 
proviaieisjt^ filled the flftli ; in the sUstb, our heedless Jack, 


ten years old, enterpri^ljh^, bold, and useful ; in the 
sevenths Shmest, involve years of age, well informed and 
rational, but somewhat a^sh and jmdolent ; in the eighth, 
myself, an anxious fadier, charged With the important duty 
of gtiiding the vessel to save my deM family. Each one 
took along with him what clothes were in&pensablc ; and 
provided wii& and with floats iirttadiisd^ to us in case 

of being owisast^'^we at length puahid nut from the wreck 
into the ppenaea- The tide was ifising as we set ofiT, and 
lent its aid to further iny weak endeavours. We turned 
our outriggers lengthways, and thus passed from the elcl’t 
of the into the open My children gazed with 

lonjd^ w the land which lay in sight, and we plied 

Qivr mm m hc$>es of reaching it> though for a time in vain, 
as the ^boat Js^t turning round,- and made no progress. 
At last I discovered the right wag tteateer it, and we went 
straight forward. The two dogs no i^oner ^w us quit the 
vessel than they leaped into the water, aud swam after us. 
Turk was an English dog, and Bill one of Danish breed. 
Both were of large size, so that we dared not attempt to 
take tliem into our boat, for fear they should upset it. 1 
ufas very sorry, for i hai'dly expected they would be able to 
swim to land ; but, by occasionally resting their forepaws on 
our outriggers, they managed to keep up with us. 

Our navigation, though tedious, was safe ; but the nearer 
we approached the land, the more dreary and unp ^m ising 
It appeared. The bare and arid rocks seemed to announce 
to us nothing but famine and misery. The sea was calm ; 
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and as we drew near the shore it was strewed with easier 
chests, and broken portions of the wreck. In tlie hope of 
securlng% supply for present necessities, 1 contrived to lay 
hold of* two floating nogsheSds, wliich, with the help of 
Frin^ were secured byropeS| and towed along with us with- 
out difficulty. 

As ue approached, the coast seemed to lose somewhat of 
its sterile look. Fritz distinguished various trees, some of 
which he declared were palms, and Ernest already rejoiced 
in the prospect of gathering cocoa-nuts larger and finer 
than any seen in Europe* I was regretting not having 
brought tho large telescope from the captain’s cabin, when 
Jack 2)roduced from his pocket a smaller one, which he 
olTered me with no little pride. With its aid I observed 
that the land, which had appeared a mere savage desert, 
now presented a more inviting aspect towards the left. A 
strong current was carrying us away, however, towards the 
rocky sho'*e, when I perceived a littl^ bay to which tho 
ducks and geese had already nia^ their way. Intc this I 
succeeded with some difficulty in steering tho boat, knd we 
landed at a place where tho coast was about the height of 
our tubs, and tho water dc<^> enough to let us a2>proach. 

All tliat were able leaped on shore in a iiiomoiit. Even 
lutlc Francis, who had been laid down in his tub like a 
salted herring, tried to crawl out, but uas compelled to 
wait for his mother’s assistance. The dogs, 'who had 
ceded us in landing, welcomod us in a truly friendly man- 
ner, leaping playfully^ around us ; the geese kept up a loud 
cackling, to which the ducks quacked a powerful bass, 
while the wrild flamingoes responded in unfamil^r notes* 
These latter were in immense numbers, and their voices 
almost deafened us, especially as they did not accord with 
the harmony of our civilized fowls. However, I rejoiced 
to see these feathered creatures, alread}^ fancying them on 
my table, should we be obliged to remain in this desert 
region. 


Our first csope, when we stepped in safety on laud, was to 
kneel down and thank Qod, to whom we owed our lives, and , 
to resign ourselves wholly to his Fatherly kindness. We tliSifJiS 
commenced to unload our vessel, and already thought otrrselv^ 
rich with the ‘ittle wo had saved. We next 80i;ight a conv^ 
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nient place for erecting our tent, and making a shelter for the 
night. This was speedily discovered. One end of a long 
spar w as inserte d into a fissure in«the rock, andfhe other 
supported 1b^ pole fixed in the ground ; the sail-cloth was 
then stretched over it, and fastened down at proper intervals 
hy pegs, to which, for greater security, wo added some boxes 
of provisions ; we fixed some hooks to the canvass at the open* 
ing in front, that we might close the entrance during the 
night. This done, I sent the boys to gather some moss and 
withered grass, which wo spread out in the sun so as to pro- 
vide us with soft bods ; and while all, even little Francis, were 
thus busy, I constructed a fire-place with stones at some dis- 
tance from the tent, on the margin of a stream which was to 
supply us with fresh water. I next gathered together a quantity 
of dried twigs and branches of trees, and soon had a cheerful 
blazon on this I placed the pot, filled with water, into which I 
j dropped several cakes of portable soup, ^nd left my wife, with 
I little Francis for hor^assistant, to prepare the dinner. To this 
’ Franell saw *many insurmountable difficulties, in the absence 
alike of ship-steward or butcher’s shop. He took the portable 
soup for glue, and could not conceive how mamma could make 
a dinner of it. 

Meanwhile Fritz, who had charge of the muskets, took one 
and proceeded along the river side ; Ernest deolined acccom- 
panying him, as the rugged road was not to his taste ; he pro- 
( ferred the seashore. Jack proceeded to a ridge of rocks on 
the left in searcli of mussels. I m3’aelf went to tiy' and draw 
the two fioating hogsheads on shore/ but could not succeed,^ 
for our landing-place was too stcei) to get them up. Whilst I * 
was vainly trying to find a more favourable place, I heard my 
dear- JaoH uttering most alarming cries. I seized a hatchet, 
and ran to his assistance. I found him up to thq knees in a 
shallow pool, ivhere a large lobster had seized him by the leg, 
and rcststod all his attempts at release. It mado off at nt v 
^ approach ; but, guided by the agitation of the water, I struck 
a blow at it witli the hatchet, and soon brought it to shore. 
Jack, now very triumphant, wished to present it himself to his 
mother, after watching how I held it. But he had hardly got 
it into his hands, when it gave him such a violent blow with 
Us tail that he let it fall, and began to cry again. I could not 
%elpjaiighing at liim, and, in his rage, he seized a stone and . 
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put ao end to his adversary. I was grieved at tliis, and re- 
wmmended him never «b act in a moment of anger, showinir 
him that he was unjust in being so revengeful. Jack promised 
to ^ more discreet and merciful in future, and obtained leave 
to bear the prize to his mother. 

«Ma^y shouted he, “a lobstfer! A lobster, Ernest ! 
Where is Fntz ? Take care, Francis, or it will bite you.” 


(Ia ' 



They crowded round in astonishment. « Yes,” added h& 
t triumphantly, “here is the impertment daw that seized me, 
but I rpnd the knave." “ Ybu are a boaster,” said I ; « you, 
would have got ihdiffi»«ntly on with the lobster if I had not 
wmc to your aid. You have no reason to be proiid, Jack.” 
Ernest urged the propriety of boiling the lobster forthwith, 
but his “Other, with a spirit of economy, reserved it for 
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another day.^ Meanwhile I walked to the spot where Jack’s 
lobster was caught, and, finding it favourable for my purpose, 
drew my two hogsheads on shore there, and secured them by 
turning them on end. 

On returning, I congratulated Jack on being the first for- 
tunate discoverer, and promised him the claws of "the lobster 
for his reward. “ Ohl” said Ernest, “ I also have discovered 
some excellent provisions, only 1 did not bring them, as I could 
not get at them without wetting my feet.” And what were 
these, my delicate little man said 1. Ernest replied .that 
he had seen oysters on a rock, and had also plenty of salt 
, in the fissures of the rock, which he thought had perhaps been 
I produced by the evaporation of the sca-water. ** Doubtless, 
my little philosopher,” said I ; ‘Mf you are sure they are 
oysters, I will trouble you to return and procure us some for 
I our dinner. Wc must all unite iu w*orkiiig for the public 

j good, regardless of wot feet. The sun* will soon dry us. 

j Bring also some of the salt, about* which ^ou reason so sagely, 

j if you would not dine on our insipid and tasteless soup.” 

I He went, and returned with some salt, so mixed with sand 
; and earth, that I should have thrown it away as useless ; but 

• my wife dissolved it in fresh water, and, filtering it through a 

1 piece of canvass, managed to flavour our soup with it. 

I Jack asked w’hy ivo could not have used soa-water, and I 
I explained to him that tljc bitter and nauseous taste of sea- 

; water would have spoiled our dinner. Meanwhile my wiib 
stirred the soup with a little sticky and, tasting it, pronounced 
it very good. But,” said she, we must wait for Fritz; and 
if he w'ere li^e, I see not how we are to take it. How shall 
we oat our soup without plates or spoons ? Wo cannot lift 
this large pot of boiling soup to our nibuths ?” We gazed 
stupified at one another, and at our pot, and then burst into a 
hearty laugh at our destitution, and our folly in forgetting 
sucli useful necessaries. 

i “ If we only had cocoa-nuts,” said Ernest, ** we might cut 
them iu two and — ” ** Doubtless !” I replied ; ** but we have 

none ! We might as well wish for a dozen silver spoons at 
once, if wishes were of any use.” ** I have it,” exclaimed 
Ernest, ** wo can use oy^ter-slielb.” ** Perfectly true,” said I ; 
that is what I call a happy thought ; go directly and get the 
• oysters ; rnd remember, lads, no complaints, though the 
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spoons are irithout liandloa, and you should dip your fingers 
into the bowl.” Off ran Jack, and was up to his knees in 
the water before Ernest, with characteristic tardiness, had 
reached the margin. He detached the oysters in haste, and 
threw them to his idlo brother, who filled his handkerchief 
with them ; taking care himself to secure in his pocket a large 
shell for his own use ; and soon both returned with a goodly 
supply. Almost at the same moment Fritz appeared, with a 
feigned air of disappointment, and his hands behind him. 

“ Enyty handed ?’* said L But Jack, who had glided round 
him, cried out, A sucking pig! a sucking pig I. where have 
you found it ? Let us sec it !’\^Fritz now produced his prize; 
it was an agouti. I recognised ft from the description of tra- 
vellers ; it is common in these regions ; a swift animal, which 
burrows ii^ the earth, and lives on fruits and nuts ; but its 
flesh, something likel^at of the rabbit, has an unpleasant 
flavour to Eiiropeans.>X, 

I seriously reprovedwny son for his little fiction, and warned 
him never to use the least deceit, even in jest. Fritz expressed 
his regret, and then related that ho had been on the other 
side of tho river ; “ a very different place to this,” ho xon- 
tinued. “ The shore lies low, and you can have no jlfia of 
tlic number of casks, chests, planks, and all sorts of things the 
soa has thrown up. Why not go at once, and get hold of 
them ? and why not return to tThe vessel to look after tho ani- 
mals wo have loft ? We might at least have the cow here; 
tlie biscuits will be so much the better for her milk ; and on 
the other side of tho river •there is such excellent pasturage. 
Why should we remain an instant on this barren spot Y* ** Not 
so fast,” said I, as coon as I could get a word in. There is a 
time for all things. To-morrow, and the day after to-morrow, 
will have their work. But first tell me, did you koo anything 
of our shipmates ?” 

“ Not a trace of man, living or dead, on land or sea,” re- 
]died he ; but these arc hogs on the most singular 

hogs, for tliey have feet like hares.” ^ 

While we were discussing the peculiarities of these hogs. 
Jack had been busfly employed trying- in vain to open an 
oyster with his knife. 1 laughed at his unavailing zeal, and, 
placing ^n c#yster on the hot coals, it opened almost imme- 
diately of itself, ‘*Now,” said I, ^‘who fancies this delicacy?” 
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for, in truth, they were no favourites of mine. All, at first, 
declined the unattractive repast. After some hesitation, 
however,. Jack set the example, and, closing his eyes, despe- 
rately swallowed one a| if it had been medi^ne. To insure 
a spoon, the rest followed his example, but all agreed that 
oysters were not good. The shells were now employed for 
their destined use, though not without sundry scalded fingers. 
We were compelled to have patience. Ernest took his large 
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shell from his po^^ket, cautiously filled it with a good portion 
of soup, and set it down to cool, exulting in liis own prudence. 
“ You have been very thoughtful, niy dear Ernest,” said I ; 

but why are your thoughts always for yourself^ — so^eldom 
for others ? As a punishment for your egotism, tliMLrtioti 
must-be given to our faithful dogs. We can aHH|fp our 
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shells into the pot, the dogs cannot ; therefore they shall have 
your soup, and you must wait, and eat as we do.” 

My reproach struck his heart, and he placed his shell 
obediently on the ground, which the dogs emptied imme- 
diately. We Avere almost as hungry as they were, ^ and Averc 
Avatching anxiously till the soup began to cool; when avc 
perceived that the dogs Avere tearing and gnawing Fritzs 
agouti. The boys shouted and screamed, Avhile Fritz, excited 
beyond all reasonable control, seized his gun, sti*upk the dogs, 
threAv stones afthem, and would have killed them had I no^- 
Avithheld him. He had actually bent his gun Avith striking 
them. As soon as he Avould listen to me, I reproached him 
seriously for his violence,* and rex^resented to him how much 
he had distressed us and terrified his mother ; that ho had 
spoiled his gun, Avhich might liaA^e been so useful to us, and 
almost killed the i)oor anirnajs, avIio might be more so. 
^Vlien his temper was calmed, he saw the danger and sin of 
giving Avay to such ungcpvcrnable bursts of passion, acknoAv- 
] edged Ins error, risked pardon, and shed bitter tears. 

The sun Avas Ioav on the horizon before Ave had finished 
our simple repast. Soon after, the foAvls began to gather 
round us to pick up the crumbs of biscuit avc had let fall. 
!My Avife then took out her mysterious bag, and dreAV from ic 
some handfuls of grain to feed her poult^ 3 ^ She slioAved me 
als() many other seeds of useful vegetables. I commended 
licr forethought, and begged her to .be very economical, as 
these seeds Avere of great value, and Ave could bring from the 
A-essel sonic damaged biscuit Avhich would prove equally 
aceei^ta-ble to the foAvls. 

TJie pigeons noAv retired to the holes in the rocks ; the 
cocks and hens went to roost on the top of our tent ; and 
the ducks and geese Avithdrew to the shelter of some low 
bushes on the margin of the river. We Avere ourselves no 
less ready for repose at the close of this eventful daj'. We 
loaded all our arms, then oflered up our prjy ^^ thanking 
God for his signal mercy to us, and commending ourselves to 
his care. When the last ray of light departed, Ave closed 
our tent and lay down on our •beds, close together. The 
children had reit^arked how suddenly the darkness came on, 
from which I concluded we Avere not far from the equator. 
The more perpendicularly the rays of the sun I'all, ' the. less 
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their refraction ; and consequently night comes on suddenly 
Mrhen the sun descends below the horison. 

Once more I looked out to see if all was quiet; then, 
carefully closing the entrance, 1 lay down. Warm as the 
day had been, the night was intensely cold, and we were glad 
to creep together for wCrmth. The children soon slept ; and 
when I saw their mother in her first peaoefol slumber, my 
own eyes closed ; and our first night in the island passed 
quietly^ and without anything to alarm us. 


CHAPTER III. , ' 

A TOUn OF DXSCOVliEY. 

At, break of clay I was awofe by tird^,crb\ving of the cock, 
and immediately called my wife to consult on our future 
proceedings. We agreed that our fifst duty .was to seek for 
our shipmates, and to examine the coiAtry beyond the river 
before we came to any decisive r^olntion. My wife at once 
perceived that it was impossible for the w'hole family to pro- 
ceed on such a tour, and courageously agreed to remain with 
her three youngest sons, Avliile Fritz, as the strongest and 
most adroit, should accompany me. I begged her to prepare 
breakfast immediately ; an^ awiikening' the children, asked 
Jack what had become of his lobster. While he ran to fetch 
irfrbih a crevice in the rock where he had placed it, I told 
Fritz of our proposed excursion. ** “ An excursion ! an excur- 
sion !” shouted the children. All were anxious to go on the 
journey, and leaped round me like little kids. ** It is impos- 
sible,” said I, “ for you to accompany us to-day. Fritz and 
I will bq able t o cope with "ny may 

encounter, but it is otherwise with you. Remain here, there- 
fore, in safety beside your mother, and we will leave Bill 
with you fcc-,'£Siefcnce, wliile Turk accompanies us.^* I then 
directed Fritz to take a gun, la game-bag, and a hatchet. I 
placed also in his belt a pair of pistols, and equipped myself 
in like manner^ and took care to carry biscuit and a fiask of 
fresh water. . Our preparations were scarcely completed, 
wh^ my wife stimmoned us to breakfast. The lobster proved 
so tough and unpalatable that enough remained over, which 
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we packed up for otxt journey, without any objection. Fritz 
was now impatient to be off, but Ernest reminded him that 1 
had already spoken of another duty which we must not 
neglect. “And what is that?'* said he, somewhat hastily. 
“We have not prayed to God,’* rleplied Ernest ^riously. 
“That is it,^my dear boy,’* smd 1. “We are too ready to 
forget God, to whom we owe all the blessings of life, and 
whose protecting care we are now so specially called upon to 
acknowledge.” Jack, who had overheard me, started up and 
began to imitate the sound of church bells-^^* Ding dong ! to 
prayers ! to prayers ! ding dong !” I reproved the thought- 
less boy severely for making light of so serious a subject. 
Then, kneeling down, I prayed God's blessing on our under- 
taking, and his pardon for us all, especially for him who had 
now so grievously sinned. Poor Jack came and kneeled by 
me, weeping and begging forgiveness from me and from God. 
I embraced him, and enjoined him and his brothers to obey 
their mother. I tlfcn loaded the guns I left with them, 
and charged my wife to keep near the boat, their best 
refuge. 

We took leave of the others with many tears, as we did not 
know what dangers might assail us in an unknown region. 
We heard them calling after us with mingled words of 
encouragement and apprehension, until the murmur of the 
river, which we were approaching, drowned their voices, and 
we bent our thoughts on our journey. 

The banks of the liver were so high and steep that we 
had to proceed some distahee in search of a ford. When at 
length we reached the other side we had to travel a con- 
siderable way through tall rank grass. ^ We made our way 
with difficulty, directing our course towards the sea, in hopes 
of discovering some traces of the boats or the crew^ We had 
scarcely gone a hundred yards, when we heard a loud noise 
and rustling in the grass. We imagined we were pursued 
by some wild beast, and I was gratified to obs^. courage 
of Fritz, who, instead of running away, calmly turned round 
and presented his piece. Great was our joy when we found 
that the formidable enemy was none other than our faithful 
Turk, whom we had forgotten in the grief of parting, and 
our friends had doubtless despatched him after us. I loaded 
the trusty ammal with caresses, and congratulated Fyitz on 
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his presence of mind ; a rash act might have deprived us of 
this valuable friend. 

Pursuing our course, we arrived near the sea-shore, and 
were filled with admiraticu at the beauty of the country. 
We looked on every side in vain for any traces of our com- 
panions, and examined the sand with equally litfJe success, in 
hope of discovering some traces of their footsteps. Fritz 
proposed to fire his gun as a signal to them, if they should 
be near xis ; but I reminded him that this signal might also 
attract the notice of savage foes, whom we had little wish to 
see. 

“ But why,” said Fritz, ** give ourselves so much trouble 
to search after those who so unfeelingly abandoned us on the 
wreck?” **For various reasons, my dear boy,*' I replied. 

“ First, we must not retur n evil for evi l. Besides, it may be 
that they can assist us, though now they are more likely to 
stand in need of our aid. Above all, remember, they , 
could save nothing but themselves. We h*ave . got many 
useful things which they have as much right to as we.” 
Fritz, however, still remonstrated that we might be making 
our way back to the ship, and saving the cattle ; but 1 replied 
that we should do our duty better by saving the lives of 
men ; besides w^hich, the sea was calm, and the cattle had 
abundant food for some days, so that no immediate cause of 
danger was apparent as regards them. 

• While thus discoursing together, we pushed along 
vigorously till we arrived at a wood which extended to the 
sea. We rested in the shade, near a clear stream, and took 
some refreshment. Birds of rare plumage flew about us. 
Fritz thought he saw some monkeys among the leaves, and 
the restlessness of Turk confirmed him in this idea. Fritz 
ran off to assure himself of the truth of this, when he fell 
over a large round .substance, which he brought to me, 
observing that it might be a bird’s nest. “ It is a cocoa-nut,” 
said L ^^'^^^e^-you not know that this nut is inclosed in a 
thick fibrous covering, covered vrith an outer skin? The 
latter, I perceive, is decayed, which is the reason of the 
fi brous appearance which has deceived you. Break it open, 
and you will find the nut inclosed.” On breaking the shell, 
we. found it was indeed a cocoa-nut, but quite decayed and 
uneatable. 

f ! M — 
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“ I always understood, father,” said Fritz, that cocoa<-nuts 
were full of^ pleasant and refreshing milk.” ‘‘Such is* the 
case,” I replied. “The nut is pleasant both for food and 
drink when it hangs half-ripe on ^the tree ; it thickens and 
hardens as the nut ripens. If it falls on a good soil it will 
germinate, and the bud 'SOon burst its covering, and grow up 
to become, in course of time, a large tree ; but if it falls 
where no siutable soil encoui^^s vegetation, it decays as you 
have now seen.” Fritz continued his questions as we pro- 
ceeded on our journey ; and, after a time, he was so fortu- 
nate as to find another cocoa-nut, sufficiently fresh to affi>rd 
us a jileasant repast. We were some time before we got 
through the w'ood, being frequently obliged to clear a w-ay 
with our hatchets. At last we entered the open plain again, 
and had a clear view before us. The forest still extended 
about a stone’s throw to our right ; and Fritz, who was 
always on the look-out for discoveries, observed a remarkable 
tree, here and there, ^hich he approached to examine ; and 
lie soon caked mo to see this vegetable wonder. On coming 
up, I was overjoyed to find thb tree, of which there were a 
preat number, was the gourd-tree, which bears fruit on the 
trunk. Fritz was greatly puzzled to conceive what the 
singular protuberances could be. “ Try,” said I, “ if you 
can get hold of one of them, and we will examine it.” 
“Here is one,” he exclaimed, “very like a pumpkin, only 
harder outside.” “Of this;” said I, “we shall be able to* 
make plates, dishes, basins, and fiasks. We call it the gourd- 
tree.” Fritz inquired if *the gourd was fit for eating. 
“Harmless, I SSieve,” said I, “but by no means delicate. 

Its great value to savage nations consists in the shell, which 
they use to contain their food and drink, and even for cook- 
ing in it.” Fritz could not comprehend how they could cook 
in the shell without burning it. 1 told him the shell was not 
placed on the fire ; but, being filled with cold water, and the 
fish or meat placed in it, red-hot stones ar% l>f^‘^egrees, 
dropped into the water, till it attains sufficient heat to cook 
the food, without injuring thb vessel. 

We now set about fashioning our gourcis into dishes and 
plates. 1 showed Fritz a better plan of dividing the gourd 
than with a knife. 1 tied a string tightly round the nut, 
struck it with the, handle of my knife till an incision^ was 
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then tightened it till the nut was separated into two 
equally-sized bowls. Fritz had spoiled his gourd by cutting 
it awry with his knife. 1 advised him to try and make spoons 
of it, as it would not do for basins now. I hod learnt my 
]:>lan from books of travels, which describe it as the method 
employed by savages who have no stich knives as ours. To 
make bottles, they tie a bandage round the young gourd, 
near the stalk, so that the part at liberty expands in a round 
form, and the compressed part remains narrow. They then 
open the top, and extract the contents by putting in pebbles 
an^shaking it. 

now resumed our march, leaving our newly-manu- 
factured dishes to dry in the sun, having first taken the pre- 
caution to fill them with sand, to prevent them from shrink- 
ing. As we went on, Fritz amused himself with cutting 
spoons from the rind of the gourd, while I essayed to make 
another out of a piece of cocoa-nut shell ; but it must be 
owned that little; could be said in praisfe of either of our pro- 
ductions. We recalled to* mind the ibanufactures of the 
South Sea Islanders which we had seen in museums at home, 
and were compelled to confess that the savages were our 
masters in such work. While we talked, we did not neglect 
looking about for our lost companions, but in vain. At last, 
we arrived at a neck of land which stretched fiir into the sea, 
and rose in one part to a considerable height. We attained 
the summit with great labour, and saw before us a magnifi- 
cent prospect of land and water ; but, with all the aid our 
excellent telescope gave us, we could in no direction discover 
finy trace of man. Nature appeared in all her wild charmsl 
The luxuriant verdure of the shores, and the placid stillness 
of the sea, which was here inclosed by a large bay termi- 
nating in another promontory beyond, would have filled our 
minds with unmingled satisfiiction, but for the reflection that 
those we had been in search of probably now lay engulphed 
beneath ^l^sca that looked so calm and gentle. We did not 
feel less, however, the mercy of God, who had preserved us, 
and cast us on a shore, which held out so good a prospect of 
needful supplies. 

We now descended the hill, directing our course towards a 
pleasant wood of palm-trees, to arrive at which we were 
obliged to traverse a jungle covered i.vith reeds and long 
* 
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grass, *wliicli greatly obstructed our progress* We advanced 
with caution, being apprehensive of treading on some deadly 
serpent, or some other venomous reptile, who choose such 
retreats. We made Turk go before us to give timely notice 
of danger, and cut a long, thick cane as a weapon of defence. 
I was surprised to see a. glutinous juice oozing from the cut 
end of my staff. 1 tasted it, and was convinced that we had 
met with a plantation of sugar-canes. 1 sucked more of it, 
and found myself singularly refreshed. I did not imme- 
diately annoimce my discovery to Fritz, preferring that he 
should make it for himself; I tl^erefore desired hifiir. to*' emt 
himself a cane like mine, and soon saw him brandishiii|^t 
about his head, and striking right and left as he cleared his 
way through the dense grove of reeds. Tdie e^ect of this 
was as I anticipated ; the sap soon exuded in abundance, and 
I saw him put his hand to his mouth. He cried out in 
ecstacy, ‘‘ Oh, papa ! papa ! a sugar-cane !— delicious ! How 
delighted will dear mamma and my brothers bo at the dis- 
covery !” } le ttent on, sucking pieces of cane so greedily that 
I was obliged at length to interfere, under the apprehension 
that he would injure himself by his excess.* He was then, 
content to take some pieces to regale himself as he walked 
home ; but he gathered a bundle of the best canes he could 
select to cany home for his mother and brothers. We now 
entered the wood of palms to eat our dinner, when suddenly 
a number of monkeys, alarmed by our approach, and by the 
barking of Turk, fled wkh such rapidity up the trees that we 
had scarcely observed them before they were at the top. 
Haying reached this safe deration, they proceeded to grin 
and chatter at us, expressing their anger at the disturbance 
by the most discordant noises. As I saw the trees were 
cocoa-palms, I hoped to obtain, by means of the monkcy% a 
supply of fruit. I held Fritz’s arm, who, irritated by their 
derisive gestures and noise, was preparing to shoot at them. 
I urged on him the folly and cruelty of killing a animal 
that could be of no value as food, and excited no just appre- 
hensions of dangei'. Besides, the monkeys would be of more 
use to us living than dead, as I would show him. 1 accord- 
ipgly collected some stones, and began to throw them at the 
monkeys ; and, though I could not nearly reach them on their 
lofty perch, they exhibited every mark of irritation, and. 
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seizing the cocoa-nuts within their reach, hurled tnem on usi 
in such quantities, that we had some difficulty in escaping 
from them. Fritz laughed heartily at my stratagem ; and, 
when the shower of cocoa-nuts had ceased, he collected as 
many as he wished. We now sought a convenient spot for 
enjoying the repast thus provided ; and, after sucking some 
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of the milk by means of the holes which we opened with our 
knives, v^P^roke the nuts open with the hatchet, and ate, 
with much satis&ction, of the kernel. We liked best a sort 
of thick cream which adheres to* the shells, from which we 
scraped it with our spoons, and, mixing it with the juice of 
the sugar-cane, we produced a delicious dish. Turk had the 
rest of the lobster, which 'Sv'e no longer valued with some 
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biscuit, I now gathered together such of the cocoa-nuts as 
had long stalks, and threw them over my shoulder. Fritz 
resumed his bundle of sugar-canes, and we set out homewards. 


CHAPTER IV. 

RETURN FROM THE TOUR OP DISCOVERY.— NOCTURNAL 
‘alarm. ^ 

We had not proceeded far on our return, when Fritz began 
to show symptoms of fatigue. He passed the bundle of canes 
frequently from one shoulder to the other, and at length ex- 
claimed^ I could not have believed that a mere bundle of 
canes would have proved sotburdensome. But I shall be well 
repaid by the pleasure they will- afford to my mother and 
brothers.” . I extracted from his bundle a cane for a staff, and 
he followed my example. By -and by I began to suck the 
cane, and Fritz attempted to do the same, but was surprised 
to find he failed in extracting any of the juice. “ What can 
be the reason,” he at length said, with some impatience, that 
I cannot get a drop out of it ?” I replied, laughing, that it 
was because he neglected to employ the right means. Ah !” 
said he, 1 remember the reason now. I must make an inci- 
sion above the first knot in the cane. If I draw in my breath 
in sucking, and thus make a vacuum in my mou^b, the outer 
air forces itself through the hole 1 have made to fill this va- 
cuum, and carries the juice along with it; and 'when this 
division of the cane is emptied, I can proceed to pierce above 
the next knot. I am only afraid that if we proceed at this 
rate we shall have nothing but empty canes to carry to our 
friends.” I told him, that I was more afraid the sun might 
turn the sjTup sour before we got our canes homo, therefore 
we need not spare them. • 

“ Well,” said Fritz, if the sugar is spoiled, I shall have 
the satisfaction of carrying home a good supply of the cocoa- 
milk, with which 1 have filled my ftaski” * “ I fear, my dear 
boy,” I replied, “ that your labour, in that isippect, will prove 
equally vain. The milk of the cocoa-nut, reihoved from the 
shell, is equally liable to be thus affected ; and exposed as it 
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is id your tin flask to tho rays of the sun, I would not greatly 
wonder if it is already vinegar/* How provoking,’* he ex- 
claimed, I must examine it immediately but he bad scarcely 
loosened the cork of his flask, with a view of tasting its contents, 
when the liquor flew out witlf a report, foaming like champagne. 
1 congratulated him on his new manufacture. ^^My prediction, 
I %cc, is in the way of being verified shortly,” I remarked ; 

but take care, my boy, what use you make of that potent 
beverage. It will go to your head.” Oh ! father, only 
taste it : it is delicious, not at all* like vinegar, but capital 
new, sweet, sparkling wine. The treat I had intended for 
them will be even greater than I anticipated.” I fear it will 
not be so,” said I. This is the first stage of fermentation. 
When this is over, and the liquor is cleared, it is a sort of wine. 
By applying heat, a second and slower fermentation succeeds, 
and the liquor becomes vinegar. Then comes on a third stage, 
which deprives it of its strength, and spoils it. I fear, in this 
burning climate, you will carry home only vinegar, or some- 
thing still more offensive. But let us enjoy it while it lasts, 
though with moderation, if wo would wish to escape the effects 
which all fermented liquors produce.” 

Perfectly refreshed, wc proceeded with renewed vigour, 
and soon arrived at the place where we had left our gourd 
utensils. We found them quite dry, and hard as bone, and 
put them in our bags. We had scarcely got through the little 
w'ood where we had breakfasted when Turk darted furiously 
in among a troop of monkeys, who were sporting about, and 
had not perceived him. He imme'diately seized a female, hold- 
ing a young one in her arms, which impeded lier flight, and 
had killed the poor mother before Fritz could reach him. The 
young ape watched from a little distance with impotent rage 
the cruel death of 'ith mother. Wlien Fritz approached, it 
sprang nimbly on his back, fastening its paws in his curls, and 
^neither cries, threats, nor shaking could disengage it. 1 could 
\iot helpTaughing at the ludicrous scene ; and as I saw there 
was no danger, the poor little monkey being in even greater 
terror than Fritz, tho cries and grimaces of the two were suffi- 
ciently diverting. " There is no choice,” I said; ** it is obvious 
that the little orphan, having lost its mother, has chosen you 
os its adopted father.” I caressed it, and offered it something 
to eat, at length succeeded in gently disengaging it. 1 
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took the poor little thing in my arms like an infant, and could 
not help regarding it vith pity. It was obviously incapable 
, of providing its own food, and if abandoned by us must inevi- 
tably perish. Unwilling as I was to add another to our 
number under present circumstances, 1 yielded to Fritz’s im- 
portunities, and agreed that it should be taken home on con- 
dition that he should take the entire charge of it. This he 
cheerfully consented to. 

Turk, in the meantime, was feasting on the remains of the 
unfortunate mother. Fritz would have driven him off; but 
such a proceeding would have answered no good purpose ; I 
saw that so large and voracious a dog must be allowed the full 
license of a hunter, if we would not have him become a bur- 
den, and even a terror to us. We left him, therefore, with 
his prey, the little orphan sitting on the shoulder of his pro- 
tector, while I carried the canes. Turk soon overtook us, and 
was received very coldly ; we reproached him with his cruelty, 
but ho was quite unconcerned, and continued to walk after 
Fritz. The little monkey seemed uneasy at the sight of him, 
and crept into Fritz’s bosom, much to his inconvenience. . But 
a thought struck him ; he tied the monkey with a cord to 
Turk’s back, saying, ** Since you have killed the mother, it is 
only just that you should bear the child.” The dog was at 
first inclined to be rebellious ; but we succeeded at last, by 
alternate scolding and caressing, in reconciling him to his bur- 
den. . As an additional precaution, however, Fritz retained 
hold of the cord, so as to prevent Turk wandering out of 
sight. 

This expedient greatly amused me. “We will return like 
a couple of showmen,” said I ; “ your brothers wUl be in 
ecstacies at the sight.” “ Yes, indeed,”, replied Fritz, “ and 
Jack will find in our little cavalier a model for grimace, and 
an excuse for his impertinent tricks.” “ Da ' you then, my 
son,” said I, qjidressing him with some gravity, “ take your 
mother and myself as your models, and di^lay gi;^ater for- 
bearance towards your brothers. Such bitter remarks on the 
levity and sportlvencsss of *your younger brothers are not such 
as 1 like to hear from you.” Fritz promptly acknowledged^ 
the impropriety of his remark, which had been uttered with- 
out reflection ; and we resumed the conversation whicli hi^so 
pleasantly beguiled the way, so that we were on the 
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bank and near our new home again before we were aware. 
Bill barked to announce our approach, and Turk answered 
with sudi vehemence, that the terrified little monkey leaped 
from his back to the shoulder of its protector, and would 
not come down* Turk ran off to meet his companion, and 
our dear ffunily soon appeared on the opposite shore, shouting 
with joy at our happy return. We crossed at the same place 
as wc had done in the morning, and w*ere speedily in one 
another's arms. 

The children were impatient to examine what we had 
brought back with us, and presently set up a cry of joy. ** A 
monkey ! a real, live inonkey ! Ah ! how delightful ! How 
did you catch him ? What a funny fellow ! If we had only 
something to give him. But what are we to do with those 
staves ? • Wliat sort of things are these papa carries ?’* My 
wife was no less intent on learning of our adventures and 
our welfare, so that it was impossible to reply to their eager 
questionings. 

At length, when we got a little peace, I told them that, 
though 1 had brought them all sorts of good things, I had, 
unfortunately, not met with any of our companions. God’s 
will be done !” said my wife, earnestly ; “ let us thank Him 
for saving us, and again bringing us together now. This day 
has seemed an age. But put down your loads, and let us 
hear your adventures ; wc have not been: idle, but we 
are less fatigued than you. Boys, assist your father and 
brother.*' 

Jack accordingly took my gun, Ernest the cocoa-nuts, 
Francis the gourd-rinds, and my wife the game-bags. Fritz 
distributed his sugar-canes, and replaced the monkey on Turk’s 
back, to the great amusement of the children. He begged 
Ernest to carry his gun, but he complained of being' over- 
loaded wnth the great bowls. His indulgent mother took 
them from him, and we proceeded to the ten^. “ If Ernest 
know whet ho was relinquishing,** said Fritz, ‘*he would not 
^ have parted with them so easily. These are cocoa-nuts you 
have given to mother.** “ Cocoa-nuts !** exclaimed Ernest in 
great delight ; “ give them to me, mother, I shall carry them, 
and the gun too.” His mother declined giving them. " I can 
throw away these sticks,’* said he, "and carry the gun in my 
hand.” " I would advise you not,” observed Fritz, "for the 
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sticks are sugar-canes.” ^ Sugar-canes !” exclaimed the "whole 
in one voice ; and little farther progress could be made, till 
Fritz liad told of his discovery, and shown each how to suck 
the juice of the cancs. 

^ly wife, who had a proper respect for sugar in her^ house- 
keeping, was much pleased with this discovery, and the his- 
tory of all our acquisitions which I displayed to her. Nothing 
gave her so much pleasure as our plates and dishes, which were 
actual necessaries. Wo went to our kitchen, and were grati- 
fied to see preparations going on for a good supper. My wife 
had planted a forked stick on each side the hearth ; on these 
rested a long thin wand, on which all sorts of fish were roast- 
ing, Francis being intrusted to turn the spit ; on the other 
side was a gUose roasting by means of a similar contrivance, 
while a row of oyster-shells formed the dripping-pan. Besides 
this, the iron pot w’as on the fire, from which arose the savoury 
odour of a good soup^ Behind the hearth stood one of the 
hogsheads, opened, and containing the finest Dutch cheeses, 
inclosed in cases of lead. All this was very tempting to ’ 
hungry travellers, and very unlike a supper on a desert island. 

I congratulated my family on their diligence in my absence, 
though I could not altogether conceal my sense of my wife^s 
improvident liberality in having recourse to our small number 
of poultry^ when other provisions were so abundant. ** Have 
no uneasiness, my dear,” said my wife ; ** this is not from 
our poultry-yard, it is a wild goose that Ernest has killed.” 

“ Yes, father,” exclaimec^ Ernest, “ it is a stupid penguin. 

I knocked it down with a stick. It is web-footed, has a long 
narrow beak, a little curved downwards. I have preserved 
the head and feet for you to examine ; it exactly resembles 
the penguin of my book of natural history.” I commended 
the intelligent reasoning of the boy, and was proceeding to ! 
communicate some farther information about the bird, .when 
my wife interrupted me. ** There is a time for everything,” . 
said she; ‘^besides, do you not see that the clrild’s ey'8s arc all ^ 
the while fixed on the cocoa-nuts ? Ernest has killed the bird ; 

I received it ; we shall eat it. What more would you have ? 

Let the poor child have the pleasure of examining and tasting 
the cocoa-nuts.” Very well,” replied I ; “ Fritz must teacli 
them how to open them ; and we must not forget the little 
mpnkey, who has lost his mother’s millc.” But he will ent 
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nothing/ said Jack; I have offered him eveiy tiling I could 
think of/' I explained to him that it was probable the poor 
little animal had hitherto been nourished solely by its mother’s 
milk, and recommended Fritz to try him with the milk of the 
cocoa-nut till more suitable food could be found* Jack would 
have given the whole supply to the new favourite, but Ernest 
and Francis were anxious to taste the milk themselves. And 
so must we all,” said mamma. " Supper is ready, and we will 
reserve the cocoa-nuts for dessert.” 

We sat down on the ground, and the supper was served on 
oup gourd-rind service, which answered the purpose admirably. 
The children had already broken several of the nuts, which 
they found excellent ; nor was the little monkey forgotten. 
They dipped the corner of their handkerchiefs* in the milk, 
and then gave it him to suck, which he seemed to do with 
relish. Tlicy were going to break up some more nuts, after 
emptying them through the natural holes, but I stopped them, 
and called for a saw. I carefully divid^ the hbts with this 
instrument, and soon provided us each with a neat basin for 
our soup, to the great comfort of my dear wife, who was gra- 
tified by seeing us able to eat like civilized beings. Fritz now 
begged leave to treat us all to a taste of his delicious cham- 
pagne, to which I offered no objection, only recommending 
that he should set the example in tasting it. Great indeed 
ivas his mortification on finding that it w'as already changed 
into vinegar. My wife, however, regarded the transformation 
with no such feelings of regret. By her advice it was em- 
ployed as sauce to the penguin, and greatly improved the 
fishy-tasted dish, so that Fritz was pleased to see that his 
exertions had not proved altogether in vain. 

Tiie sun was going down as we finished supper, and, recol- 
* lecting how rapidly night succeeded, we hastened to our tent, 
where we found our beds much more comfortable, from the 
considerate attention of my wife, who had collected a consi- 
derablo^uantity of dry moss and grass. After prayers, we all 
lay down, the monkey between Jack and Fritz, wrapped in a 
plentiful covering of dry hay. The fowls went to their roost, 
as on the previous night, and, after our fatigue, we were all 
soon in a profound sleep. ^ 

We had not slept long, when a great commotion among the 
dogs and fowls announced the presence of an enemy. My 
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Fritz, and 1^ each semng a gun, mdied out. By tbe 
light of the moon, we saw a terrible battle going on : our 
brave dogs were surrounded by a dozen jadcids. Four of them 
were soon strangled in the grip of our&ithful defenders ; but the 
remainder stiU pressed on them, and threatened to overpower 
them, when a well-directed shot from both Fritz . and myself 
laid two of their assailanta dead and put the others to flight, 
with some of their number wounded. Turk and BiU pur- 
] sued and completed the business, and then, like true dogs, 
I devoured their fallen foes, regardless of the bonds of rcla- 
I tionship. * 

I Fritz, having obtained my leave, singled out the one which 
^ had fallen by his shot, and dragging it, not without some diffi- 
i ciilty, near the tent, placed it under cover, so as to show it to 
his brothers in the morning. We all slept peacefully the 
I remainder of the night, till the crowing of the cock awoke 
] my wife and myself to a consultation on the business of the 
) -day. , • 

I • 


CHAPTER V. 

RETURN TO THE WRECK. 

My dear wife,” I began, I feel rather alarmed at all the 
labours I see before me. A voyage to the wreck is indis- 
pensable, if we wish to save our cattle, beside the many other 
useful articles we were forced to leave behind. On the other 
hand, 1 should like to hawc a more secure shelter for ourselves 
and our property than this tent.” “With patience, order, 
and perseverance,” said my wife cheerfully, “ ^1 may be done. 
We must be content to do one thing at a time. I confess I 
would prefer that the return to the wreck could be avoided ; 
but, since it must be so, the sooner you go the better.” It 
was agfeed, accordingly, that the three youngest children 
should remain witli their mother, and Fritz, the^ strongest 
and most active, should accompany me. ^ 

I then arose, and woke my children. Fritz, who was the 
first to get up, ran to find his jackal^ which had already 
■stiffened in the cold night air. He placed it erect at the 
entrance of the tent to surprise his broths ; but no sooner 
did the dogs see it standing apparently ready to assail them, 
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than they flew at it, and would have tom it to pieces if 
he had not soothed and called them ofl. However, their 
1i>arking effectually roused the boys, who rushed out to see 
the cause.- Jack issued first, with the monkey on his 
shoulder ; but no sooner did the little creature perceive the 
j&ckal, than he fled into the tent and hid himself among the 
moss, till only the tip of his nose was visible. All were 
greatly astonished at this strange sentinel at the door. 
Ernest pronounced it to be a fox, Jack a wol^ and Francis 
a yellow dog. Fritz laughed at their different names, and 
specially ridiculed that of Ernest, who was greatly offended 
at being made the subject of his merriment. I reproved 
Fritz for his ridicule of his brother, and Ernest for so easily 
taking offence; and, to reconcile all, I told them that the 
jackal partook of the nature of the woli]^ the fox, and the 
dog, so that there was good sense and probability in all the 
names. Th is discussion termin^tad^ 1 summoned them to our 
morning devotions, after which we proceeded to b^akfast. 
We had nothing but biscuits, which were so dry and hard 
that they almost bade defiance to our hungry teeth. Fritz 
begged for a little cheese with it; while Ernest, who had 
been ^ready examining one of the imopened hogsheads, now 
came to me and said, Father, if we had only butter to these 
biscuits, it would be a vast improvement.” “ Always with 
these foolish ifs of yours,” I replied. “Don’t you know, 
my boy, that a morsel of this good cheese is worth all the 
butter in the world when we have it not ?” “ But perhaps 

my ifs might not be so foolish,” said £J;mest, if you would 
open that cask.” What cask are you talking Sft)out ?” said 
I. “ It is this cask 1 mean, to be sure,” replied he. I have 
already had my knife in it, and it is filled with excellent salt 
butter.” “ Indeed,” said, I, ** your instinct for good things is 
of service for once. Come boys, who wants b^ead and 
butter?” After some consideration, I cautiously made a 
small opening in the lower end of the cask, so as to extract a 
little of the butter without exposing the whole to injury by 
the air and heat of the sun. We 'then sat down to breakfast 
with a cocoa-nut basin filled with good salt Dutch butter. 
We toasted our biscuit, buttered it hot, and agreed that it 
was excellent. While we were thus employed, the dogs had 
remained patiently dt our side ; and 1 remarked that they 
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Had bloody xnarHs of the last night's fray — some deep aad 
dangerous wounds, especially about the neck. My wife 
instantly dressed them with butter, well washed in cold 
water ; and the poor animals seemed grateful for the ease it 
gave them. Ernest judiciously remarked that they ought to 
have spiked collars to defend them from any wild beasts they 
might encounter. ^'Oht" said Jack, in his usually ready 
way, “ if mamma will only help me, I will make them col- 
lars !" “Very good, nly Httle man," said I, “ exercise your 
inventive powers, and let us see what you can devise. You, 
Fritz, come along with me. Your mother and 1 have already 
decided that it is necessary I should return to-day to the 
wreck to bring back as much as is recoverable. You will 
accompany me, while your brothers repiain to assist their 
mother." ^ 

While Fritz made ready the boat, I erected a signal-post, 
with a piece of sail-cloth for a flag, to float as long as all was 
goiog on well ; but, 4f we were wanted, they were to lower 
the flag and Are three guns, when we would immediately 
return ; for 1 had informed my dear wife it might be neces- 
sary for us to rcjnaiu on board aU night ; and she consented 
to the plan, on mj promising to pass the night in our tubs, 
instead of the vessel. We took nothing but our guns and 
ammunition, relying on the provisions left on board. Fritz, 
however, insisted on taking the little monkey, that he might 
give it some milk from the cow. We took a tender leave of 
each other, and embarked. Wlien we had got a little way 
out from the shore, I perceived that a current set in the 
direction we were going, occasioned by the force of the river, 
and we were glad to avail ourselves of its aid. Though 
altogether inexperienced in maritime affairs, I succeeded in 
steering our boat so as to keep its head to the current, and 
we were carried by this means a considerable way towards 
the wreck, with little or do exertion on our parts. When 
this fliiled us, we resumed our oars, and soon entered the 
opening in the vessel, secured our boat flrmly, and went on 
board. 

The animals welcomed us with manifest joy, though it was 
obvious that they had not suffered from our absence, as a 
port of their food still remained untouched. We put the 
young monkey to a goat; he seemed to And the milk moat^ ! 
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palatable, and greatly amitsed us by the lively giimaces with 
which he testified his joy. Having seen that the animals 
' were sufficiently supplied with food and drink, we took some 
refreshment ourselves, and consulted together on the best 
mode of proceeding. Fritz advised that we should begin by 
providing a sail for the boat. “ For,” said he, “ the current 
which helped us to the vessel cannot carry us back; but the 
.wind which blew so strongly against us, and made our rowing 
so fatiguing, would be of great service if we had a sail.” 
The advice seemed excellent, and we forthwith proceeded to 
I selected a strong pole for a mast, 
ich was fixed to a yard. We made a 
hole in a plank to receive the mast, secured the plank on our 
fourth tub, forming a deck, and then, by aid of a block used 
to hoist and lower the sails, raised ouf mast. Two ropes, 
fastened by one end to the yard, and by the other to each 
extremity of the boat, enabled us to direct the sail at pleasure. 
Fritz next ornamented the top of the *mast with a little red 
streamer, and named our improved craft the Delwerance. 
To complete its equipment, I contrived a rudder, so that I 
could direct tho^ boat from cither end. 

While thus employed the day bad already advanced, so 
that I saw it would be impossible to effect anything satisfac- 
tory without spending the night where we were. Wc accord- 
ingly made a concerted signal ; and spent the rest of the day 
in emptying the tubs of the stones we had used for ballast, 
and replacing them with usefiil things — ^powder and shot, 
nails and tools of all kinds, pieces of canvas, and clothing. 
The sjiip had been freighted for the purpose of establishing a 
new colony at the place whither we were bound, so that it 
contained an unusually large supply of articles peculiarly^ 
suited to our present circumstances ; and our greatest diffi- 
culty was to make a prudent selection. Our experience had , 
taught us already the need of ah abundant supply of knives, 

( forks, spoons, and kitchen utensils of all sorts. In the cap- 
tain’s cabin we found a service of silver plate, covers and 
dishes of pewter, and a hamper filled with , choice wines. All 
these were secured, along with a stock of provisions intended 
for the officers’ table — portable soup, Westphalian hams, 
tausoges, ; also some bags of maize, wheat, and other 
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seeds, and some potatoes. We collected all the implements 
of husbandry we could spare room for, and, at the request of 
Fritz, some hammocks and blankets, three handsome guns, 
and an armtiil of sabres, swords, and hunting-knives, t 
added a barrel of sulphur to make matches with, and all the 
cord and string I could lay my hands on. Our tubs \yere 
loaded to the edge ; there was barely room for us to sit ; and 
it would have been dangerous to attempt our return if the 
sea had not been so calm. 

Night arrived, we exchanged signals to announce security 
on sea and land, and, after prayers for the dear islanders, we 
sought our tubs, not the most luxurious of dormitories, but 
safer tha|||thG ship. Fritz slept soundly, but I could not 
close my eyes, thinking of the jackals. I comforted myself, 
however, with the thought of the faithful dogs, which had 
already proved such e£icient protectors’ to us all, and felt 
grateful to Heaven for having given txa so ready a means of 
defence. ^ 


CHAPTER VI. 

FLOATING THE HERD. 

As soon as day broke, I mounted on deck, and, with the 
help <Jf the large telescope, had the ’satisfaction of not only 
seeing, the signal which denoted the safety of my family still 
floating in the breeze, but, while Fritz was busy preparing our 
breakfast, I kept my eye on the tent, and at length was grati- 
fied by seeing my wife come out of it and look with attention 
towards the wreck. We exchanged signals of mutual recog- 
nition by pulling our flags up and down, and then Fritz and I 
'4 proceeded to do ample justice to a breakfast of biscuit, ham, 
, , and wine ; after which wo turned our thoughts to the means 
of, having our cattle. Even if we could construct a raft, we 
could never get all the animals to remain quiet on We 
might venture the ia,t sow in the water, J>ut the rest of the 
animals we found would not be able to swim ashore. At last 
Fritz suggested a floating apparatus. "This we passed two 
hours in constructing. We selected a sheep for our first ex- 
periment, and having attached floats to its side, threw it into 
the sea. 1 watehed the poor animal with a mixture of llope 
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and fear. It sunk, and I thought was never to re-appear, but 
presently we saw its head above water, where it floated with- 
out any exertion. With some little difficulty we got a rope 
round it, and drew it back to the wreck. We now proceeded 
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to pro\ide the whole with this no\el swimming invention. 
For the cow and ass it was necessary to have an empty cask 
on each side, well bound m strong sail-cloth, fastened by 
leather thongs o^er the back and under each animal. A 
quantity of cork which we discovered on board proved a more 
convenient means for pro^ iding the smaller animals with floats ; 
the sow was the most troublesome, and gave us much annoy- 
ance, but after two hours* hard labour we had the satisfaction 
of seeing all read^. We fastened a cord to the horns or neck 
of each animal, with a piece of wood at the end for a c<m- 
venieut handle. The wa\es had already made a considerable 
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brcaclr in the side of the wreck, and this we soon enlarged 
sufficiently to give free egress to the cattle. Wo first launched 
the ass into the water, where he floated in gallant style. The 
cow, sheep, and goats followed quietly after. The sow tv as 
furious, and soon broke loose from us aU, but fortunately 
reached the shore long before the rest. 
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Wo now embarked, fastening all the slips of wood to the 
stern of the boat, thus drawing our train after us, and the 
wind fiUing our sail, carried us smoothly towards the shore. 
I once more ok out my telescope, and wrs remarking that 
oui party on •^l.ore seemed making ready fi>r some excursion, 
when a loud cry from Fritz filled me with terror. We are 
lost ! we are Lost ! See, what a monstrous fish Though pale 
with alarm, '^litz aimed his gun and firmed with such success, 
that he hit the monster in the head. It plunged immediately 
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and disappeared, leaving, however, a track of blood behind it, 
which showed that the shot had taken good effect. 1 laid 
aside ray telescope for my gun, in case of a repetition of the 
attack, and with the rudder in hand guided the boat without 
farther risk to^a convenient place for the cattle landing. The 
animals, as soon as the water became low enough, walked out 
at their own discretion, after we had relieved them from their 
swimming girdles. We then secured our boat as before, and 
landed ourselves, anxiously looking round for our friends. 
Wo had not long to wait, they came joyfully to greet us ; 
and, after our first burst of pleasure, we sat down to tell our 
adventures in a regular fotm. My wife was oveijoycd to see 
herself surrounded by these valuable animals ; and especially 
pleased that her son Fritz had proved so valuable a coun- 
sellor to me. Wo next proceeded to disembark all cur 
treasures. 

I now observed that Jack wore a belt of ^yellow skin, in 
which were placed a pair of pistols. ^^Where,” said I, ‘‘4iavo 
you got this smuggler’s costume ** It is my own manufac- 
ture," said ho, -with an air of satisfaction ; “ and look also at 
the dogs The dogs wore each a collar of the same skin as 
his belt, bristling witlflong nails, the points outwards — a for- 
midable defence. “ It is a marvel,” Aid I, “ if you have 
been able both to devise and execute this.” “ Indeed, 
father," replied ho, “it is my own work, with somo help from 
mamma in the sewing of them.” The skin of Fritz’s jackal 
had supplied the leather, at which ho evidently felt a little 
vexation ; but on his showing some symptoms of anger, I re- 
minded him that he must now learn to act like a man, w^hereas 
his brothers were but children. This had the desired effect ; 
and as he discovered, bn getting near the tent, that the body 
of the jackal was already becoming offensive, he was glad to 
lend a hand to drag it down to the sea. 

As I saw 1*0 preparation for supper, I told Fritz to go and 
bring the ham, which had supplied our breakfast. My wife 
was no less surprised than gratified at the sight. “ I am not 
altogether unprepared, however," said she, producing at the 
same time a basket containing about a dozen turtle eggs ; “but 
I must reserve the narrative of our adventures,” continued she, 
“ till supper is over.’* While, therefore, she employed herself 
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in preparing a dish of ham and turtle-eggs^ Fritz and I pro- 
ceeded in unloading our cargo, assisted by tlie ass, which 
Frnest was glad to see was to be the chief bearer of our bur- 
dens in future. ^ 

When we returned, supper* was ready. .My wife had spread 
a table-cloth on the top of a cask, and there she had disposed 
a dish of ham ^ in the centre, danked by a tempting omelet, 
which the turtle-eggs had supplied, and on the other side a 
dish of toasted cheese. We now produced the knives, forks, 
i plates and spoons, as well as the captain’s silver service, which 
we had brought from the wreck, and our supper-table pre- 
sented an appearance rarely seen on a desert island. We 
were soon surrounded by the two dogs, the fowls, and the 
pigeons, who seemed to demand a share of^the good things. 
The sheep and goats had also gathered near ; the geese and 
ducks were more independent, remaining in their marsh, 
where they lived in plenty on the small crabs which abounded 
there. After supper, I sent Fritz for a bottle of the captain’s 
Canary wine, and then requested my wife to narrate her ad- 
ventures during my absence. 


CHAPTER ViL 

THE SECOND VOYAGE OP DISCOVERY. 

The morning you left,” said my wife, " I was chiefly taken 
up with watching your progress and the signals which assured 
me of your safety ; but this morning, being satisfied that all 
was going well, I sought, before the boys were yet up, a 
shady place to rest in, but in vain ; I believe this barren 
shore has not a single tree on it. Then I began to consider 
on the necessity of searching for a more comfortable spot for 
our residence, and determined, after a slight repast, to set 
out with my children across the river, on a voyage of dis- 
covery. We took our game-bags and some hunting-knives ; 
the boys carried provisions, and I had a large flask of water. 
I carefully secured the opening of the tent with the hooks. 
Turk went before, evidently considering himself our guide ; 
and we crcs5ied the river with some difficulty. Ernest and 
Jack each carried a gun in case of any sudden danger. As 
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we proceeded, I cotdd not help ^seling thankful that you had 
so early accustomed the boys to the use of fire-arms, as the 
defence of my youngest child and myself now depended on 
the boys oft ten and twelve years of age. 

“ I so longed for the enjoyment of the shade of trees, after 
being thus scorched by the sun, that 1 directed our course 
towards a wood wc had in view. The long grass and reeds, 
however, which were taller than the children’s heads, ren- 
dered progress extremely difficult and harassing. As We 
w^te struggling along, we were all at once startled by a loifd 
whirring noise, apparently at our feet, and at the same moment 
.a bird of prodigious size rose from out the grass and fiew 
away, before the boys could get their guns ready. They 
were much mortified, and I recommended them* always to 
have their guns in readiness, for the birds would not be likely 
to wait till they loaded them. ^ I am sure it was an eagle,’ 
said Francis, * it was so large but Ernest ridiculed the idea, 
i and pronounced it to be a bustard. They were getting into 

I hot discussion on the subject, when I observed to them, that 

! if the bird had waited long enough for them to examine it, 

! they would have had time to shoot it too. ‘ Let him only 

I give us the same chance again,’ cried Ernest, ‘ and ive will 

have leisure enough, after I have shot hini, to determine what 
he is.’ He had scarcely finished liis boastful sjDecch, when, 
whirr! went another precisely like the first, though still 
larger, almost past his nose. TIic boys were so completely 
taken by surprise that they did not offer to present their guns, 
while I said to them jocosely, ‘ Such a famous pair of sports- 
men as we have, we need not dread w'^ant so long as you are 
here to supply us with game.’ Ernest wr^s so mortified, that 
he looked as if ready to cry ; but Jack good-humouredly took 
off his hat, and, making a low bow, said, * Pray, Mr. Bird, be 
kind enough to pay us another visit, and see if we do not 
improve our better acquaintance.’ We found the large nest 
^ they Irad left ; it was rudely formed of dry grass, and empty, 
but some fragments of egg-shells were scattered near, as if 
the young had been recently hatched ; we therefore concluded 
that they had escaped among the grass ; but our own progress 
was too slow to render it probable that, we should 'be able to 
catch them.' 

Doctor Ernest immediately began a lecture. * You ob- 
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serve, Francis, these birds could not be eagles, 'whicli do not 
form their nests on the ground. Neither do their yonng ones 
run as soon as they are hatched. These must be of the galli- 
naceous tiibe, an order of birds such as quails, partridges, 
turkeys, <&c. ; and from the sort of feathered moustache which 
1 observed at the comer of the beak, I should say that these 
were bustards.’ 

We soon reached the little wood, and our learned fiiend 
had sufficient employment in scrutinising, and endeavouzing 
to classify, the immense number of birds, with gorgeous and 
extremely varied plumage, that flitted ^bout the higher 
branches, apparently perfectly heedless of us. We found, 
however, that what we tHought a wood was merely a group 
of ten or twelve trees, of a height far beyond any I had ever 
^ seen ; the trunks springing from roots which formed a series 
of supporting arches. Jack climbed up one of the singular 
stems to measure the main trunk with a string, and found that 
it was above thirty feet in circumference. I made thirty-two 
steps round the roots. Between the roots and the lowest 
branches it seemed about forty or fifty feet. The foliage is 
abundant, and the branches thick, so that it furnished a most 
agreeable shade, while underneath the whole area which it 
inclosed was carpeted with a short tender plant, growing very 
thick, and forming a most soft and pleasant sward ; and every- 
thing combined to render this one of the most delicious spots 
the mind could conceive. Here we rested, and made our 
noon-day repast ; a small st^eaip was at hand to supply a re- 
freshing draught. Our dogs soon joined us ; but to my sur- 
prise they lay down without craving for food. For myself, I 
was so enamoured of the spot, that it seemed to me, if we 
could only contrive a dwelling among the branches of one of 
these trees, we should be in perfect peace and safety, and in 
as delightful a spot as heart could desire. 

“ On our return we choose a path which soon led us to the 
sea shore. Here we found spars, casks, chests, and *other 
articles which had floated frojm the wreck, but they were all 
too large for us to think of bringing them. home. We con- 
tented ourselves, therefore, with dragging and rolling as many 
as we could beyond |he reach of high water ; our dogs, in 
. the meantime, fishing for crabs, with which they regaled 
6 
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^ themselves, much to their own satisfaction and to mine, as 1 
now saw they would be able"^^ provide their own food. As 
we rested from our rough labour, I observed Bill turn up 
something in the sand, which he devoured with avidity. 
Ernest, who vtjbls nearest, pronounced them to be turtle’s eggs. 
We drove away the dog, and collected about two. dozen, 
leaving her the rest as a reward for her discovery. 

“ While we were oare&Uy depositing this unexpected prize 
in the game-bags, we were astonished at the sight of .a sail. 

1 knew not what to think at first, but botli Ernest and Jack 
were sure it must be you, and 1 soon became convinced that 
they were right. . We crossed the river by leaping from 
stone to stone, and we arrived, as you know, in time to wel- 
come you on your happy return.” ♦ 

Such was my wife’s narrative of the day’s adventures. I 
now began to rally her on the idea of establishing our ^ 
quarters in a tree sixty feet high. “Would you^ have us 
roost,” said T, “ like fowls among the branches ? And pray 
how do you propose that we should get up to our perch 
Oh ! you must remember,” answered she, “ the large lime- 
tree near our native town, in which was a ball-room. We 
. used to ascend to it by a wooden staircase. Could you not 
contrive something of the sort in one of these gigantic trees, 
where we might sleep in peace, fearing neither jackals nor 
any other terrible nocturnal enemy ?” I promised to consider 
this plan, hoping at least that we might make a commodious 
and shady dwelling among the roots. To-morrow we were to 
examine it. Fatigued as we all were with the labours of 
the daj^, we knelt together in prayer, and then retired to 
rest. 


CHAPTER Vm. 

BRIDGE BITIDDING. 

'‘^ow, my deal Elizabeth,” said I, waking early next 
morning, “let us talk a little on this grand project of changing 
our quarters. Does it not seem as if Providence had con- 
ducted us to the place where we now are ? We are .dosed 
in on all sides by the river, the rocksjjaud the sea ; while our 
vicinity to the wreck will enable us^ still further to enrich 
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ourselves with its stores. Xiet us, therefore, have patience, 
and be content where we are for some time, at least till I 
have brought from the ship all that can possibly be of use 
to us,” ^ 

What you say may be all very well,” replied my wife ; 

but I must first tell you that the heat in this sandy d^ert 
is altogether intolerable ; vrhile as to the safety which you 
prize so much, did it protect us from the jackals, or will it 
be any more efiective in keeping away lions or tigers ? And 
as to the treasures in the wreck, I renounce them with all my 
heart ; for when .you were away for the last two days on the 
sea, I yfSLS a prey to the m|^t fearful apprehensions, and 
dreaded you might never return.” “ There is some truth in 
your objections,” said I ; and perhaps we may erect a dwel- 
ling under the roots of your favourite tree ; but among these 
rocks we must have a storehouse for our goods, and a retreat 
in case of invasion. With the facilities I have for blowing 
away some portion of the rock with powder, this place may 
be rendered an impregnable shelter. The first thing we must 
think of, with a view to our proposed emigration, is to con- 
struct a bridge across the river.” A bridge!” said ^e in a 
tone of vexation ; ‘‘ then when shall we get from here ? Why 
cannot we ford it, as usual ? The cow and ass could cany 
our stores.” 

I explained to her how necessary it was for our ammu- 
nition and provison to be conveyed over without risk of 
wetting, and begged her to manufiseture sacks and baskets, 
and leave the bridge to me and my boys. If we succeeded, 
it would always be useful ; the stream was, no doubt, liable 
to fioods, and must, at certain seasons, become impassable by 
any other means ; and, for fear of danger from lightning, or 
accident, 1 intended to make a powder-magazine among the 
rocks. 

The important question was now decided. 1 called up my 
sons, and communicated our pl4k to them. They were 
greatly delighted, though somewhat alarmed at the formidable 
project of the bridge ; besides, the delay was vexatious ; they 
were all anxious for the removal into the Land of Promise, as 
they chose to call it. 

As soon as morning prayers were ovei^, we proceeded to 
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break&st. The monkey sucked one of the goats as if it had 
been its mother. My wife milked the cow, and gave us 
boiled milk with biscuit for our breakfast, part of which she 
put in a %sk for our refreshment during the day. We then 
prepared our boat for another expedition to the wreck, to 
procure plmks and timber for our bridge. 1 took Ernest 
as well as Fritz with me, that we might accomplish our pur- 
pose with the less delay. We rowed vigorously till we got 
into the current, which soon carried us out of the bay. But 
we had scarcely arrived off a little island which lay to the left 
than we perceived a vast number of gulls and other sea-birds 
congregated about some object^ Curious to know what could 
be the cause, I hoisted the sail in order to take advantage of 
a breath of wind which had sprung up. Fritz was the first 
to descry that the whole flock of birds were perched on the 
carcass of a huge fish, which had been cast ashore on the 
island. We brought the boat alongside, and, securing it to a 
large stone, we stepped on shore without disturbing the birds ; 
so intent were they on their prey, we might havp killed 
numbers, even with our sticks. This fish was the shark 
which Fritz had so skilfully shot through the head the night 
before. He found the marks of his two balls. Ernest drew 
his ramrod from his gun, and struck so vigorously right and 
left among the birds that he killed some and put the rest to 
flight. We then cut off* some portions of the rough skin of 
the* monster, which it had occurred to me might prove usefuk 
in various ways, and especially as a substitute for a file or 
rasp, owing to its extreme roughness. But this %vas not the 
only advantage we gained by landing ; for I observed, to my 
great satisfaction, that a number of planks and spars were 
strewed along the shores, which were admirably adapted for 
my purpose, and would thus save us the trouble of going to 
the wreck. We selected as many as were suitable, and soon 
had them afloat. Our next care was to arrange them and 
bind them together into Aaft, which we secured to the stern 
of the boat, and then, hoisting our sail, we turned its prow 
towards the shore. Thus, througli this fortunate chance, we 
had accomplished in a couple of hours what I anticipated 
would have occupied us the whole day, and involved no 
^ght amount of labour. 
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new acquisition, which they opened before us, displaying a 
store of crawfish, enough to furnish our table for sevcrsd days. 
Little Francis was full of glee, telling me that it was he who 
had fir^ discovered them ; while Jack recounted his exe^ons 
with the net^ and his courage in wading into the water to get 
them. ,:^ I congratulated both on their zeal and success, and 
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assured them I would have great satisfaction in eating a dish 

of their providing. Jack related that Francis and he had set 
out to look for a proper place for the building of the bridge, 
when he suddenly called to his brother to observe that Britz’s 
jackal was covered with crabs. They added, that they could # 
have secured many more had I not* called them off just as 
they were gathering them. Their supply, however, was 
already more than sufEicient^.end 1 could not avoid reflecting 
with thankfulness that our lot had been cast where the means 
of subsistence was attainable with so moderate exertion* 1 
commanded them to put the smaller ones back iifto the river, 
reserving only as many as we cotdd eat. 

I went to look at the place which had struck Jack's fancy 
as a site for the bridge. It was a very suitable one, but it 
was at a considerable distance from the nearest spot inhere it 
was possible to. land the timber* Every day’s experience, 
however, was rendering us more self-depenflent* I called to 
mind the simple harness described bs in uselby the Laplanders 
with their reindeer* I tied cords to the horns of the cow— 
as the strength of this animal is in the head — and then 
fastened the other ends round the piece of timber we wanted 
-moved. I placed a halter round the neck of the ass, and 
attached the cords to this. We were thus enabled, by 
degrees, to remove all our wood to the chosen spot, where 
the sides of the river were steep and appeared of equal 
It was necessary to know the breadth of the river, to select 
the proper planks ; this Ernest ingenioiisly aoDom^daiied by 
tying a stone to Ae end of a b^ of strat pac ktfa'c ai d , and 
throwing it across" the river* had thus at once a messure 
by which to determine the length of beams required* We 
found the breadth to be eighteen feet, and m it was necessary 
to allow sufficient additional length to the timbers to make 
the whole secure, we chose some beams twenty-four feet^ 
long. .How we were to get these across the river was another 
question, which I proposed we should discuss during dinner, 
to which my wife now summoned us. Our diaper consisted 
of a dish of crawfish and some very good rioe-milk. But 
before we began she called on us to inspect two sacks she 
had made for the ass, which, in the absence of large needles, ^ 
she contrived tO' stitch by using a sharp nail for an awL 
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Notwithstanding her di^iculties, she had succeeded in making 
very passable saddle-bags, which 1 failed not to . commend 
as they deserred. We had no Ifune, however, to spare for 
gossip, but despatched our meal in hl^, and hu^tied back to 
our work. 

After considering various plans for accomplishing our pur- 
pose, 1 secured the end of one of the long beams looseljto 
the trunk of a large tree, and then, attaching a long rope to 
the opposite extremity, 1 threw the loose end, by means of a 
stone, to the opposite bank of the stream, where we had pre- 
viously hxed the block used in our boat, to a tree by the 
hook which usually suspended it. I passed my rope, and re- , 
turning with the end to our own side, harnessed both the ass 
and the cow to it, and drove them rapidly from the shore. 
The device completely succeeded* The beam slowly rose into 
the air, turning round the trunk of the tree as a swivel, then 
advanced, and was finally lodged over the river, amidst the 
shouts of the boys, its own weight keeping it firm. Fritz 
and Jack, somewhat to my alarm, leaped on it immediately 
to run across. 

The chief difficulty was now removed. Three other beams 
were laid across by the same process, and, with the ready help 
of my sons, arranged at a convenient distance from each 
other. We then laid down planks close together across the 
beams, but not fixed, as in time of danger it might be neces- 
sary rapidly to remove the bridge. My wife and I were as 
much excited as the children, and ran across with delight. 
Thoroughly fatigued with our day’s ^bours, we were glad to 
retire to our tent, where, after offering up our thanks to God, 
we were speedily in the enjoyment of well-earned repose, 


CHAPTEB IX. 

A CHANGE OF BESIDSNCE. 

The feUAriag morning *my first thought was to warn the 
children of necessity for caution an'd prudence m the 
journey we wete jtow proposing, urging them not to wand^ 
from our side. We then prepared for departure. We assrai- 
bled the cattle ; the bags were fixed across backs of the 
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COW and the ass, and loaded with all onr heavy baggage ; our 
cooking utensils and provisions, consisting of biscuits, butter, 
cheese, and portable soup, our hammocks and blankets, the 
captain’s service of plate, were all carefully packed ift the 
bags, equally poised on each side the animals* Having de- 
spatched a hasty breakfiut, we were about to set out ; but my 
TTiTe remonstrated against leaving the fowls, even for a single 
night ; above all, Francis must have a place ; he could not 
possibly walk all the way* I ^Q^onuimdatgd the little fellow 
behind the hammocks on the ass’s back ; while the other 
boys set off in pursuit of the poultry and pigeons, from 
* whence they returned without accomplishing anything else 
than putting themselves in ill-humour. Their mother laughed 
at them for their thoughtless foUy, and, scattering a few hand- 
fuls of grain and crumbs, of bread, she soon got the whole 
poultry and pigeons around her, and, decoying them by the 
same means into the tent, I closed it frox^ the outside, and 
the whole, with wings and feet tied, were soon safe in two 
hampers on the other side of the donkey. 

All our stores which we could not carry with us were now 
collected into the tent ; and having secured it as carefully as 
we could, and arranged all the larger casks and chests, both 
full and empty,* aroimd it, we took qur departure. Each of 
us carried a game-bag and a gun. My wife and her eldest 
son led the way ; the cow and the ass, with its rider, followed 
them ; the third division consisted of the goats, driven by 
Jack, the little monkey seated on the back of its nurse and 
grimacing, to our great' amusement ; next came Ernest with 
the sheep; and I followed as the rear-guard. Our gallant 
dogs acted as aides-de-camp^ and*were continually passing 
from the front to the rear-rank. Our march was slow, but 
orderly, and quite patriarchaL ^^We are now travelling 
across the deserts as our first fathers did,” said I, and as the 
Arabs, • Tartars, and other nomade nations do to this day ; 
but they have their camels and horses, while we must be 
content with our poor ass and cow. For my part, I hope 
this migration will ' be our last.” My wife replied that our 
new destination, under the shade of her favourite trees, 
would amply repay all the toils of the journey. The sow 
had proved so.^ *mutinous, that, after one or two inefiectual 
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attempts, we had given up the idea of bringing her off; but 
we were not long gone when she set off voluntarily in the 
same direction, testifying, however, by her short grunts, the 
extrenje dissatisfaction with which she regarded our pro- 
ceedings, New difficulties beset us as soon as the bridge was 
crossed; for the rich grass tempted our animals to stray, 
and all our orderly cavalcade was soon in total confusion. 
The dogs were now o# the greatest use ; and, when we were 
once more in some order, I directed the leader to take the 
way along the coast, so as to avoid the repetition of this 
disaster. 

We had scarcely got fairly in motion again, when the dogs 
darted once more among the long grass, and presently a fierce 
barking and howling got up, as if they were engaged in 
combat. Fritz immediately prepared for action, Ernest drew 
near his mother, Jack rushed forward with his gun over his 
shoulder, and I cautiously advanced, desiring them to be dis- 
creet and cool; but Jack, with his usual impetuosity, leaped 
among the high grass to the dogs, and immediately returned, 
clapping his hands and crying out, “ Be quick, papa !— a 
huge porcupine, with quills as long as my arm T’ Believed 
of my greatest apprehensions by this announcement, I soon 
reached the spot, and really found a porcupine, whom the 
dogs were warmly attacking. It made a frightful noise, 
erecting and darting its quills so suddenly that the blood 
already flowed &om sev^eral wounds in the heads of the dogs, 
abundantly accounting for their fierce howling. Jack, how- 
ever, had no idea of being^an idle spectator in this unequal 
combat. Drawing a pistol from his belt, he discharged it 
directly into the head of the porcupine^ which fell dead on 
the spot. Jack was -very proud of his feat; while Fritz, by 
no means satisfied to be thus outdone by his little brother, 
commented with covert jealousy on the imprudence and rash- 
ness of hia conduct, and asked with some acerbity if he did 
not see that he might have shot one of the dogs, or even one 
of us ? Jack was by no means inclined to make any such 
acknowledgment, and words were running high between 
them, when 1 Interfered, and rebuked the spirit ^ich Fritz 
was giving way to, showing that, though Jack^as perhaps a 
little imprudent, he had exerted himself couiMeously for the 
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common good, and urging on both to cultivate generous and 
brotherly feelings towards each other^ Mamma was now 
summoned to see the curious animal her son's valour had de- 
stroyed. Her first thcrught was to dress the wounds made 
the quills which had stuck in the noses of the dogs during 
their attack. 

Jack earnestly desired to eany his booty with him ; but 
even when dead we found it no easyinatter to handle -the 
porcupine ; however, with the help of some bundles of soft 
> grass with which I enveloped it, we got it removed, and placed 
it on the donkey behind Francis. 

At last, we arrived at the end of our journey, and certainly 
the size of the trees surpassed anything I could have imagined. 
Jack had no doubt they were gigantic walnut-trees ; for my 
own part, I believed them to be a species of fig-tree — ^probably 
the Antilles fig. I congratulated my wife on her discovery 
‘ and judicious selection of this charming spot for ottr destined 
abode. If we can only contrive to fix 'our teat,” said I, 
** up among these branches, as you propose, we shall have 
little cause to dread the attack of any wild beast.” 

We released our animals from their loads, and let them 
graze, only taking the precaution to shackle their fore legs, so 
as to prevent them from wandering far; except the sow, who, 
as usual, took her own way. The fowls and pigeons were 
also restored to liberty, and left to their own disc|^tion. 
While my wife and I were discussing tjieneedfui^rangements 
for our future habitation, we were suddenly startled by the 
report of a gun ; but the next mdment the voice of Fritz re- 
I assured us ; he appeared with a large, beautiful tig^r-cat which 
he had shot. Bravo, my noble sportsman I” said I ; you 
have rendered good service to our fowls . and pigeons ; the foe 
you have just slain would have made an end of them in a 
single night. Wage an exterminating war with all such 
enemies, or wo shall not long have a chicken left.” Ernest 
then eo^amined the animal with hii^ customary attention, and 
declared that the proper name vras' the mar^ay, a fact Fritz 
did not dispute, only requesting that Jack might not meddle 
with the skin, as he wished to preserve it for a belt. I recom- 
mended him vO lose no time in skinning it, and give the flesh 
to the dogs. at the same time, determined to skin his 

porcupine to v'aake dog-collars. Part qf its flesh went into 
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the soup-kettle, and the rest was salted for the next day. We, 
then sought for some flat stones in the bed of the charming 
little river that ran at a little distance from us, and set about 
constructing a cooking-place. Francis had, meanwhile, been 
industriously employed gathermg dry sticks for a fire ; and 
while my wife was occupied in preparing our supper, I amused 
myself by making some packing-needles for her rude work 
from the quills of the porcupine. These I readily perforated 
with a nail which I heated in the fire till the point was red 
hot, and then took hold of the head with a wet doth. By 
this means a set of needles, of various sizes, were made in a 
very short time, to my wife's great satisfaction. I requested 
her, however, to be sparing in the use of our supply of twine 
and thread, as 1 had already thought of construct^g a rope- 
ladder with which to reach the lower branches of the trees. 
These, however, were fully thirty feet from the ground ; and 
neither my «ons nor myself could throw a stone, to which I 
had fastened a cord, over one of the bouglis. It was necessary 
to think of some other expedient. In the meantime, dinner 
• was ready. The porcupine made excellent soup, and the flesh 
was woll-tasted, though rather hard. My wife could not make 
up her mind to partake of it, but contented herself with a 
slice of ham and some cheese. As for the dogs, they made a 
hearty meal of the margay, the skin of which I assisted Fritz 
in stretching in the bed of the neighbouring rivulet, and 
securing it by 'means of large stones. 

« 

-ji 

% • 
CHAPTER X. . 

f- 

ESTABLISHMENT UNDER THE OBEAT TREE. 

After dinner, as I found we could not ascend at present, I 
sqspended our hammocks under the arch^ roots of our tree, 
and, covering the whole with sail-cloth, we had a shelter^ from 
the dew and the insects. 

While my wife was employed making harness for the cow 
and ass, I went with my sons to the 8hore,.to look for wood 
fit for our use next day. We saw a great quant^ of wredr, 
, but none fit for our purpose ; but Ernest direclra my atten- 
tion to a quantity Of bamboos, balfi>buried in toe sand, which. 
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when * cleaned and stript of their leaves, proved admirably 
adapted for the steps of my ladder. I cut them in pieces of 
about four or five feet long, and then the boys bound them 
into bundles for carrying hoipe* I secured some^of the 
slender stalks with which to make arrows for a plan 1 had 
already conceived, and we then proceeded towards a thicket 
where 1 hoped to obtain some fleuble boughs. 
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We appM>ached with our wonted caution, for fear of any 
i^tilea or other dangerous animds, aUowing Bill to pieoede 
us. *We had scarcely reached its outskirts when Bill made a 
Bidden spring and darted among the Icmg imderwood, imme- 
diately after which a troop of fiamingoer rose on the wing 
with a loudrwtHng sound. Frits, always reaify, fired at them. 
Two fell, odSl quite dead, the other, riightlyv wounded in the 
wing, made of its' long legs so that it would have 
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escaped, if Bill had not seized it and held it till we came up 
to take possession. The joy of Fritz was extreme to have this 
beautiful creature alive* He thought at once of curing its 
wound, and domesticating it with our own poultry. What 
splendid plumage !” said Ernest ; ** and you see he is web- 
footed like the goose, and has long legsiike the stork ; thus 
he can run as fast on land as he can swim in the water.’* 

“ Yes,” said I, “ and fly as quickly in the air. These birds 
I are remarkable for the power and strength of their wings. 

Few birds lutf^e so many advantages.** 

My boys occupied themselves in binding their captive and 
dressing his wounds, while 1 sought some of the canes which 
had done flowering, to cut off the hard ends, to point my 
arrows, as I knew is practised among the natives of the Antilles. 

I then selected the largest canes I could see, to assist me in 
measuring, by a geometrical process, the height of the tree. 
Ernest took the canes, 1 had the wounded flamingo, and Fritz 
carried his own game. Very loud were the cries of joy and 
astonishment at our approach. ' The children were delighted 
with the beautiful addition we had brought to our poultry ; 
but my wife was uneasy, lest it should require more food than 
she could spare. However, 1 assuved her our new guest 
would need no attention, as he would provide for himself at 
the river side, feeding on small flakes, worms, and insects. 

His wounds 1 dressed, and found th^ would soon be healed ; 

1 then tied him to a stake, near the river, by a cord long 
enough to allow him to flsh at his pleasure} and in fact, in a 
few days, he learned to know sis, and was quite domesticated. 

In the meantime, the boys had tied the two long canes together, 

. and set about measuring the height of our large tree ; but 
they soon came laughing, to report to me that I ought to have 
got them ten times as long to reach even the lowest branches. 

I ** There is a simpler mode than that,” said I, ** which geo- 
• metry teaches us, and by which the highest mountJbs can be 
measured.” 

I then showed the method of measuring heights by tri- « 
angles and imaginary lines, using canes of different lengths | 
"and cords dnstead of mathematietd instruments; and I satis- 
factorily established the height of the lower brai^hes tq be 
thirty feet,* a fact which I was desirous of ascertiming, with 
a view to the construction of a ladder of the nec^sory length. 
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I next desired Fritz to measure how much stout rope we i>os- 
sessed, and the little ones to collect all the small string, and 
wind it ; while I sat down on the grass and proceeded to con- 
struct arrows of the canes I had gathered, filling them with 
wet sand to give them weight, and feathering them the 
dead flamingo. I then made a bow of one of the sf^ngest 
bamboos ; and no sooner did the boys see me thus equipped 
with a bow and arrows than they crowded round me, shouting 
joyfully, “ A bow ! a bow and arrows 1 Do let me try it ! — 
and me I — and me also !” ^ Have a little patience,” said I 

in reply ; ** this is not made for mere amusement.’' I then 
obtained from my wife a ball of stout packthread, which her 
never-failing bag supplied. One end of the thread I secured 
-to my arrow, and having unwound it, I shot off the arrow so 
that it passed over one of the stoutest of the lower branches 
and fell on the opposide side, carrying the thread with it. It 
was easy, by means of the thread, to d^w a stout cord over ! 
the same bough, and having thus satisj^ctorily completed the 
preliminary steps, I now set about the construction of the 
ladder. Fritz had measured our ropes, arid 'found two of 
forty feet each — exactly what I wanted. These I stretched 
on the ground at abouf* one foot- distatice from each other ; 
Fritz cut pieces of cain two feet long, which Ernest passed to 
me, and these I attachedi;o' the ropes by means of cords, with 
a space of about twelve inches between ; and Jack completed 
their fastening by driving a stout nail through each, and into 
the rope, so as effectually to prevent them from shifting. In 
a very short , time our ladder wSs, completed ; and, tying it to 
the end of the cord which went over the branch, we drew it 
up without difficulty. All the boys were anxious to ascend ; 
but I chose Jack as the nimbte^ and lightest, and sent him 
up the tree ; Fritz followed with a hammer and nails, 
and seeui^ the ladder so fizmly to &e branch that 1 had no ^ 
hesitation in ascending myself, having first attached its lower 
end* to stakes, firmly driven into the ground. 1 carried with 
me a large pulley fixed to the end of a rope, which I attached 
to a branch above us, to enable us to raise the planks neces- 
sary to fom the ground-work of our habitation. 1 smoothed 
the bough '^^nth ue so as to prevent the fraying of the 
ropes, send^ the boys down to be out of my way. A cl^ar 
moonlight had enabled me to prolong my labours to a much 
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later hour than usual/ but I was now completely worn out, 
and descended with the intention of immediately retiring to 
rest. Great was my surprise on reaching the ground to find 
that the boys whom I hadisent down before me had not been 
there. * I was totally at a loss what to imagine ; but all anxiety 
was at once dispelled by their voices being heard at that mo- 
ment singing the evening hymn on one of the topmost boughs. 
They had slipped up the tree instead of descending, while I 
was too busy to observe them, and, filled with wonder and 
reverence at the sublime view below them, had burst out into 
the hymn of thanksgiving to God. I did not deem it neces- 
sary to make any very serious complaint when they soon after 
descended, but directed them to assemble the animals, and to 
collect wood, to keep up fires during the night, in order to 
drive away any wild beasts that might be near. 

My wife then displayed her work — complete harness for 
our two beasts of burdeilk Supper was now ready, one piece 
of tho porcupine was roasted Jby the fire, smelling deliciously 
another piece formed a rich soup ; a cloth was spread on tjic 
turf ; the ham, cheese, butter, and biscuits, were placed upon 
it. Our supper done, my wife drew the poultry together by 
scattering crumbs and grains so as to accustom them to the 
spot. We soon saw the pigeons fly to roost on the higher 
branches of the trees, while the fowls perched on the ladder ; 
the beasts were tied to the roots among which our hammocks 
were suspended. Some objections were expressed by the 
boys to the discomfort of these beds after the pleasant cushion 
of moss on which we had beGn sleeping ; but I ridiculed such 
effeminacy, and it was abundantly obvious by the looks of all 
that they were already too sleepy to be very difficult to 
satisfy. We had gathered several heaps of faggots and dry 
grass so as to form a circle around us. These we lighted as 
watch-fires, and soon all were sound asleep exeept myself, 
kept awake by anxiety for the safety of the rest. 
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CHAPTER X:. 

EHCAMPMENT UNDER THE GREAT TREE. 

Mr mind was too much pre-occupiod with anxieties for the 
others to permit me to sleep till near dawn. By degrees, 
however, I became more composed and free from apprehension, 
and at length fell into a sound sleep, from wliieh I rose re- 
freshed, and we were soon all busy at work. My wife, after 
milking the cow and goats, harnessed the cow and ass, and set 
out with Ernest, Jack, and Francis, to bring home a supjily 
of drift-w’ood from the shore. In the meantime, I mounted 
the ladder witli Fritz, and we set to work stoutly, with axe 
and saw, to rid ourselves of all useless branches. Some, about 
Jgst above our foundation, we loft, to suspend our liain- 
^ from, and others, a little hi^er, to suppoi*t the roof, 

Tvhich, at present, was to be merely sail-clotlt. My wife suc- 
ceeded in collecting us some boards and planks, which, with 
licr assistance, and the aid of the pulle}’’, we hoisted up. Wo 
then arranged them on the level branches close to each other, 
in such a manner as to form a smooth and solid floor ; and 
we made a sort of parapet round, to prevent accidents ; the 
sail-cloth was raised over the high brancJjcs, forming a roof ; 
and, being brought down on each side, was nailed to the 
parapet. The immense trunk protected the back of our 
apartment, and the front was open toi.admJt the breeze from 
the sea, which was visible from this elevation. We hoisted 
our hammocks and blankets by the pulley, and suspended 
them ; we then descended, and some portion of the day being 
still before us, we sot about constructing a table and some 
benches from the remainder of our wood, w'hicli wo fixed 
betivecn the large roots of the tree, henceforward to be our 
dinftig-rooni. The younger boys collected the c^ips for fire- 
wood ; while their mamma prepared supper, which we stood 
in need of. 

Exhausted with a hard day’s .work, I threw myself at leftgtU 
on the grass, while my wife proceeded to dish a very comfort- 
able stew, which she had prepared for us from the flamingo 
shot the previous day. Its companion seemed already becom- 
ing familiarised w'ith us, w’hile our little monkey leaped from 
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ono to another, mimicking all our gestures, and furnishing us 
^ Trith an endless source of amusement. The poultry, we were 
also glad to see, were still inclined to stay by us. To augment 
our satisfaction, our great sow, who had deserted us for two 
days, returned of her own accord, grunting her joy at our re* 



union. My wife welcomed her with particular distinction, 
treating her with all the milk we had to spare ; for, as she had 
no dairy utensils to make cheese or butter, it was best 
thus to dispose of our superfluity. * I promised her, on 
our next voyage to the ship, to procure ail these neces- 
sarios. This she could not, however, hear of without 
shuddering. 

The boys now lighted the fires for the night. Our two 
dogs were securpd to the roots of the tree as a protection 
against invaderc, and we commenced our ascent. The labours 
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of the day had been amply sufficient to make us welcome' the 
hour of rest The three boys mounted, one after the other, 
the moment the word was given. Their mother took it with 
more deliberation, and cautiously guarding each step,, at length 
landed for the first time on the aerie dwelling which li£ld ori- 
ginated in her own suggestion. My own ascent was the last 
and most difficult ; as, besides having little Francis on .my 
back, 1 had detached the lower part of the ladder from the 
roots, in order to admit of its being drawn up after me, so 
that it swung about very unpleasantly, greatly adding to the 
difficulty of this A>vel approach to our new dwelling. I got 
up, however, safely at last, and, having drawn the ladder after 
me, we all felt a sense of security, which amply repaid us for 
the labour we had expended. I deemed it, however, advisable 
to lay our guns within reach, and having thus provided against 
every danger, we were soon asleep, and did not 'wake till the 
sun shone brightly in upon us. 


CHAPTEB XII. 

THE FIRST SABBATH. 

Next morning, all awoke in good spirits ; J told them that 
on this, the Lord's day, we would do no work* We descended 
by means of our ladder ; and, while 1 proceeded with the 
boys to provide the animals with needful food, my wife x>re- 
pai*ed our Imakfast of biscuits and warm milk. This done, 
iny children and thmr mother seated thmnsdives on the grass, 
while I occupied a alight emmenoe before them ; and, having 
sung a part of the 118th Psalm, with which the boys were all 
familiar, 1 repeated the church service of the day, after which 
I sought to interest and instruct them by means of the follow- 
ing allegory : — 

There was once on a time a Great King, who had two vast 
possesions, the one known as the Kingdom of Light and 
k Beality, because unceasing activity and constant light pre- 
vailed there ; the other, situated on its northern frontiers, in 
the regions of ice*and snow, and of which the sovereign alone 
knew the extent. The latter was called the Kingdom of In- 
dolence and Night, because everything in it was inactive and 
dark. ' 
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j “ The inhabitants of the first kingdom lived in the enjoy- 
i mont of uninterrupted felicity. The King held his court at a 
! magniiicent city, called the Heavenly Host, where thousands 
of happy attendants waited to do his bidding clothed in gar- 
ments more beautiful than the rainbow, ana purer than the 
snow — ^for white was the colour of the Great King, as the 
emblem of purity. There were man^j degrees among them, 
but all were united together in the unchanging bonds of affeo- 
tion and sincerity, and none could conceive of a higher grati- 
fication than to be employed in the service of their royal 
master. 

“ Not far from the frontiers, the Great King possessed a 
desert island, which he desired to people and cultivate, in # 
order to make it, for a time, the abode of those of his subjects , 
I whom he intended to admit, by degrees, into his Heavenly 

I City, a favour he wished to bestow* on the greatest number 

I possible. This, island was called Earthly Abode ; and he who 
passed some time there worthily was to be received into all 
the happiness of the heavenly city. To attain this, the Great 
Iving equipped a fleet to transport the colonists, whom he 
j chose from the kingdom of Night, to this island. Once 
arrived there, the benevolent sovereign bestowed upon them 
everything which he conceived calculated to insure their 
happiness. Admitted as they were to the enjoyment of light, 
and all the natural beauties which the newly-peopled island 
' possessed, the colonists could not but contrast with joy the 
j change from their former dull and gloomy abode. He further 

I gave to each of them the prcAnise that this island was to be 

only a probationary stage, and that all who fulfilled their duties 
j as colonists, cultivated their new lands, and acted in implicit 

j obedience to the laws he had appointed, should be admitted to 

! the full privileges of citizens of the Heavenly Rest so soon aa 

their period of probation had expired. In order the more 
effectually to carry out his plans, the King appointed his son 
I to be the governor of the new colony, he having assembled 

j them all, and set forth to them the obligations they were re- 

j quired to fulfil, as well as the Y^enalties in case of neglect and 

' disobedience, including for the idle, the contemptuous, and 

I the wicked, the condemnation to perpetual slavery and banish- 

ment to labour in glbomy subterranean mines. The prince, 
moreover, told them that ships would be sent from time to 
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time to bring off such as merited translation to the Kingdom 
of Light. 

“ All declared themselves delighted with the terms on which 
they were to be governed and admitted to higher privileges. 
But no sooner 'wA'e they fairly established than each 'did as 
he pleased/ following only the <iictates of his own pleasure, 
planting wild fruits which pleased the eye, rather than the 
useful seeds given thexn to sow and reap, and in iall things 
consulting their ease, sloth, or self-will. A few laboured 
with courage, as they had been taught, rejoicing in the hope 
of the promise given them. 

" The Great King was faithful to his word. From time to 
^time frigates arrived, bearing the name of some disease. 
These were followed by a large vessel called The Grave, 
bearing the flag of the Admiral Death. This flag was of two 
colours, green and black ; and appeared to the colonists, ac- 
cording to their state, the smiling colour of Hope, or the 
gloomy hue of Despair. These vessels al^i^ys arrived un- 
expectedly, and were usually unwelcome. The officers worn 
sent out by the admiral to seize those he pointed out ; many 
who were unwilling were compelled to go ; and others, whose 
land was prepared, and even the harvest ripening, w’ere sum- 
moned : but these went joyfully, sure that they went to happi- 
ness. So 800a as the colonists arrived, the Great King 
awarded the punishments and recompenses. Excuses were 
now too late ; the negligent were sent to labour in the dark 
mines, while the faithful were received into their glorious 
abodes of happiness.” 

Such was the paralbe by means of wliich I sought at once 
to amuse and to instruct my family. I then proceeded to 
question^ tny sons as to the ideas it had suggested to them, 
and drew them into various remarks on tho ingratitude and 
folly of'those people who despised the laws of so good a king, 
and disbelieved alike his promises and* his threats ; and after 
we had united together in singing a hymn, I could not avoid 
expressing to my wife my sorrow that, in all my eagerness to 
recover what was valuable from the wreck, 1 had never 
thought of the Bible. **What wmuld you. say,” said she 
smiling, if that also was to be found in this never-failing 
bag of mine V* and, suiting the action to the word, she put 
in her hand and drew forth a copy of the Holy Scriptures^ 






minds by this mode of occupying the morning of the Sabbath. 
Thfoughout the day wo abstained from all unnecessary work ; 
and though the two youngest boys employed themselves in 
innocent recreations suited to their age, the day passed with- 
out any unbecoming neglect ■of the Sabbath. 

The next morning, Ernest had used my bow very skilfully, 
which 1 had given him, bringing down some dozens of small 
birds, a sort of. ortolan, from the branches of our tree, where 
they assembled to f<^ed on the figs* This induced tliem all to 
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wish for such a weapon. I was well pleased to encourage 
thorn in the use of an instrument which might hereafter be- 
come indispensable to our existence. Our supply of powder, 
I reflected, must become exhausted, and might, indeed by 
some unforeseen accident, be destroyed in a moment. It was, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that wo should be inde- 
pendent of it, and acquire a means both of supplying our 
table and defending ourselves from enemies. “And wh}’,” 
thought I, “ since the Caribs are trained in the use of the 
bow almost from their infancy, so that they learn to take un- 
erring aim, even at the smallest birds, may it not be possible 
to train my children also to a little skill and dexterity ?’* My 
commendation of Ernest's skill added to the anxiety of the 
boys to be equipped in a like manner, and I accordingly per- 
severed till I Jiad furnished Ernest and Jjick with a quiver to 
contain a supply of arrows, and a good flexible bow. Frite 
was the only one who seemed to watch my progress 'with in- 
difference. He was engaged in preparing the skin of the 
margay ; and, as soon as I had set the rest to work with their * 
bow’s and arrows, I showed him how to clean it, by rubbing it 
with sand in the river, till no vestige of fat or flesh ■was left, 
and then applying butter to render it flexible. 

These employments filled up the morning ; the dinner hour 
drew on before ■wo were aware. The boys had already^Wsed 
their novel weapons with such dexterity that -.’'c found a'Tlish 
of wild pigeons cooked for us. I gavo t?<fm leave to kill as 
many ortolans as they chose, for I ^.’.ew that, half roamed, 
and put into casks, covered with bS5*er, they woul4 keep j for 
a length qf time, and prove an invaluable resource jn time of 
need. As I continued my work, making arrows and a bow 
for Francis, I intimated to my wife that the figs Avhich had 
attracted the wild pigeons to the trees would probably prove - 
no loss acceptable to our own poultry, and thus enable her to 
husband our supply of grain. This -was a great satisfaction 
to her.' And thus another day passed, and we mounted to 
our dormitory to taste the sweet slumber that follows a day 
of toil. 
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I CHAPTER Xin. 

I * TOPOORAPny. 

1 ' • 

j Ernest and Jack resumed their bows and arrows on the 

I following morning, and practised the novel weapons with tin- 

I diminished ardour, while little Francis ■ was impatient to be 
similarly equipped for the chase. Having finished a bow for • 
him, his next demand was for a quiver to hold his arrows. . 
The delicate bark of a tree, united with glue, obtained from 
our portable soup, formed an admirable quiver ; this I sus- • 
pended by a string round the neck of my boy, and sent him 
off, delighted, to try his skill along with his brothers. 

As wo were sitting together, after dinner, I proposed that we 
should give names to all the parts of our island known to us, 
in order that, by a pleasing delusion, we might fancy ourselves 
in an inhabited country. It would not only take away from 
us, in some degree, the feeling of being occupants of a strange 
land, but it would also be convenient for us in referring to 
places. The idea met with the liveliest approbation from all, 
and all wore eager to suggest the titles for our new posses- 
ib sions. It will be W’ell,” said I, “ to designate each by the 
spcclR events associated with it since our arrival, so as to fix 
^lie names more^'^adily in our memory/’ To this all agreed, 
and, having thus arA^iiged our preliminaries, I called on Fritz 
to begin by suggesting^^. name for the bay where wo landed. 

“ The Bay of Oysters /'*^'Jkid he, as wo found them there 
in silch abundance.’^ ** Oh, no!” said Jack, ‘‘let it be Lobster 
Bay, since it was there that one of them caught me by the 
leg.” “My advice,” said my wife, “is that, in gratitude to 
God, wc should name it Safety Bay'* We were all pleased 
with this name, which was forthwith adopted. 

“What shall be the name of the spot whore our first 
dwelling was reared ?” was my next question. Fritz suggested 
the name of Tent House. “Very good,” said I; “and the - 
island at the mouth of SafAy BayV* Shark Island was ac- 
knowledged by all as the fittest name. Tlamingo Marsh, in 
like manner, commemorated the sp6t where we had cut our 
arrows. The prrjiuontory from whence Fritz and I had looked 
in vain for any traces of our shipmates was designated Cape 
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lyisappointment JPorcupine Plain marked the level ground 
between the river and our dw-elling, where Jack had inter- 
fered to such good puq^ose. The stream itself was called 
JacJccbL Miver^ and the bridge FamHy Bridge. Tire most 
difficult point was, to name our present abode. At last we 
agreed on the name of FedcorCe Nest. This was received with 
acclamations, and I poured out for my young nestlings each a 
glass of sweet wine, to drink prosperity to Falcon’s Xest. 
We thus completed for the present the geographical nomen- 
clature of our little kingdom. 

When the heat of the day was over, I proposed that we 
should for once have a ramble together. My sons had re- 
turned to their occupation as tanners — ^Fritz to complete his 
belt, and Jack to make a sort of cuirass, of the formidable 
skin of the porcupine, as an armour for Turk. My proposi- 
tion was immediately welcomed with delight. All threw 
down their work, and made ready to join me. But as in our 
present state it was desirable to combine utility with pastime, 
it was decided to go to Tent House to renew our supplies of 
ammunition and provisions, and, if possible, to bring away 
the geese and ducks with us to the vicinity of our now 
dwelling, where there w’as a stream abundantly large, and 
otherwise well suited to their habits. Wo chose the road 
leading to the rocks higher up the river, in preference to that 
by the coast, as it gave us the advanta^jf^^Sf a pleasantly- 
shaded road, while we would find the J^rdge an advantage in 
returning with our au})plics. out ; Fritz decorated 

with his beautiful belt of skin ; J^*k also appeared wdth a 
pair of pistols stuck in his belt ; nor did little Francis forget 
his bow and arrows, while the others carried each a gun and 
game-bag. My wife carried a large jar, which she intended 
to fill with a supply of butter. Turk walked before us, w'ith 
his coat of mail, and Bill followed, keeping at a respectful 
dbtance from him for fear of the darts. KnipSj as my boys 
^ called " the monkey, leaped on his back as usual ; but the 
reception he met with there made him speedily jump offi, chat- 
tering and grinning ivith pain. He soon discovered, however, 
that Bill was free from any such source of discomfort, and, 
mounting on his back, converted him into hb palfrey for the 
journey. 

The banks of the river afforded us a charmiug walk. For 

■ u 
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a time we pursued our route under the shade of the trees • 
the boys ran about to the right and left, frequently getting 
entirely out of sight, until we reached the end of the wood. 
Here Ijthought it prudent to summon them together; but 
before I had time to call them, the whole appeared nimiing 









towards me at their utmost speed. Ernest was the foremost, 
and so soon as he recovered his breath, he presented mo with 
three little apples of a green colour, exclaiming at the same 
time exultingly, ** Potatoes I Papa, we have found potatoes V* 
The other boys followed, equally eager to announce •their 
discovery. 7. was slow to believe in the certainty of so provi- 
dential a discovery ; but my wife said at once, ** Come, let us 
not waste time discussing the probability of it when we can 
ascertain at once if it be true.’* We hastened to the spot, 
and saw, with a degree of joy which it is difficult fully to 
express, a large area covered with plants which we could no 
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longer doubt were those of the potato. Well,” said Jack, 
** if Ernest’s superior knowledge discovered them, I will be 
the first to supply you with potatoes and he accordingly set 
to work with such zeal that wo had soon a bag of fine ripe 
potatoes, whicli we carried on to Tent House. 

We had been much delighted with the new and lovely 
scenery of our road : the prickly cactus, and aloe, with its 
white flowers ; the Indian flg ; the white and yellow jasmine ; 
the fragrant vanilla, throwing round its graceful festoons. 
Above all, the regal pine-apple grew in profusion, and we 
feasted on it, for the first time, with avidity. Among the rich 
cactus plants and the prickly aloes, I perceived a plant with 
large pointed leaves, which 1 knew to be the Icarata. It is a 
plant with beautiful red flowers ; the leaves are an excellent 
application to wounds ; thread is made from its filaments, and 
the pith supplies an excellent tinder. The latter seemed to 
the boys by far the most valuable discovery, and indeed of 
much more importance than that of the potatoes. The 
plant will at least prove a very useful one," said I, since it 
will furnish your mother with the means of supplying her bag 
anew ^Yith one needful portion of its contents when the pre- 
sent store is exhausted.” My wdfe was greatly delighted 
with the discovery. She had already felt some anxiety about 
the exhaustion of her useful little store, ^ which, notwithstanding 
all her care, she could not hope woiildU'^t long ; and she 
told the boys that she valued this ulnailing source for the 
supply of so useful an article than the most valued 

luxuries they could find for the tifole. “ How happy it is for 
us,” said she, that you have devoted yourself to reading and 
study. In our ignorance we might have passed this treasure, 
without suspecting^#value. But,” continued she, “ I fear it 
will prove a very difficult operation to extract thread from this 
prickly leaf.” ** Not at all,”* said I, ** we have nothing to do 
but to <ky the leaf, either in tlie sun, or more rapidly before 
the fijnf We shall then be able easily to separate the fibres 
frop^raieir covering.” 

Tritz remarked that this plant might indeed be of value. 
** But of what possible use,” said be, “ can these prickly shrubs 
and plants be that grow in such profusion around us ?” “ Of 
much,” said I. “ l^lany of these fiimish the chief medicines 
employed in Europe; others are useful in the arts or in 
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manufactures. The Indian fig, for instance, is a most inte- 
resting tree. It grows in the most arid soil. The fruit is 
said to be sweet and wholesome.’* 

In a moment, my little active Jack was climbing the rocks 
to gather some of these figs ; but he had not remarked that 
they were covered with thousands of slender thorns, finer 
than the finest needles, which terribly wounded his fingers. 
He returned, weeping bitterly and dancing ivith pain. 
Having rallied him a little for his greediness, I extracted the 
thorns, and then showed him how to open the fruit, by first 
cutting off the pointed end as it lay on the ground; into this I 
fixed a piece of stick, and then pared it with my knife. The 
novelty of the expedient recommended it, and they were 
soon all engaged eating the fruit, which they declared was 
very good. 

In the meantime, I saw Ernest examining one of the figs 
very attentively. “ Oh, papa,” said he, “ what a singular 
sight ! The fig is covered with a small red insect. I cannot 
shake thenvoff. Can they be the cochineal ?” I recognised 
•at once the precious insect, of which I explained to my sons 
the nature and use. “ It is with this insect,” said I, “ that 
the beautiful and rich scarlet dye is made. It is found in 
America, and the Europeans give its weight in gold for it.” 

Thus discoursing on the wonders of nature and the neces- 
sity of increasing our knowledge by observation and study, 
we arrived at Tent House, and found it in the same state 
we left it. We set to work immediately to collect necessaries. 
I opened the butter-cask, and my wife and little Francis 
filled the pot ; Fritz collected- the needful supply of powder 
and shot ; while Ernest and Jack set off to capture the geese 
and ducks y but they had become so wild that it would have 
been impossible if Ernest hud not thought of an expedient. 
Tying a bit of cheese to a long string, he threw it into the 
water, where it floated, and it was greedily gobbled up by 
the voracious birds. As he retained a hold of the other*end 
of the line, he was thus enabled to draw them all successively 
to land ; and, affer securing fheir legs and wings, he cut off 
the string close to the beak, leaving them to digest the 
remainder with the cheese. 

We presented a somewhat grotesque cavalcade on onr 
return. The potato-bags were laid across the backs of the 
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two dogs, and the geese and ducks distributed among the 
party. They proved a very noisy as well as burdensome 
load ; but we reached our dwellings under the great trees at 
last, wearied indeed, but still in good humour, and well 
pleaded with the fruits of our day's ramble. My wife soon 
had her pot of potatoes on the lire. She then milked the 
cow and goat, while I set the fowls at liberty on the banks of 
the river. Our pototoes, along with a cup of milk, supplied 
us with a new and very acceptable supper; and we then 
sought our repose among the leaves. 


I CHAPTER XIV. 

I THE SLEDGE. 

I HAD remarked, as we came along the shore the previous 
1 evening, among various other things cast up by the waves, 

j different pieces of wood which appeared to me well suited for 

I making a sledge to convey our casks and heavy stores from 
j Tent House to Palcon’s Nest. At dawn of day I woke Ernest, 

j whose inclination to indolence I wished to overcome, and 

j leaving the rest asleep, we descended, and, harnessing the ass 
I to a strong branch of a tree that was lying near, we proceeded 
to the shore. I had no difficulty in selecting proper pieces 
of wood ; we sawed them the right length, tied them together, 

J and laid them across the bough, which the patient animal 
i drew very contentedly. • We added to the load a small chfist 
we discovered half-buried in the sand, and we returned 
homewards, Ernest leading the ass, and 1 assisted by raising 
the load with a long pole, which I used as a lev^r when we 
i met with any obstruction. My wife, who had felt some 

anxiety at our absence, was well pleased to see us return, 
i and all were curious to ascertain what the box contained. 1 

1 opened it, and found only some clothes of linen, wet with sea- 

water, but still of value to us, as our supplies in this respeet 
, were extremely limited. In my absence, the boys had busied 

1 themselves shooting the wild pigeons ; they had killed about 

» fifty, but had consumed so much powder and shot, that I 

j checked a prodigality ^ imprudent in our situation. I 

I taught them to make snares for the birds of the threads we 
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drew from the kaxata leaves we had brought home. This 
novel task had great attractions for the boys ; and I set Jack 
to work, with little Francis for his assistant, while I, with my 
two elder boys, began to construct the sledge. As we were 
working, we heard a great noise among the fowls, and Ernest, 
looking about, discovered the monkey seizing and hiding the 
eggs from the nests ; he had collected a good store in a hole 
among the roots, which Eiiiest carried to his mother ; and 
Knips was punished by being tied up every morning till the 
eggs were collected. 

On returning to dinner, we learned from Jack that he had 
been up in the tree during the forenoon, fastening his snares, 
and had discovered that the pigeons were making nests. 
This furnished me with an additional reason fdl* forbidding 
all firing in future in the trees ; and I further warned the 
boys to watch lest any of our own pigeons should get 
entangled in the snares. 

By persevering application to our task, we contrived to 
finish a very practicable sledge. Two long curved planks of 
wood, crossed by three pieces, at a distance from each other, 
formed the simple conveyance. The fore and hind parts 
were in the form of horns, to keep the load from falling ofi'. 
Two ropes were fastened to the front, and my sledge was 
complete. The sight of it afforded my wife great delight, 
and she was impatient that I should set out for Tent House 
without delay. She had’ formed the project of preserving 
the wild pigeons shot by the boys, as a provision for the 
period of the year which we necessarily looked forward to 
when such supplies woulcT fail us, and required the cask of 
butter, as well as other stores, for the purpose. To this I 
had no objection ; and accordingly,' leaving Fritz in charge 
of the family, I once more selected Ernest as my companion, 
and, yoking the ass and cow to the sledge, we set off to our 
stgre-house. * 

When we were departing, Fritz presented each of us .with 
a little case he had mode from the skin of the margay. They 
were ingeniously contrived to contain knife, fork, and spoon, 
and a small hatchet. Tlius equipped, and with Bill as our 
guard, we set off along the shore, and soon crossed by Family 
Bridge to the store-house. After unharnessing the animals, 

• we began to load. We took the cask of butter, the cheese, * 
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aad the biscnit, all the rest of our utensils, powder, shot, and 
Turk’s armour, which we had left there. We were so com- 
pletely engrossed by our work that we did not perceive, till 
it was finished, that the animals had strayed across the bridge, 
attracted by the abundance of fine grass on the other side of 
the river, and were now out of sight. I despatched Ernest 
with Bill to bring them back ; and, as I had no dt>ubt of his 
speedy success, 1 employed the interval in refreshing myself 
with a bath in the sea. At the extremity of Safety Bay, I 
discovered a marsh in which a quantity of fine bulrushes 
were growing, and occupied myself in cutting tflem. When 
Ernest had brought back our wanderers, he removed the first 
planks from the bridge, and by this simple means effectually 
prevented their a^ain straying straying beyond- our reach. I 
desired him also to fill a small bag with the salt which he 
had formerly noticed in the crevices of the rocks. He had 
not been absent long, when I heard him cry out, “ Papa ! 
papa ! — a huge fish I I cannot hold it ; it will break my 
line.’’ 1 ran to his assistance, and found him hauling at a 
line to which an enormous salmon was attached, th^t had 
nearly pulled him into the water. I let it have a little more 
line, then drew it gently into a shallow, and secured it. It 
appeared about fifteen pounds weight ; and we pleased our- 
selves with the idea of presenting this to our provident 
housekeeper. Ernest had formerly observed that the fish 
frequented this part of the coast, and accordingly brought 
his line with him ; he had taken about a dozen small fishes, 
which he had in his handkerchief, before he was overpowered 
by the salmon. I cut the fishes opfen, and rubbed the inside 
with salt to preserve them ; then placing them in a small box 
on the sledge, and adding our bags of salt, we harnessed our 
animals, and set off homewards. 

When we were about half-way, Bill left us, and, by her 
barking, raised a singular animal, which seemed to leap 
rather than run. The irregular bounds of the animal dis- 
concerted my aim, and, though very near, I missed it. 
Ernest was more fortunate ; he * fired at it and killed it. It 
was about the size of a sheep, with the tail of a tiger ; its 
head and skin resembled those of a mouse ; its forelegs were 
like tliose of a squirrel, while its hind legs seemed dispro- 
portionately large, like a pair of great stilts. After Ernest’s 
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pride of victory was a little subdued, he fell back on his 
science, and began to examine his spoil. I was at a loss at 
first to conceive what it could possibly be ; but Ernest began 
recalling his reminiscences in natural history, and it presently 
occurreX to me that the strange animal we had secured could 
be none other than the kangaroo. Ernest was anxious to 
preserve the skin unhurt, so I tied the four feet together, 
and, passing a stick through between them, we carried it in 
this manner to the sledge. It formed a wei^ty addition to 
the load ; but, by proceeding slowly, and rendering assistance 
when any unusual impediment occurred, we got along with- 
out much difficulty, and reached Falcon’s Nest at a some- 
what late hour. 

We had heard the voices of the boys sometime before we 
got sight of them ; but they were soon around us, inquiring 
after our success. The fish was received by my dear wife 
with much satisfaction. The butter, cheese, and biscuits 
were no less acceptable ; but the grand object of curiosity 
was the kangaroo. Fritz displayq^ a little jealousy, but soon 
surmounted it by an exertion of -his nobler feelings, and only 
the keen eye of a father could have discovered it. He con- 
gratulated Ernest warmly, but could not help begging to 
accompany me next time. I promise you that,” said I, 
“ as a reward for the conquest you have achieved over your 
i jealousy of your brother ; but, remember, I could not haTC 
' given you a greater proof of my confidence than in leaving 
you to j)rotect your mother and brothers. A noble mind 
finds its purest joy in the accomplishment of its duty, and to 
that willingly sacrifices its inclination. But,” said I, “ to- 
morrow you shall be my companion, when I propose another 
voyage to the wreck.” 

Our ordinary occupations terminated the labours of the 
day. I fed the tired animals, giving them some salt with their 
grass, a great treat to them. We then prepared and hung 
up the kangaroo, designing to salt and smoke such parts of it 
as we could not immediately consume. Our supper done, 
we concluded the day witK our wonted services, and then 
thankfully withdrew to our hammocks, and were speedily 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


FRESH SUPPLIES FROM THE WRECK. 

I BOSE early, and descended the ladder, a little uneasy 
about our kangaroo, and found I was but just in time to save 
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it from the dogS. * l%fey had so enjoyed their repSOT on the 
entrails which 1 had given them the night before, that, they 
had apparently agreed togeth^ to breakfast on the remainderr 
They had succeeded in teazlne off the head, which was in 
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their reach, and were devouring it in a sort of growling 
partnership. As we could not affisrd to have our watchmen 
turn robbers on* our hands, I seized a stout cane and gave 
both the dogs so sound a beating that the noise they made 
awoke wife, and brpught her down to ascertain the cause. 

Without loss of time, 1 commenced to s/trip the kangaroo 
of his elegant skin, and washing myself, and changing my 
dress after this unpleasant operation, 1 joined my family at 
breakfast. I then announced my plan of -visiting the vessel, 
and ordered Fritz to mike preparations. My wife resigned 
herself mournfully to the necessity. When we were ready 
to depart, Ernest and Jack -were not to be found ; their 
mother suspected they had gone to get potatoes, an idea 
which somewhat relieved my mind. I charged her, however, 
• to reprimand them on their return for going off on such an 
adventure without our leave. We set out towards Tent 
IIousc, leaving Bill to protect the household, and taking 
Turk along with us. 

We had proceeded without interruption almost to Jackal 
Biver, when all at once, to our great astonishment, Ernest 
and Jack leaped out of a thicket with a shout of delight, and 
announced their intention of accompanying us, which they 
conceived tliey had secured by this stratagem. Their joy 
was so great that 1 could not express all the disapprobation I 
had intended. I reproved, them, however, and ordered their 
immediate return home. I was glad of the opportunity this 
gave me of sending back a message, and I accordingly 
charged them to tell their mother not to be uneasy. if we did 
not return till the follownBg day ; a thing 1 had not; had the 
courage to tell her at our parting. ^^The boys looked sadly 
mortified and disappointed at their dismissal ; but 1 begged 
of them to consider the uneasiness that their mother must 
experience if they did not appear at the dinner hour; and 
the better to secure their attention to this, I requested Fritz 
to give his silver watch to Ernest, as I knew we could replace 
it when we reached the ship. The novelty of the -watch 
served to reconcile the boys* in some degree to their disap- 
pointment, and we proceeded towards the bay. We lost no 
time in embarking, and, with the help of the current, were 
soon alongside the wreck. 

My first care was to construct some more convenient trans- 
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port vessel than our boat. Fritz proposed a raft. ^We soon 
found a number of water casks, which we emptied and closed 
again, and threw a dozen of them into the sea between the 
ship and our boat. Some long planks were laid on them and 
secured with ropes ; we next constructed a parapet a^l round, 
and thus had a solid raft, capable of effecting in a single 
voyage more than we could have hoped to do in many suc - 
cessive tri]>s wlth^nr first boat. This work occupied us the 
whole day, scarc^ interrupt^ by ^ting a little cold meat 
from our game bags. Exhausted by fatigue, we were glad to 
retire to rest in the captain’s cabin on an elastic npittress, of 
which our hammocks had made us forget tiie con&Srt* Early 
next morning, we began to load our raft. 

We commenced by completely stripping « the cabin, taking^ 
away even the doors and windows. Two of the officers'' 
chests proved a great x>rize ; but that of the carpenter afforded 
us the greatest satisfaction. One case, on being opened, was 
found to contain a valuable assortment of jewellery, snuff- 
boxes, and money, which at first tempted us,4Sut were speedily 
relinquished for objects of real utility ; we were much better 
pleased to discover a package inclosing a variety of plants of 
European fruit-trees, carefully packed in<mo5s. Among these 
I recognised to my delight the pear, the apple, the peach, the 
apricot, the plum, and also some slips of the vine. I looked 
upon them as old friends, familiar to me in my dear native 
land, and rejoiced in the prospect of being able to rear them 
in this strange country^ and around our new home. Wc 
secured sonste bars of iron and pigs of lead, grindstones, cart- 
wheels ready for mounting, l^ongs, shovels, ploughshares, 
packets of copper and iron wire, sacks of maize, peas, oats, 
and vetches, and even a small handmill. The vessel had been 
laden with everything likely to be useful in a new colony. 
We found a saw-mill in pieces, but marked, so that it could 
be easily put together. It was difficult to select, but we tpok 
as much as was safe on the raft, adding a large fishing-net and 
the ship’s compass. Fritz begged to take the harpoons, which 
he hung by the ropes over the bow of our boat, and I indulged 
his fancy. We were now loaded as far as prudence would allow 
us, so, attaching our raft firmly to the boat, we hoisted our 
sail, and made for the shore. The wind was favourable and 
the sea calm, so that we advanced at a good rate. 
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Fritz had been, some time regarding a large object m the 
water, and asked me to steer in that direction, that he might 
see what it was. 1 soon recognised it to be a large tortoise 
floating asleep in the sun, and complied with his request ; but 
the next instant I felt as if the boat had received a sudden 
shock, which was followed by its apparently receiving a con- 
siderable impulse. We lure going to founder cried 1. 
“ What is tlie matter ?” I have caught it,” shouted Fritz ; 

I have harpooned it in the neck. It will not escape us.” 
1 saw the harpoon shining at a distance, and the turtle was 
rapidly drawing us along by the line. 1 lowered the sail, and 
rushed forward to cut the line ; but Fritz besought me not to 
do it. He assured me there was no danger, and that he him- 
self would release us if necessary. I reluctantly consented, 
and saw our whole convoy drawn by an animal whose agony 
increased its strength. As we drew near the shore, I en- 
deavoured to steer so that we might not strike and be cap- 
sized. I saw, after a few minutes, that our conductor again 
wanted to make out to sea. The wind being in our favour, I 
hoisted the sail, so that we were .able, by its means, to drag 
the exhausted animal after us till the water was suffleiently 
shallow to admit of my wading, when 1 got out and decapi- 
tated it with my axe. 

Fritz set up a shout of triumph, and flred off his gun to 
announce our arrival. All came running to greet us, and 
groat was their surprise, not only at the value of our cargo, 
but at the strange mode by which it had been brought into 
harbour. My first care was to send them for the sledge, to 
remove some of our new acquisitions without delay ; and, as 
the ebbing tide was leaving our vessels almost dry on the 
sand, I profited by the opportunity to secure them. When 
my wife returned with the sledge, we placed the turtle with 
some difficulty on it, as it weighed at least three hundred 
weight. We added some lighter articles ; the mattresses, 
some small diests, &c., and then joyfully set off for Falcon’s 
Nest. As we walked on, Fritz told them about the boxes of 
jewellery and trinkets w-e bad left behind us. All were eager 
to specify some object of special favour, while little Francis 
showed them the wisdom of their choice by begging that he 
might have some of the money we had seen. And what 
would you do with it when you had got it ?” said I. Oh, 
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papa,” said he, ** 1 would buy some nice sweet cakes, for the 
biscuits we have are so hard.” We laughed heartily at the 
innocent simplicity of the little fellow, in which he joined as 
fireely as the rest. Arrived at home, our first care was to turn 
the turtle on his back, to get the excellent meat of the 
shell. With my hatchet 1 aeparat|^ the cartllc^es that unite 
the shells : the upper shell is convex, the lower one nearly 
flat. We had soxhe of the delicate flesh prepared for dinner, 
though my wife felt great repugnance in touching the green 
fat, notwithstanding my assurance of its being the chief 
delicacy of an epicure. We salted the remainder, and gave 
the offal to the dogps. The boys were all clamorous to possess 
the shell ; but I said it belonged to Fritz, by right of conquest, 
and he must dispose of it as he thought best. Then,” said 
he, I will make a basin of it, and place it near the river, 
that my mother may always keep it full of fresh water.” 

Very good,” said I ; *^and we will fill our basin, as soon 
as we find some clay to make a solid foundation.” I found 
some this morning,” said Jack ; a whole bed of clay, and I 
brought these balls home to show you.” I commended Jack 
for having thus used his eyes for the general bphoof. ***And 
I, too, have made a discovery,” said Ernest. Look at those 
white roots, something like the horse-raddish. The plant they 
belong to is a large bush, and they must be a safe food, for I 
observed the sow. eating them with great relish.” On ex- 
amining the root, I had little doubt that we owed to Ernest a 
valuable addition to our food, since it appeared to be that 
from which the West Indians make their cassava cake, whi0h 
would furnish us with a very palatable and nutritious sub- 
stitute for bread, since it is from this that the well-known 
powder tapioca is made. 

We had completed the unloading of our sledge, and I now 
set off‘, along with the three elder boys, to bring home a 
second portion of our freight before night came on. We 
brought up two chests of our own clothes and property, some 
ohests of tools, the cart wheels, and the hand-mill, likely now 
to be of use for the cassava. After unloading, we sat down 
to an excellent supper of turtle, with potatoes instead of 
bread. You must be greatly fatigued after the day's 
.labour,” said my wife, addressing me with a pleasant smUe, 
** but 1 think I con produce a restorative that will be accept- 
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able to you.** She then brought a bottle and glasses, and 
iilled us each a glass of clear, amber-oolouried 'wine. 1 found 
it excellent Malaga* She had been down to the shore tho 
previous day, and there found a small cask thrown up by the 
-waves. This, with the assistance of her sons, idie had rolled 
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up to the foot of our tree^ and there covered it with leaves to 
keep it cool till our arrival. 

"VVe were so invigorated by this cordial, that we set briskly 
to work to hoist up our mattresses to our dormitory, which 
we accomplished by the aid of ropes and pulleys. My Vv^ife 
received and arranged them, and, after our usual evening de- 
votions, we gladly lay down on them to enjoy a night of 
sweet repose* 
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CHAPTEB XVL ’ 

C AS S AVA-BB^BAO. 

I BOSE b^ore ^yliglit, and, leaving mj family sleeping, 
descended, to go to the shore Ik look after my vessels. I 
found our whole live stock already in motion, except the poor 
ass, on whom no inconsiderable portion of the previous day’s 
labotnr had faUsii. As he was the assistant 1 wanted, 1 was 
compelled to nmm him, a preference wbidi did not appear to 
flatter him. Nevertfaeless, 1 harnessed lum to ilm sledge, and, 
followed hj the dogs, went forward to the coast, where 1 
found my boat ami raft safe at anchor. I took up a moderate 
load ai^ came home to breakfast ; but thoi^h the sun was 
now high In the heavens, our,^w mattreases had proved* so 
agreeable that not one of the family was awake. They arose 
at my call, somewhat ashaaied of their sloth, and, after a 
hasty breakfiat, we all proceeded to the ^rc, in order to 
complete Ae unlading of the boat and raft, as I was desirous 
of takn^ advmitage of tlie m&U tide to remove them to 
Safety Bay. I sent my wife up with the last load, while 
Friti wad 1 embarked, aend, seeing Jack watching us, con- 
sented that he should form one of the crew, for I had deter- 
mined to make another visit to the wreck before laying up 
our transports in Safety Bay, being tempted thereto by the 
fresh sea breeze which*prommed on easy return with a new 
freight. Before, however, we reached the diip,' the da^^was 
so far advanced that we ifed only time to collect hastily any 
thing easy to embark. The hoys rah about the vessel, 
bringing out objects of various kinds which struck their 
fancies, and Jack soon mounted the deck with a wheelbarrow 
he had got hold of, which' would do famously, he said, for the 
visits to our potato fleld. 

Fritz announced a still more important discovery. Ho had 
found, between decks, .the pieces of a 'small pinna<^ all 
marked for putting together, and with complete fittings, in- 
cluding even two small guns. Gratified as 1 was by this dis- 
covery, 1 saw that it was impossible to remove it at present. 
1 urged on the boys the necessity of not losing a moment, 
and we accordingly' got hastily on board our transports a 
copper boiler, some plates of iron, tobacco graters, two grind- 
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stones, a barrel of powder, and one of flints. Jack did not 
forget his wheelbarrow ; and we found two more, ^hich we 
added to our cargo, as well as some rope and sails th^were 
lying at hand, and then sailed ofiP speedily, to avoid tflpind 
wind, which rises in the evening. ^ 

When we approached the diore, we were astonished to see 
a row of little creatures, appftently regarding us with much 
curiosity. They were dressed in black, with white waistcoats 
and enormous cravats ; their arms hung down carelessly ; but 
from time to time tiiey raised them as if they wished t9 be- 
stow on us a fraternal embrace. 1 believe,’^ said 1 laughing, 

this must be the country of pigmies, and they are coming 
to welcome us.” As we discussed the probable nature of this 
strange array we were drawing every moment nearer the 
beach, and I speedily perceived that the little mannikins were 
none other than a group of penguins, of which Ernest had 
killed one soon after our first landing. They are good 
swimmeis, but, unable to fly, are very helpless on land. I 
stccicd gently to the shore, so as not to disturb them; but 
before 1 could prevent it, Jack had ^leaped out, and, wading 
ashore, began to lay about him with a stick right and left, so 
that ho had knocked down some half dozen of the awkward 
birds before they could escape into the water. I scolded Jack 
for his useless rashness, for ^e flesh of the penguin is by no 
means a delicacy. 

The sun was already low on the horizon ; so, after securing 
our raftnnd boat, we got out the three wheelbarroars, into 
which we put the most portable objects we had brought, not 
forgetting the Aeeta of iron and the graters, and trudged 
home. Our dc^ announced our approach, and all rushed 
out to meet us. A curious and merry examination com- 
menced. They laughed at my graters ; but 1 let them laugh, 
for I had a project in my head. Jack, who had brought some 
of the penguins in his wheelbarrow, got the same reward for 
his pains. I conceived, however, that they might prove a 
useful addition to our poultry-yard, and ordered him* to 
secure each of them by the leg to that of one of the geese, 
who opposed the bondage very clamorously; but necessity 
made them submissive. 

My wife had not been idle in our absence, as appeared from 
a large supply of potatoes and cassava root, which had been 
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laid i& with the help of Ernest and Francis. As we s^t at 
supper, l*recounted our proceedings at the wreck, and failed 
^^ ^A ^describe the discovery of the pinnace. My wife was 
^5^-mcans inclined to share in my satisfaction at the latter 
discchrery, ais she dreaded maritime expeditions; but she 
acknowledge that the possession of puch a vessel as we de- 
scribed would help to lessen her^neasiness on our behalf. 



As we withdrew for the night, I charged the boys to make 
their appearance in good time in the morning, as we had an 
important business on hand ; and curiosity roused them all at 
an early hour. After our usual preparations for the day, 1 
addressed them thus : Gentlemen, I am going to teach you 
all a new business — ^that of the miller and baker. Give me 
the pUtes of iron and the graters we brought yesterday.’’ 
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My wife was astoni^d ; but I requested her to wait patiently 
and she should have breads not perhaps light buns, but eat- 
able cakes. But first she was to make me two small bags of 
sail-cloth. She obeyed me ; but at the same time I iK»ticod 
she set a ^ood potfdl of potatoes on the fire^ which was re- 
garded as an omen that she Imd no great faith in my skill as 
a baker. I now spread a piece of coarse Unen on the ground, 
and set each of the boys to work with a grater to rub down 
the manioo roots, which had been carefully washed, so that 
in a short time we had a heap of powdered or grated root. 
In its moist state it did not look very promising, and, accord- 
ingly, furnished the sulgect of some good-humoured jests 
among the little workmen, who, while enjoying t^c novel work 
of grating it, seemed to anticipate no great treat from a 
breakfast roll of scraped radishes. 

Laugh now, boys,” said I ; ‘‘we slialf see, after a while. 
But you, Ernest, ought to know that the manioc is one of the 
most highly esteemed of alimentary roots, forming the prin- 
cipal sustenance of many nations of South America, and often 
preferred by Europeans, who inhabit tj^ose countries, to 

I wheaten bread.” ^ 

^ When a sufficient quantity of the root had been grated,. 
I filled the two bags closely with the pollard, and my wife 
sewed the ends up firmly. It was now necessary to apply 
strong pressure to extract the juice from the root, as this juice 
is a deadly poison. For this purpose I laid them both on our 
table, and, placing planks above them, I then took a long 
oaken beam, and securing one end of it to a root of the tree, 
we employed our united efforts in drawing down the opposite 
end till it could be brought no further. To this we now 
suspended the heaviest substances we possessed — hammers, 
bars of iron, and masses d lead. This acting upon the 
manioc, the sap burst through the cloth, and flowed on the 
ground copiously. When I thought the pressure was complete, 
we relieved the bags from the lever, and opening one, drew 
out a handful of the pollard, still rather moist, resembling 
coarse maize-flour. “ it wants very little,” I said, “ to com- 
plete our suooess."'* 1 then took one of the iron plates I had 
brought from the ship, wiuch was circular, and slightly con- 
cave in the emitre, aaaA proppmg it up on atones over ttie fir^ 
I kneaded a mifiEioieiit quantity of it togethmr, addoig a little 
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salt to it, and spread it out on the iron plate. It soon began 
to give off its remaming moisture, and, by the time it was 
beriming to brown on the under side, I turned it so as to 
have it equally fired. 

The smell of my first cake was now so savoury' that the 
boys were eager to partake of it ; but I was too well aware 
of the danger incurred by rashly partaking of untried food, 
especially &om the known poisonous nature of the sap. I 
decided, therefore, that we should give the first taste of our 
new bread to the monkey and to one or two of the chickens - 
As soon, therefore, as it was sufiiciently cold, 1 gave some of 
the cake to two hens, which 1 placed apart, and also presented 
a piece of it t^ Master Knips, who ate it with so much relish 
and such grimaces of enjoyment that my young party were 
quite anxious to share his feast. I felt, however, that we 
could not exercise foo great caution, and we accordingly pro- 
ceeded to our dinner of potatoes, to which my wife had added 
one bf the penguins, which was truly rather tough and fishy ; 
but as Jack would not allow this, and declared it was a dish 
fit for a king, we ^owed him to regale on it as much as he 
liked. During our repast, I warned the boys against impru- 
dently partaking of strange fruits or vegetables they might 
see, however tempting, and described to them some of the 
poisonous berries and other fruits of tropical climates which 
are most attractive to the eye. I described, for instance, the 
manchineel, with its fruit resembling a tempting yellow apple, 
with red spots, which is one of thq most deadly poisons ; it is 
said that even to sleep under the tree is dangerous. 

On leaving the table, we went' to visit the victims of our 
experiment. Jack whistled for Knips, who came in three 
bounds from the summit of a high tree, where ho had doubt- 
less been plundering some nest ; and his vivacity, and the 
peaceful cackling of the fowls, assured us our plreparation 
was harmless. 

*‘‘Now, gentlemen,” said I laughing, ‘‘ to work ! Let us 
not lose a moment, and we shall soon taste the fruits of oxir 
morning’s labours.” They kindled the fire anew, and heated 
the iron plate. 'In the meantime, I broke up the grated cas- 
sava, strewed a portion of it upon the plate, and, after leaving 
it for a little till it was quite dry, 1 mixed it up with milk, 
mrd distributed about a cocoa-nut cupful to each. 1 next 
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took some of what I Had rescTYed for myself, and, pouring it 
out like a pancake, I Yratched it till it began to brown, and 
then turned it with a fork. • The boys followed my example, 
and were soon impatiently nibbling at their half-fired cakes. 
After a liftle time, we had a quantity of nice yellow biscuits, 
which, with a jug of milk, made ns a delicious collation. 
The pigeons and fowls, as well as the ape, came in for a share 
of this our first baking. We deteipiined, without delay, to 
set about cultivating the manioc. 

The rest of the day was employed iA bringing up the 
remainder of our cargo, by means of the sledge and our new 
wheelbarrows. 

* a 

CHAPTER XVII . 

THE PINNACE. 

The next morning I decided on returning to the ■v^eck* 
The idea of the pinnace continually haunted my mind, and 
left me no repose. It was necessary that 1 shopld have all 
the aid I could co||Lmand, and with difficulty I got my wife’s 
consent to take my three elder sons, on promising her we 
would return the same day. The boys were delighted with 
the project, and Ernest especially, who had not yet visited 
the wreck. To secure against all ordinary risk, each of us 
was provided with a cork jacket, and, having laid in pro- 
visions for the day, we set sail in our tub -boat, with the raft 
in tow, and soon arrived at the vessel. The boys set to work 
with great zeal to load both the boat and raft with every 
portable thing they could lay hands on ; but the great matter 
occupying my mind was the pinnace, which I now began to 
fear, from the bulk of its materials, and the inaccessible part 
of the vessel where it was stowed away, must entirely baffle ^ 
us. The boys, however, had no such fear. Having com- 
pleted their loading, they now joined me, and forthwith set 
to work with hatchets and crowbars to break up the deck so 
as to get it out. But the ship was stoutly Iwiilt, large timbers 
impeded our efforts, and though wc contrived to clear away 
a considerable space, evening set in without our having nearly 
effected our purpose, and we were forced reluctantly to put 
to sea with our cargo, resolving to return to ou!^woTk on the 
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jnoriow. On reaching Safety Bay, we were gratified to find 
my wife and Francis there, who had established themselves 
at Tent House, intending to continue there till our visits to 
the vessel were concluded, that they might always keep us in 
sight, and spare us the unnecessary labour of a 'walk ailer 
our day’s work. I failed not to thank my wife for this new 
token of her kind thoughtfulness and attention ; and, in order 
to gratify her in return, I produced from our c^go two casks 
of salt butter, three of ffour, several bags of millet, rice, and 
other grains, and a variety of useful household articles, well 
calculated to reconcile her to the idea of our revisiting the . 
wreck, and which she removed with manifest satisfaction to 
our store-house. • 

For a week vre sj^nt every day in the vessel, returning in 
the evening to enjoy a good supper, bringing back whatever 
seemed calculated to be of the slightest use to us ; and my 
wife, happily engrossed with her poultry and other household 
car^ became , accustomed to our absence. With incredible 
labour we at length got the pinnace put together, and in a 
condition to be launched. Its construction was light and 
elegant ; it looked as if it would sail well ; at the stern was a 
neat half-deck ; the masts and sails vr&e like those of a 
brigantine. 'We caulked all the seams with tow dipped in 
melted pitch ; completed all its equipment, even to two small 
brass guns, which we secured in their places. And there* 
stood the beautiful little bark, immovable on the stocks ! We 
admired it incessantly ; but what could we do to g6t it afloat ? 
The difficulty of forcing a way through the mighty timbers 
lined with copper that formed the side of the , ship seemed 
insurmountable ; and we saw that, sliould a storm arise, the 
ship and pinnace must disappear together. 

iPesperation at length suggested an expedient to me, which, 
while it endangered the risk of all, seemed to ofier a chance 
of success. 1 kept my project concealed, however, to avoid 
the vexation of a possible disappointment, but began to exe- 
cute my phm. Having found a large cast-iron mortar, I 
filled it with guxqpowder, and having secured an oaken beam 
to the top, in which 1 had previously made a hole for insert- 
ing the match, 1 attached this huge petard, by means of 
ropes, to one of the largest bulk-heads next the sea, taking 
care to placf. it where its recoil would not be likely to injure 
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the pinnace. I then secured it to the adjoining timbers as 
strongly as possible by means of an iron chain ; and, having 
attached a long match, which should allow sufficient time for 
our escape, I ordered all the boys into the boat; I then 
lighted tl^e match with a beating heart, and hurried after 
them. Although the boys had lent a helping hand in fastening 
















on the mortar, they had no idea of its contents, and were 
entirely ignorant of my project. 

As soon as we reached our harbour, 1 detached the raft, 
that I might return in the boat as soon as 1 heard the e^lo- 
sion. We began actively to unload the boat, and while thus 
employed a report like thunder was heard/ All trembled^ 
and threw down their load in terror. My wife was the first 
to recover presence of mind. It seems,’’ said she, "to pro- 
ceed from the wreck. 1 shall not be sorry if it^l^ gone to 
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the bottom.” I hastily counselled the boys to get into the 
boat that we might go and see, while I stayed a moment 
behind to whisper a word of explanation to my wife. 

We rowed out of the bay so soon as 1 had jumped into the 
boat, and never made the voyage so quickly ; curiosity gave 
a strong stimulus to our exertions. I observed with satis- 
faction, as we approached, that the side nearest us remained 
unchanged, and was glad to see no appearance of ^mes, or 
even of smoke. Instead of getting on boards however, as 
usual, I directed the boys to row to the opposite side of the 
ship. The effect produced by the explosion was amazing. 
The greater port of the ship’s side had disappeared, and the 
sea around was st]q^wed with the fragments. We saw our 
beautiful pinnace fully exposed to view, and quite uninjured, 
only leaning a little over the stocks. At the sight I cried 
out, in a transport that amazed my sons, “ Victory ! victory ! 
the charming vessel is our own'; it will be easy now to launch 
her.” Fritz looked at me for a moment, and then, turning to 
his brothers, said, Ah ! now I comprehend it all. That 
machine we helped papa with was to blow out the side of the 
ship !” 

I hastily explained how I had effected this as we were 
getting on board. We had taken care to lay the keel of the 
pinnace on rollers, and now easily moved it to the opening ; 
then attaching a strong cable to her head, and fixing the other 
end to the most solid part of the ship, we easily launched her. 
It was too late lo do any more now, except carefully securing 
our prize ; and we returned to my invaluable helpmate, to 
whom, wishing to give her an agreeable surprise, we merely 
said that the side of the vessel was blown out with powder, 
but we were still able to obtain more from it, at vrhich she 
sighed, and in her heart, 1 have no doubt, wished the vessel 
and all it contained at the bottom of the sea. 

On returning on the morrow, we still found that we had a 


considerable amount of work before us, and two whole days 
were spent in completing the rigging and .equipment of our 
elegant little pinnace. When all was ready, my boys obtained 
permission, as a reward for their industry, to salute their 
mamma, as we entered the bay, by firing our two guns. We 
found enough remaining in the wreck for an ample cargo, 
including^inany articles which had been too bulky for our 
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voyage. Fritz \ras appointed captain, and Ernest and Jack 
stood to the guns ready to fire kt the ivord of command, 
while I acted as pilot. The pinnace glided gracefully through 
the water, followed by the tub-boat in tow, laden with a 
variety of^ useful articles. •As we neared the shore, the boys 
fired their salute, and their mother immediately rushed out of 
the tent, holding Francis by the hand, evidently alarmed ; but 
our joyful shouts soon re-assured them, and they were ready 
to welcome us with astonishment and delight. Fritz placed a 
plank from the pinnace to the shore, and, assisting his mother, 
she came on board. They gave her another salute, and chris- 
tened the vessel The after her. 

My wife praised our skill and perseverance. ‘‘But,” said 
she, “ you must not suppose that either Francis or I have 
been idle in your absence.” We moored the little* fleet 
safely to the shore, and followed her up the river to the 
cascade, whore we ^w a neat garden laid out in beds and 
vralks. “ This is our work,” said she ; “ the soil here, being 
chiefly composed of decayed leaves, is light and easy to dig. 
There I have my potatoes; there manioc roots; these arc 
sown with peas, beans, and lentils ; in this row of beds are 
sown lettuces, radishes, cabbages, and other European vege- 
tables. I have reserved one part for sugar-canes ; on the 
high ground I have transplanted pine apples and sown mellons. 
Finally, round every bed I have sown a border of maize, that 
the high, bushy stems may protect the young i)lants from the 
sun.” 

We were surprised and delighted at what she had accom- 
plished in so short a time, and thus each of us enjoyed the 
innocent pleasure which the disclosure of our secrets gave 
rise to. My wife, now full of her garden projects, reminded 
me of the young fruit-trees we had brought from the vessel ; 
she had been careful to keep them damp, but now longed to 
see them finally planted. I promised to look after them next 
day, and to establish my orchard near her kitchen garden. 

We unloaded our vessels, placed on4he sledge all that 

f light be usbful for o^ur immediate wants, and, having seen 
oth the pinnace and ,our clumsy but very useful tub-boat 
safely secured, we set off-fdir* Falcon’s Nest, where "we arrived 
soon, to the great comfort of my wife, who dreaded the 
burning plain at Tent House. , ^ 

No. I"'- 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

» GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

After our return to Falcon’s Nest, I requested my sons to 
continue their exercises in gymnastics. I wished to develope 
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all the vigour and energy that nature had given them, and 
which, in our situation, were especially necessary. I, there- 
fore,, encouraged them to compete with one another in 
running, leaping, and wrestling, in archery and throwing 
the stone, and in climbing trees, or mpes suspended from 
• their highest branches, and corresponding in some degree to 
the rigging of the ship. 1 next taught them to use the lasso, 
an instrument by means of which the South Americans are 
able even capture buffaloes and wild horses. I fixed two 
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balls of lead to the end of a cord about a fathom in length, 
%nd flinging the one at the trun$ of a tree, it coiled round it 
so firmly that had it been a moTeable object 1 could readily 
have dra^vn it to me. The Patagonians use this weapon 
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with wonderful dexterity. Having no leaden balls, they 
EObtach a heavy stone to each end of a cord about thirty yards 
long. If they wish to captiure an animal, they hurl one of 
the stones at it with singular address. By the peculiar art 
with which the ball is thrown, the rope mz^es a turn or two* 
round the neck of the animal, which rei^ains entangled, 
without the po’^^er of escaping. The expenfas^ent delighted 
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the boyss and I had soon the pleasure of seeing them all 
practising the use of this %ovel wfeapon with increasing skilF 
and dexterity. Fritz speedily acquired great freedom in its 
use, and I regarded it with satisfaction as one of the resources 
we had to fall back upon when our ammunition failed. 

The next morning the wind was blowing strong, and the 
sea considerably agitated. 1 therefore directed my attention 
for the day to home employments, and volunteered my 
services to my wife for any plans she had in view. After 
examining the state of our winter stores, and the plentiful 
supply of cassava bread which she had made from our first 
flour, I proceeded to plant our young fruit trees in a piece of 
ground which I laid out for the purpose. 

The day passed in these employments; and, as we had , 
lived only on potatoes, cassava bread, and milk for this day, 
we determined to go off next morning in pursuit of game to 
recruit our larder. At dawn of day we all started, including 
little Francis and his mother, who wished to take this oppor- 
tunity of seeing a little more of the countiry. My sons and 
I took our arms ; I harnessed the ass to the sledge which 
contained our provision^ for the day, and which was destined 
to bring back the products of the chase ; Turk accompanied 
U5, accoutred in his porcupine mail, and the monkey joined 
the cavalcade, mounted on the more patient Bill. 

^We crossed Flamingo Marsh and reached the luxurious 
plain beyond it, which filled my wife and the younger chil- 
dren, who had not seen it before, with admiration. Fritz 
left us, accompanied by Turk. We soon heard the report of 
his gun, and an enormous bird fell « few paces from us ; but 
the bird was only slightly maimed, and defended itself with 
vigour against both Turk and Bill, the latter of whom had 
^hrown her rider and hastened to partake of the sport. 1 
threw a handkerchief over its head, and, confused by the 
darkness, I had no difficulty in binding it, and conveying it 
in triumph to the sledge. We were all in raptures at the 
sight of this beautiful creatiire, which Ernest pronounced to 
be a female of the bustard tribe. My wife hoped that the 
bird might be domesticated among her poultry, and, attract- 
ing some more its species, might enlarge our stock of 
useful birds. 

We soon afrrived ^ the Wood of Monkeys, where Fritz 
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had his adventure with the poor little ape. Fritz amused his 
mother and brothers by relating the stratagem by which we 
obtained oUr first supply of nuts* Ernest looked up wistfully 
at the nuts ; but there were no monkeys to throw them down. 

If one 'v^ould only fall from the tree !” he exclaimed ; and 
he had scarcely uttered the word when a beautiful large 
cocoa-nut fell almost at his feet. He involuntarily sprung 
aside, when another followed it, to the astonishment of all. 

It seems as if we had the fairy’s wishing-cap,” said one of 
the children, and I was puzzled myself to account for it, as 
the nuts were still far from the state when they were likely 
to fall of themselves ; yet I could neither see bird nor 
monkey that could have occasioned it. All at once Jack 
shouted out, Look, *papa ! here comes the magician. Here 
is the fairy — a most ugly fellow.” A large land-crab 
descended leisurely down the trunk oT the tree. Jack boldly 
' struck a blow at him, but missed, and the animal, opening its 
enormous claws, made up to its opponent, who fled in terror. 
The shout of merriment "which his brothers sot up recalled 
the fainting courage of the boy ; * and proceeding now more 
deliberately, he threw off his coat, and, suddenly dropping it 
on the crab, he thus effectually checked its movements, and 
going to his assistance, I killed it with a blow of my hatchet. 
They all crowded round the frightful animal, anxious to know 
what it was. I told them it was a land-crab^ which breaks 
off the cocoa-nuts, as we had now seen, in order to feast on 
them. Being unable to break the shell of the nut, of which 
they are very fond, they climb the tree, and break them off 
in the unripe state. The}^ perforate them through the holes 
at the narrow end of the nut, and abstract the contents. 
They sometimes find them broken by the fall, when they can 
eat them at pleasure. 

The hideousuess of the animal, and the mingled terror and 
bravery of Jack, gave us subject of conversation for some 
time. We placed our booty on the sledge, and continued to 
go on through the wood. Our path every instant became 
more intricate, from the amaMng quantity of creeping plants 
which choked the vray, and obliged us to use the axe con- 
tinually. The heat was excessive, and w^got on slowly; 
when Ernest, always observing, and who little behind 

us, cried out, Halt ! a new and unportant discovery 
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We returned, and he showed us that from the stalk of one of 
the creepers we had cut with our axe there was issuing clear, 
pure water. It was the iiane which, ill America, 

furnishes the hunter such a precious resource against thirst. 
Ernest was much pleased; he filled a cocoa-nut^ cup with 
the water, which flowed from the cut stalks like *a fountain, 
and carried it to his mother, assuring her she might drink 
fearlessly ; and we all had the comfort of alla3dng our thirst, 
and blessing the Gracious Hand who had placed this refresh- 
ing plant in the midst of the dry wilderness for man’s benefit. 

We now marched on with more vigour, and soon arrived 
at the Gourd Wood, where my wife and younger sons beheld 
with wonder the growth of this remarkable fruit. Fritz * 
repeated all the history of our former attempts, and cut some 
gourds to make his mother some egg baskets, and a large 
spoon to cream the milk. While we all worked at makiiSg 
baskets, bowls, and flasks, Ernest, who had no taste for such 
labour, explored the wood. Suddefily we saw him running 
to us in great terror, crying, « A wild bohr, papa ! a great 
wild boar !” We called on the dogs, and hastened after them 
to the spot, with our guns ready in our hands! We soon 
hoard barldng and loud grunting, which proved the combat 
had begun, and, hoping for a good prize, we hastened 
forward ; but our alarm was speedily changed to mirth, on 
flnding that tHfe terrible wild boar wus only our own great 
sow, which had escaped into the woods, and was now vehe- 
mently complaining of the assault of Turk and Bill, who had 
seized her by her long ears. I called them off, and the sow 
s peedily resumed her feast on &> species of apple, which 
appeared to have fallen from the trees under which we then 
were. 1 lifted one of them, wliich resembled a medlar, and 
on cutting it open I found it contained a rich pulpy juice, 
with a very pleasant flavour, but did not venture to taste it 
till we had put it to the usual test. We collected a quantity, 
and returned to our party. Master Enips no sooner saw 
them than he seized on some and crimched them up with 
great enjoyment; and the bustard, in like manner, freely 
partook of them. This satisfied me that the fruit was whole- 
some. My wife^as especially delighted when I told her this 
must be the g^^va, from which the delicious jelly is obtained, 
so much priz^ in America. 
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“ But, with all this,” said Fritz, we have a poor show of 
game. Do let us leave mamma with the young rpncs, and set 
off to see what we can meet with.” I yielded to his impor- 
tunities, and, setting off with our guns, and accompanied by 
Jack, we left Ernest with his mother and Francis. We made 
our w'ay through a thicket in front of us towards a high rock 
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which we saw on the right. Jack boldly pushed on ahead, 
making us follow him occasionally by the sound of ^the 
breaking branches which gave w'ay before him, when he 
suddenly startled us with the announcement that he had seen 
a crocodile. I was inclined to smile at the boy’s simplicity, 
knowing the unsuitableness of the locality fpr the monstrous 
reptile ; but, as we cautiously approached, T recognized in 
the object of his apprehension a large iguan^T* — a species of 
lizard, the eggs and flesh of which are both esteemed as great 
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delicacies. Fritz would have hrcd immediately, but I checked 
him, warning him that its scales were probably proof against 
his shot. I resolved to try the etfect of a very different 
charm: remembering that the whole family of lizards are 
more or less affected by music, and that the n^ives are 
accustomed to subdue the iguana by its means, I approached 
him slowly, whistling a low and plaintive air, while- 1 held in 
the one hand a stout stick, tp which "1 had attached a cord 
with a noose, and in the other a slight wand. The animal 
awoke, and looked about, aj^parently listening with pleasure, 
moving his tail slowly and turning his head from side to side. 

I drew nearer, tickling hipi gently with the wand, and con- 
tinuing the music without intermission. He lifted up his * 
head and opened his formidable jaws. Watching my oppor- 
tunity; I threw the noose round his neck, drew it, and, jump- 
ing on his back, 1 thrust the wand into his nostril, almost tife 
only vulnerable part of this singular reptile. The blood 
flowed copiously, and it was soon diad, apparently without 
pain. ’ *' 

Our prize, about five ' feet long, was a most un-wieldy 
burden. After cousid^ng^ various expedients, I could find 
no better means of transport than by getting it on my back. 
Fritz and Jack presented' themselves as pages, contending 
which should support my train, as they called the tail, which, 
independently of the good humour inspired amongst us, con- 
siderably eased me of the weight, and in this way we reached 
the sledge. » 

My wife had begun to feel anxious at our protracted 
absence, and was delighted to see us return,' though my 
burden, which appeared in no degree attractive to her, filled 
little Francis with terror. I soon, however, succeeded in 
satisfying them of the value of our prize ; and as my wife 
now warned us that it was growing late, we partook of the 
provisions we had brought with us, and prepared to return 
home. As the sledge was heavily laden, we decided to leave 
it tiA the next day, placing on the ass the iguana, the crab, 
our gourd-vessels, and a bag of the guavas, little Francis 
being also mounted. The bustard we loosened, and, securing 
it by a string tl^ to one of its legs, led it with us. 

We arrived^ home in good time. My wife prepared part 
of the iguana for supper, which was pronounced excellent. 
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The crab was also cooked ; bid) its tough and tasteless ilesh 
met with little favour. The worlc of the day made us all 
welcome the return of bed-time, and, having moimted to our 
dormitory, we were all soon asleep. 


CHAPTJEB! XIX. 

EXPLOBINO EXCUBSION. 

Mt first thought, the next morning, was to fetch the sledge 
from the wood. I had a double motive for leaving it there, 
which 1 had refrained from explaining to my wife, to avoid 
giving her uneasiness. I had formed a wish to penetrate a 
little further into the countiy, and satisfy myself that it was 
an island, and not a part of the continent. I set off with 
Fritz, taking Turk with vis, and the ass. 

On arriving at the evergreen oaks we had passed on the 
previous day, we found our truant sow busy regaling herself 
on the acorns. We were in so far gratified by finding that 
our encounter with her the day before had not made her more 
inclined to avoid us. A little further on we saw some beautiful 
birds ; Fritz shot some, among which I recognised the largo 
blue Virginian jay, and some different kinds of parrots. As 
he was reloading his gun, 1 was struck by singular sounds 
which we heard, somewhat resembling those of a muffled 
drum, and accompanied with a noise like that of the sharpen- 
ing of a saw. My first idea was of music played by savages, 
apd we advanced cautioiftly, and not without considerable 
trepidation, to discover the cause of these strange sounds. 
At length, gently drawing aside the close boughs of a thicket, 
we perceived a bird of brilliant plumage seated on the de- 
cayed stump of a tree. It spread its wings and tail, and 
strutted about with. strange contortions, to the great delight 
of its mates, who seemed lost in'*admiration of him. the 
same time he made the sharp cry we heard, and, striking his 
wings against the tree^ produced the drumming sound. X 
knew this to be the ruffed grouse^ one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the forests of Amorica, and watched the whole pro- 
ceedings with the most lively interest, being curious to see 
what would be the result of this singular natural comedy ; 
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but my insatiable hunter soon put an end to the scene ; he 
fired at the bird, who fell dead, and his crowd of admirers, 
with piercing shrieks, took to flight. 

I reprimanded my son for so rashly killing everything we 
met with without consideration, and for the mere love of de- 
struction. He seemed sensible of his error, and as the thing 
was done, I thought it as well to make the best of it, and 
sent him to pick up his game. 

We continued our march. Arriving at the guava trees, wo 
refreshed ourselves with some of their ihiit, and soon after 
reached the spot where wo had left our sledge ; but as the 
morning was not far advanced, we determined to leave' all 
here, and proceed in our projected excursion beyond the 
chain of rocks ; but we took the ass with us to carry our 
provisions, and any game or other object vre should meet 
with in the new country we hoped to penetrate. Amongst 
gigantic trees, and through grass of prodigious height, wc 
travelled with some labour, looking right and left to avoid 
danger, or to make discoveries. Turk generally led the way. 
Wc met with plains of potatoesr and of manioc, amongst the 
stalks of which were sporting tribes of agoutis ; but we were 
not tempted by such game. On entering a pretty little 
grove, we observed a bush loaded with small white berries, 
which, after examining, I pronounced to be the curious fruit 
of the candleberiy myrtle, or wax tree, from which a species 
of wax is procured which may be made into candles. Pleased 
to find an object that 1 knew would be prized at home, I 
called on Fritz to help me in gathering these berries, which, 
though not edible, would be highly •esteemed by his mother, 
who liad already lamented that she should be compelled to 
lay by her most important avocations whenever the sun 
went down. 

As we proceeded on our route, a new curiosity attracted 
our attention. This was a colony of birds of a small size, 
and no way remarkable for beauty, their plumage being black. 
They lived in nests, sheltered by a common roof, in the forma- 
tion of which they had probably laboured jointly. This roof 
was formed of clay and rushes, equally impenetrable to sun 
or rain. As we stayed to examine this remarkable natural 
curiosity we perceived also various beautiful small parrots, of 
rich green and golden plumage, hovering about the nests, and 
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apparently see£dng to force an entrance. This added to 
Fritz’s curiosity, and he forthwith climbed the tree; and, 
after some difficulty and various unsuccessful trials, he found 
one of the nests, containing a bird sitting on its eggs, and, 
inserting his hand, he drew forth, not one of the blackbirds. 






but a beautiful little parrot. The signals of distfess sent 
forth by the prisoner soon collected a multitude of the parrots 
around Fritz, fluttering about and attempting to peck at him, 
but he reached the ground in safety, and, with my permission, 
decided on caiTying his prize home with him, where he hoped 
to tame it and teach it to speiJr. 

We now directed our route homeward.- The gorgeous 
plumage of the birds, and wonderful beauty of the insects 
and flowers, constantly tempted us to pause, and excited in 
our minds reneweci wonder and admiration. The singular 
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bird-ocdcmy we had seen also led us to convme on the gre^ 
garious and social habits frequently manifested in various 
daasesof the anifnal kingdom, from the vast herds of buffidoes 
and antelppes down even to the ant or bee ; and I mentioned 
particularly those immense ant4ii]ls of America, of .which the 
masonry is finished with such skill and solidity, that they are 
sometimes used for oaea^ to which they bear a resemblance. 
Wc also called to remembnmee &b aiogiiiar halnts of the 
beavers, wliieh live in large ooramunities on the banks of 
rivers, and, lay 'their united labours, ^e able to oonatruct 
dams acrom Tunning streams of great sise, and etect beaver 
villages on the banks of the still water provided for them by 
such mows. Thus oonversmg, we walked pleasantly along^ 
pursuing our way homeward by a new route. 

We had now reached some^rees entirdy unknown to us. 
They were from forty to sizi^ teet in height, and from the 
! bark, which was cracked in many , places, issued small balls of 

a thick gum. Fritz got tme off with diffioully, it was so har- 
dened by the sun. Having been aoematamed at home to 
employ some^of the remnous gums of the j^ine, as well as that 
of tlie ohesTy-tree, both as cemeotsmid vami^ he attempted 
to soften this with his hands, but found tliat heat only gave 
it the power of extension, and that by pulling two ex- 
tremhie^ and then reteasing them, at immediately resumed 
its first fruna. He was atradk whh ampdse^ and sprang to- 
wards me, Tcymati^g die eaperiment before my eyes, and 
exclaimiiig, Loede, frrther, this is jiot the India rubber 
which we were wontte use wlien drawmap at htmeV* I took 
hold of the object of Ida esatminatrsn, aaad zamarked, 1 do 
believe you have made a most important discovery.*’ He 
thought I was laugliing at him, for we had no drawing to rub 
out hereto but, having satisfied myself that his conclusion 
was right, I proceeded to explain to him how many useful 
purposes it could be applied to; wc might make bottles, 
dastic bells, and many other useful articles — even shoes — of 
iU This interested him. How could we accomplish this ? 

The caoutchouc,’^ said I, teudes, as you have seen, in 
tlie form of a milky sap from certain trees of the EuphorMum 
kind. In order to collect it in large quantities, the natives 
make incisions in the bark, and receive it in vessels, in which 
it is prevented from solidifying by agitating and shaking 
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them. In this state they cover little olay bottles with suc- 
cessive layers of it till it attains the required thickness. It 
is then dried in smoke, whicfi gives it the dark brown colour. 
Before it is quite dry, it is ornamented by lines and flowers 
drawn with the knife. Finally, they break the clay model, 
and extract it from the mouth, and there remains the India 
rubber bottle or shoe, soft and flexible. Now this is my plan 
for shoemaking : we will fill a stocking with sand, cover it 
with repeated layers of the gum till it is of the proper tliick- 
ness, then empty out the sand, and, if I do not deceive my- 
self, we shall have perfect boots or* shoes.’* Fritz now gave 
full play to his delight. " It is enough,/’ cried he exultingly, 

for one day, to have made such a discovery. It is 
delightful !” 

Anticipating the future comfort to bo derived from our 
caoutchouc shoes, we continued our route through an inter- 
minable forest of various trees. The monkeys on the cocoa- 
nut trees furnished us with pleasant refreshment, and a small i 

store of nuts besides. Among these trees 1 saw some lower ' 

bushes, whose leaves were covered, with a white dust. I I 

opened the trunlc of one of these, which had been torn up j 

by the wind, and found in the interior a white farinaceous j 

substance, which, on tasting, I knew to be the sago exten- | 

sively used in Europe. This, as connected with our sub- ; 

sistcnce, was a most important af^r, and we accordingly col- | 

lected the whole supply that the fallen tree yielded. We j 

now returned to the G-ourd Wood, placed all our treasures 
on the sledge, and took our way home. To avoid the thick t 

underwood which had so nmpeded our progress on tho pro- I 

vious day, we took a new course in tlie direction of the shore. | 

By doing so we reached the sugar-cane plantation, wliich we 
had formerly discovered near Gape Disappointment, and, 
taking advantage of our means of conveyance, we added to 
our patient ass’s load a large bundle of these useful canes. 

On reaching Falcon’s Nest our various treasures excited 
the liveliest curiosity and satisfaction. My wife produced 
fi*om the sledge the sago and the sugar-canes, while the boys 
were intent on examining the plumage of the jay and parrots ; 
but when Fritz produced from his poudi the l^utiful little 
green parrot, still alive, their delight was beyond all bounds. 

We talked of the caoatchouc and new boots with great delight 
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during supper, and afterwards my wife looked with exceeding 
content at her bag of candleb^ries, anticipating the time 
when we should not have to go to bed, as we did now, as 
soon as thewn set. 


CHAPTER XX. 

USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL ARTS. 

On the following day, my wife and the boys importuned 
me to begin my manufactory of candles. 1 remembered 
having seen the chandler at work, and I tried to recal to 
my mind all that I knew of the process. A little animal fat 
1 knew was desirable to xnix with the wax in order to make 
it produce a clearer light ; but 1 was compelled to proceed 
without. 1 placed a large shallow boiler on a moderate tire, 
and filled it with the berries. As the heat increased, the 
wax slowly melted and rose to the surface of the liquid which 
the berries yielded. This I carefully skimtUed with a large 
flat spoon, and put it ip a separate vessel which 1 placed 
near the fire to preserve it in a liquid state ; when this was 
done, my wife supplied me with some wicks she had made 
from the threads of sailcloth. These were attached, four at 
a time, to a small stick ; I dipped them into the wax, and 
placed them on the neighbouring bushes to harden. Ry the 
time that the last was dipped, 1 found the first already firm, 
so that I was able to repeat the process continuously until 
the wax had accumulated to a sufficient thickness round the 
wicks. Tlie whole were then placed in a convenient shady 
place to harden. That same evening one of the new candles 
was inserted in a clay socket and lighted on our table to the 
great delight of all, who felt in this apparently trivial luxury 
an object which recalled the most delightful associations 
^th our old European home. Its practical value, however, 
was^ great, as it enabled us to add many useful hours to a 
busy day. 

Our success in this important matter encouraged me to 
attempt expedients to supply other wants. My wife had 
long regretted that she had* not been able to make butter. 
She had attempted to beat her cream in a vessel ; but either 
the heat of the climate or her want of patience rendered h'er 
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trials tinsTiccessfiil. 1 was unwilling to waste time in tlie 
constmction of a regular churn, as I greatly doubted my 
skill ; but I fancied that by some simple method, like that 
used by the Hottentots, who put their cream in a skin and 
shake it till they produce butter, we might attain the same 
result. 1, therefore selected a large gourd in which only a 
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small aperture had been made m the side, and, having care- 
fully cleaned it inside, I nearly filled it with cream, abd then, 
laying another piece on the hole, I bound it up firmly so 
that none should escape. 1 fastened a stick to each co.iner 
of a square piece of sail-cloth, placed the gourd in the 
middle, and, giving a corner to each of my sons, directed 
them to rock the cloth with a slow, regular motion, as you 
would a child’s cradle. The employment seemed to them 
excellent sport, and was kept up with great mirth and humor- 
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ous jesting for nearly an hour. On taking off the cover, I I 
had then the satisfaction of seeing my wife take from the j 
gourd a supply of excellent fresh butter. 

My next work was the construction of a two-wlieeled cart 
—our sledge being unfitted for some roads : Jthe wheels I had j 
brought from the wreck rendered this less difficult ; and 1 
completed a somewhat clmmsy, but very useful veh^h*. j 

Wliilc 1 was thus occupied, my w’ife engaged the boys to J 

assist her in planting some of our fruit trees, and placii; .; ] 

them in the most favourable situations. When I had com- ■ 
plcted my work, I Went to thciir assistance. The vines we 
planted round the roots of our trees, and hoped in time to 
form a trcllis-work. Of the chesnut, walnut, and clicny^- 
trees we formed an avenue from Falcoln’s Nest to Famiij’ 
Bridge, which, we hoiked, would ultimately be a shady road 
between our two mansions. We made a solid road between ' 
the two rows of trees, raised in the middle and covered with 
sand, which wc brought from the shore in our wheelbarrows. 

To complete our avenue, wo had to’ select from among the j 
native trees tho^c which seemed best adaptefr our purpose : • 

and we also applied some of them to form a shelter from the 
sun, so 08 to protect some -of the more delicate European ‘ 
2 )lants from its scorching heat. We then turned our thoughts 
to Tent House, our first abode, and which still might f<.>rin 
our reftige in case of danger. Nature had not favoured it ; 
but our labour soon supplied ail deficicncio«!. Wc planted ’ 

round it sucii native trees as seemed to tiirivc best under an > 
exi>osure to heat and drought; the citron, pistachio, th ■ j 
almond, the mulberry, the Siamese orange, of which the fruit i 
is as large as the head of a child^ and the Indian iig, with | 
its long prickly leaves; and as they grew with all the rapidity | 
of trt)i)ical vegetation, our store-house, where all our most 
valuable ju’operty was secured, was soon surrounded with a 
natural rampart, which not only concealed it from view, but 
was impenetrable to man or beast. • Our bridge was the only 
point of approach, and we always carefully removed the 
planks after crossing it. We also placed our two cannon on 
a little elevation within the inclosure ; and, finally, we planted 
some cedars near our usual landing-j;)lace, to which we might 
at a future time fasten our vessels. 

We were employed unceasingly for six weeks in this work, 
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with the exception of each returning Sunday, which we joy- 
fully spent as a day of rest. This continuous employment 
proved altogether conducive alike to health and to a con- 
tented cheerfulness of mind. The, embellishment of our 
I dwelling gave it new attractions in our eyes, and the planting 

I and sowing of our orchard and garden gave us noW sources 

j of hope and anticipation, which helped to remove every 

i tendency to repining at our lot. All went on well in our 

little colony. We had an abundant and certain supply of 
provisions ; but our wardrobe, notwithstanding the continual 
repairings my wife bestowed on it, wa# in a most wretched 
state, and we had no means of renewing it, except by again 
Yisiting the wreck,' which 1 knew still contained some chests 
of clothes and bales of cloth. This decided me to make 
another voyage; besides, 1 was rather anxious to see the 
state of the vessel. 

We set sail accordingly on the following morning, and 
reached the wreck without difficulty. Though considerably 
more shattered than when we saw it last, it still remained firmly 
jammed into«che hollow of the rock on which it had struck, 
where, indeed, it seemed likely to remain till broken away 
piecemeal by the waves. Having now such facilities for con- 
venient trani^ort, I resolved to complete the work of despoiling 
the wreck of everything that could possibly prove useful. 
We secured the large chests, some of which contained an 
ample store of clothes. We also removed the whole remain- 
ing supply of the ship’s ammunition and shot, and took with 
us such of the cannon as were not too heavy to be of use to 
us. From the latter we took the carriage-wheels; and, 
returning day after day,* we stripped the vessel of doors, 
windows, locks, bolts, spars, funnels, and every article that 
could be removed. We then tore up the planks of the deck, 
in doing which we exposed four large copper cauldrons, 
which had been designed for a sugar manufactory. These 
proved too large for us to lift, so we tied them to some large ^ 
empty casks, which we pitched completely over, so as to^ pre- 
vent their sinking when the ship went down. 

When we had completed’ our arrangements, I resolved to 
blow up the ship. We placed a large barrel of gunpow'der 
in the hold, and, attaching to it a match which wotdd burn 
for a long time before it reached the powder, I returned 
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hastily to the pinnacCj and made for the shore. TVe arrived 
speedily iu Safety Bay, and, having secured the pinnace, pro- 
ceeded to Tent House. I proposed to my wife to sup on a 
point of land where we could distinctly see the wreck. Just 
as the sun was going down, a majestic rolling, like thunder, 
succeeded by a column of fire, announced the destruction of 



the vessel which had brought us from Europe and bestowed 
its great riches upon us. We could not help shedding tears 
as we heard the last mournful cry of this sole remaining bond 
that* connected us with home. Our last aim had been ^com- 
plished ; yet, though it was thef successful result of our own 
plans, wc returned to Tent House that evening with a feeling 
of sadness as if we had lost an old friend ; though my wife, 
I believe, felt it a relief to her mind to know that we coidd 
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no longer expose onrselres on a wreck wbich she had dreaded 
would go to pieces, carrying us with it into the deep. 

We rose early next morning, and hastened to the shore, 
which we found strewed with the fragments of the wreck, as 
well as some of its contents which had lain beyond our reach 
in the h61d. We also observed other objects afloat at some 
distance, among which we recognized a gropp of casks which 
we had little doubt supported the copper catddrons we had 
secured to them on the jsrevious evening. We jumped into 
tlie pinnace and made off to take them in tow. With the 
help of these large copper boilers, we ultiihately constructed 
a powder magazine, separated into three distinct compart- 
ments, by means of which our ammunition was effectually 
secured against damage either from fire or water. 

My wife, in assisting us in our final labours in connexion 
with the wreck, made the agreeable discovery that one of the 
geese and two of the ducks had each hatched a little brood, 
and had been found by her leading dff their young families 
to the water. This reminded us all of our poultry and 
domestic comfort at Falcon’s Nest; and we determined to 
defer for some time the rest of our work at Tent House, and 
to return the next day to our shady smnmcr>house. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

NEW niSCOVEBIES. 

On entering our plantation of fruit-trees, fofming the 
avenue to Falcon’s NeSt, I was concerned to see my young 
plants beginning to droop, and I accordingly resolved to pro- 
ceed to Cape Disappointment the next morning to cut bam- 
boos to make props for them. No sooner did I mention my 
proposal than a host of reasons were jproduced, requjfing 
that one and all should accompany me. Our supply of 
candles was nearly exhausted, and we must have^ more 
berries, for my wife now devoted the evening to her needle, 
and my own journal was written- by candle-light. Fritz took 
for granted he should be my companion. My wife wanted 
to collect some '»^ild fowls’ eggs to put below her hens. Jack 
must needs go to gather guavas for himself; and even little 
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Francis expressed his desire to see the sugar-canes growing. ' 
Sc on the following morning we all set off together, taking 
the cart, with the cow and ass, to convey provision, and a 
large sail-cloth to make a tent. The weather was delightful, 
and the whole family were in the highest spirits. 

We crossed the potato and manioc plantations and the 
wood of guavas, on which my boys feasted to their great j 

satisfaction. The road was rugged, but we assisted to move ! 

the cart, and rested frequently. Our first halt was at the I 
bird colony, from whence Fritz had brought his parrot. 
Ernest recognized the birds to be of the species of Loxia 
gregaria, the sociable grossbeaks. He pointed out to us their 
wonderful instinct in forming their colony in the midst of the 
candle-berry bushes, on wliich they feed. We filled two 
bags with these berries, and another with guavas, from whicli 
me wife proposed to make jelly. We then proceeded to the 
caoutcLouc-trccs, and here 1 determined to rest awhile, to 
collect some of the valuable gum. We had brought some 
large gourd-shells with us for the ];)urpose. I made incisions 
in the trees, and placed these bowls to receive the gum, 
which soon began to run out in a milky stream, and we 
hoped to find them filled on our return. We pursued our ! 
route, and, after passing the cocoa-nut trees, we at length I 

found ourselves near the shore, midway between the sugar- j 

cane and bamboo plantations, while in front oT us was the \ 
great bay stretching off towards Cape Disappointment, whicli 
bounded our view on the right and extended far into the sea. 

The great beauty of the scene was so gratifying to all of 
us, that we at once decided to make this our resting-place 
and future station for halting in *sdl such expeditions. We 
even momentarily entertained the idea of deserting Falcon's 
Nest for the shade of these beautiful palm-trees. A very 
slight reflection, however, sufficed to dismiss from our minds 
all^ougbts of forsaking our dear castle in the air, on which 
so much l£fi>our had already been satisfactorily expended. 

We determined, however, to make it our abode for the night, 
and accordingly loosed our animals that they might freely 
graze on the rich grass around us. After a light repast, we 
separated on our several employments — some to cut sugar- 
canes, others bamboos, and, after stripping them, to make 
them into bundles, and place them in the cart. This hard 
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work made the boys hungry ; they refreshed themselves with 
the sugar, but had a great desire to have some cocoa-nuts. 
Unfortunately, there were neither monkeys nor crabs at 
hand to minister to our wants. The many attempts they 
made to climb the lofty, bare trunk of the palm ended only 
in disappointment and confusion. I went to their assistance. 
I gave them pieces of the rough* shark’s skin, which I had 
brought with me on purpose, to brace on their legs, and, 
showing them how to climb by the aid of a cord fastened 
round the tree with a running noose, a method practised 
with success by the savages, my little climbers soon reached 
the summit; they then used their hatchets, which they 
carried . at their belts, and a shower of cocoa-nuts fell down. 
Our little monkey, which had been watching their proceed- 
ings, suddenly leaped to a neighbouring palm-tree and nimbly 
mounted to the top, from whence he detached the nuts 
almost as qtiickly as Fritz and Jack with their hatchets. 
Ernest alone remained inactive ; and his brothers failed not 
to make his indolence the subject of their jests as wc sat 
together discussing the fruits of their exertions. Ernest, 
however, regardless of their banter, sat looking up at the 
trees with an abstracted air. Hising suddenly, and looking 
at the palms, he took a cocoa-nut cup and a tin flask with a 
handle, and gravely addressed us thus, ‘^Most honoured 
gentlemen and lady, it is most true that the climbing of these 
trees is neither easy nor pleasant to me; but, since the 
accomplishment of this feat is deemed so honourable, I will 
also try this marvellous exploit, and see if I cannot bring 
dotyrn as valuable a prize as these nuts of my brothers.” He 
then bound his legs with the pieces of shark’s skin, and, with 
singular vigour and agility, sprang up a palm which he had 
long been attentively examining. His brothers faughed at 
his taking the trouble to ascend a tree that had not a single 
nut on it. Ernest took no notice of their ridicule, but, IN 
soon as he reached the top, struck with his hatchet, and a 
tuft of tender yellow leaves fell at our feet. We were at first 
inclined to regard this* as only a piece of mischievous and 
unprofitable bravado ; but, on attentively examining tliem, I 
perceived that the intelligent boy had detected for us the 
cabbage-palm, a source of food highly prized in South 
America for its delicate and nutritive qualities. After 
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retaining his place for some time, he descended, and, pro- 
ducing the nut-shell he had carried with him, he said, with a 
triumphant air, “ See, father, I have brought you a stil^ 
^eater treat, which I hope will prove to your mind.” As 
he said this, he presented me with the shell, filled with a 
clear, rose-coloured liquor, which I recognised on tasting as 
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^^uine palm-wine, which is as pleasant as champagne, and, 
^cn moderately, a great restorative. I passed it to my 
wife, who again permitted the boys to partake of it ; and 
Ernest was praised and thanked by all, till he forgot fidl the 
scoffs he had received. 

As it was getting late, we set about putting up our tent for 
the night, when suddenly our ass, who had been quietly 
grazing near us, set up a loud bray, and, after tossing his 
head and kicking up his heels in the air, he set off at a 
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tlieir return did not fumbh any ground for supposing that 
they recognized the presence of any wild animals in our 
Ticinity. To guard, however, against all danger, 1 made a 
large fire with the dried reeds which abounded near us„and 
having seen the oth^^rd asleep, 1 replenished it from time to 
time till midnight, when, all bmng still, I crept into the tent 
to my bed of moss, and slept undisturbed till morning. 

The following morning, as no traces of our donkey 
appeared, which, I hoped, might have been attracted by the 




light of our fire and have returned, 1 selected Jack for xny 
companion, leaving Fritz and Ernest with their mother, and, 
calling Tnrk and Bill, we set off to seek the asa After an 
honz’s fruitless search among the canes, we emerged beyond 
them, in an extensive plain on the borders of the great bay. 
The lofty cli£& extended before us, reaching here towards the 
shore, where they abruptly terminated in a precipitous cliff, 
apparently within tide-mark. A con^derable river flowed 
into the bay here, and between the river and the rock was a 
narrow passage,^ which at high water would be overflowed. 
We thought it most likely that our asa had passed by this 
defile ; and we accordingly ascendsed the stream till we found 
a place where we could safely ford it. Bqrond this the soil 
was soft and sandy ; and here we recogi^zed the foo^zints of 
the ass, which encouraged us to proceed. 

After advancing some way, we recognised many other foot 
prints, evidently of a considerable herd of animals, and some 
of them much larger than those of the ass. TMs added to 
our curiosity, and we resolved to continue search ; we 
ascended a little hill which had Mfrierto limited our view, and 
here a most beautiful prospect opened upon us. With the 
help of our telescope we saw stretching before us an extensive 
and luxuriant landscape, but on which no traces of human 
culture or habitation were apparent To our right rose the 
msfjeatio c Ham of rocks that divided the island, and on cyir 
left was a rang# of undulating hills, dotted with groves *of 
palms ; the beautfful stream meandered across the valley like 
a silver ribbon, bordmd by r Jshca auu oihei plants. 

Everything seemed to indicate the absence of Imr, .u beings. 
The birds flew fearlessly around us, while our eyes were de- 
lighted with magnificent blossoms of tropical vegetation, and 
with the brilliantly-coloured insects that flitted about them. 
But, at a distance, we saw some specks, which I concluded 
were the animals we had first seen, and I resolved to go 
nearer, in hopes our ass might have joined them. We made 
towzwds the spot, and, to shorten the road, crossed a little 
wood of bamboos, the stalks of which, as thick as a man's 
thigh, rose to the height of thirty feet. I suspected this to 
be the giant reed of America, with which the natives supply 
their canoes with masts. When we had crossed the wood, we 
suddenly found ourselves face to face with a herd of wild 
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buffaloes. 1 was taken completely by surprise ; but the herd, 
which was not numerous, stood gazing at us, apparently 
equally astonished with ourselves, and without any symptoms 
i of anger. Fortunately the dogs were behind us, so that we 
had time to take measures for defence. We drew back a 
i little, preFfkrod our arms, and endeavoured to retreat, when 
I the dogs arrived, and, notwithstanding our efforts to restrain 
\ them, flew at the boffidoes. Escape was now impossible. The 

I whole herd seemed to prepare tbemsdves for an attack. They 

pawed the ^^und and browed dercdy, as if exciting each 
other to combat. Tbff however, were In no degree in- 

timidated, but, dashing ln;.among the herd, they seized a 
young buffido calf, and digged it to the, ground. The mother 
made at the aggressors, fbitowed by the whole herd, when, 
just as we semned in the crisis of. our &te, I called to Jack, 
who had shown the utmost coolness and presence ox mind, 
and we both fired at the same instant. The effect was ': 
wonderful. The whole herd stood for a moment as if petrified, / 
and then, wheeling about, they dashed off through the river, < 
and did not pause so loi^ aa were in sight. The dogs 
stlU held their prize, and the mother, though wounded by our 
shot, tore up the ground In her fiiry, and was just about to 
make a dash at the dogs with her hom^ when a well-directed 
shot laid her at her length m the ground. I sprang imme- 
diately forward, and, dischaigiiig a pistol between the eyes, 
put an end to her life. 

All this had been so ra^dd that we seemed now, for the first 
time, to breathe. I commended my courageous companion for 
his great boolness and presence of mind, which bad largely 
contributed to my own self-possession, while I fidled not to 
render thanks to God for our deUyerance. The dogs still 
held the young calf by the ears, it bellowed incessantly, and 
I feared they would either be injured or lose their prize. I 
was at a loss how to act, as I was anxious, if possible, to pre- 
serve it alive ; but Jack, with his usual promptitude, solved 
the difficulty. He unwound the lasso which he carried rqund 
his waist, and, watching his opportunity when the young 
buffalo flung up his heels, he* dexterously threw the ball so as 
to wind the cord round its hind legs, and then, giving it a 
sudden jerk, he threw the animal to the ground. I now ap- 
proached, replacing the lasso by a stronger cord, and us^ 
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another to bind his fore-legs loosely. Jack cried victory, and 
already thought how his mother and brothers would be de- 
lighted when we presented it ; but that was no easy matter. 
At last I thought of the metnod used both in Italy and Spain 
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to tame the wild bulls, and I resohed to try it, tliough it was 
a little cruel. With Jack’s assistance, I held die young* buf- 
falo’s head, and with my clasp-knife 1 pierced die cartilage of 
the nose between the nostrils, and passing through this a stout 
cord, 1 secured it to a tree. The operation was successful ; 
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mdf as soon aa the blood ceased to I took the cord, 
uniting the two ends, and the poor suffering creature, com- 
pletely subdued, fcdlowed me without resistance. 

We could not think of altogether abandoning the buffalo 
we had killed. I therefore cut out the tongue as an especial 
• delicacy, and some of the bfst parts from the loin. I i^so 
carefully skiimed the fore-legs, rem^bedag that the American 
himters use these sld^ for boots, braig remarkably soft and 
fl^ble. 'We permitted ttai dogs to.feast on the remainder; 
but while we were eoiloying some of the provisions we had 
brought with us unte the Shade bf a «hmght>ouring tree^ we 
soon saw that they were not to .faave an nndiqiuted banquet*, 

, The air seemed to be filled with va|tnm and other birda^- 
prey; and, brfore we* Idt,' little remained but the biM ' 
skeleton. We ^ployed ouradves, meanwMte, in catting 
down some of the gigantic reeds that grew round ns. I 
selected the largest, as they made very useful vessds when 
separated at the joints. Jack, howevm*, was cutting some of 
small dimensimis, and I askod him jestingly if he was g<dllf . . ; 
to make a Pan-pipe to celebrate his triumphal return with the"" ^ 
buffalo? I was greatly pleased when he replied that he had 
not been thinking of his own amusements, but wes selecting 
such as he thought would enable him to make moulds for out 
candles and candlestidcs. X .complimented the boy on his 
thoughtful consideration ; aUd,^ as the day was far adtinoed, 
we cAlected together pur various supplies, and selUjaHNm ouT' 
return. The calf, intimidated by the dogs and ganedil^'iilluk 
rein, went cm tolerably wdl. We crossed the narrow pass in 
the rocks, and here our dogs killed a large jackal which was 
coming item her den in the rock. The furious animab/liN^ 
entered the den, followed by Jack, who saved with dlfl^l^ 
one of the young cubs, the others being immediately^UBed. 

It was a pretty little gold-coloured creature, about the size of 
a cat* Jack petitioned earnestiy to have it to bring up, and 
1 made him happy by granting his request. 

When I found that the young buffalo no longer made any 
efforts at escape, I secured another cord to its horns, so as to 
use the oth^ only as a dieck. We* even ventured, when we 
got fatigued, to lay our burdens across its back ; and it was 
now so completely subdued ^at it moved alongside of us 
without any resistance. Altiiough we were thus enabled to 
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quicken our pace, it was almost night when we joined our 
family, and endless were the questions the sight of the buffalo 
produced, and groat was the boasting of Jack the Dauntless. 

I was compelled to lower his pride a little by an unvarnished 
statement, though 1 gave him much credit for his coolness and 
resolution ; and, supper-time qrjriving, my wife had time to • 
tell me what had pass^ while we had been on our expedition. 

Fritz and Ernest had, with great labour, feUed a sago-palm 
seventy feet high, intending to extfhot its precious pith ; but 
this they had been unable to accomplish alone, and waited for 
luy assistance. Fritz had also made a beautiful capture in a 
nest he had discovered in the rocks at Oape Disappointment. 

It was a superb bird, and timugh very young, quite feathered. 
Ernest had pronounced it to be the eagle of Malabar, and I 
confirmed his assertion. The Malabar or Indian eagle docs 
not grow to a large size, so 1 made no objection to his desire 
to keep and tame it. 1 advised him to try if it cotdd not be 
trained as a falcon to pursue game. As, however, Jack had 
already obtained permission to keep the jackaLcub, I deemed 
it right to announce that, if these were to be retained, each 
must promise to look after his own favourites, as they could 
not expect their mother to burden herself wiUi such a strange 
medley of live stock. 

We then made a* fire of green wood, in the smoke of which 
we placed the buffalo moat we had broqght home, leaving it 
during the night, that it might be perfectly cured. The 
young buffalo was beginning to graze, and we gave him a 
little milk to night, as weU as to tbe jackal. Fritz had taken 
the precaution to cover the eyes of his eagle, and, tying it 
fast by the leg to a branch, it re^ed very tranquilly. We 
tlicn retired to our mossy beds, to recruit our strength for the 
lal>ours of another day. 


CHAPTEB XXn. 
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SAGO UANUFACTOBT. — BEES. 


At break of day we rdl^e, made a light breakfast, and I 
was about to give the signal of departure, when my wife 
directed my attention to the enormous sago-palm which the 
boys had felled with so much difficulty, and the valuable 
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provision that might be obtained from it with a little trouble. 

I thought she was right, and decided to remain here another 
day; for it was no trifling undiijlllMng to split up a tree ; 
seventy feet long. The labour, however, seemed well worth 
s|>ending for such a purpose ; in ai^dition to which, it occurred 
to me that, after the trunk was split up.mid scooped out, its I 

two halves would make excellent pipes for conveying water ! 

from the cascade near Tent House to the garden which my 
wife had planted there. J 

Such tools" as we had we carried to the .place where the 
tree lay- We first sawed off the head; then, with the 
hatchet making an opening at each end, we took wedges and 
mallets, waA the wood being tolerably soft, after four hours’ 
labour we succeeded in splitting it entirely. Our next work 
was to separate the true sago from the refuse, which we dried 
on a cloth in the sun, and tied up to carry home with us. t 

The rest of the day we spent in loading our cart and collect- | 

ing everything together for an early start homeward on the j 

morrow. The two halves of the sago-palm were sufficiently , 

light, notwithstanding their 'Unwieldy size, to he placed on ! 

the cart; and darkness having by this time set in, we kindled | 

our watch-fires and withdrew for the niglit. 

The next morning the whole caravan began to move at an ' 
early hour. The buffalo, harnessed to the cart by the side 
of the cow, took the place of our truant ass, and began his 
apprenticeship as a beast of draught. It is true, I led him 
by the cord in his nose, and thus restrained him whenever ' 
he ■was disposed to deviate from his duty. We returned the 
same way as we came, that we might carry away the candle- 
berries and elastic gum. . Our water-pipes somewhat impeded 
our progress, and Fritz and Jack were sent on before to cut 
down such underwood as stood in the way. We reached the 
candleberry trees without accident, and placed our sacks on 
the cart. We did not find more than a quart of the caout- 
chouc-gum ; but it would be sufiicient Tor our first experi- 
ment, and I carried it off. 

In crossing the Hltle wood of guavas, we were disturbed 
by the violent barking of the dogs, who were before us with 
Fritz and Jack. I was struck with terror lest they should 
have encountered some fierce animal, and rushed forward 
ready to fire. Th^’ dogs were endeavouring to enter a thicket, ! 
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in the midst of which Fritz declared he had caught a glimpse 
of an animal larger than the buffalo, with a black, bristly 
skin. 1 was just about to discharge my gun into the thicket, 
when Jack, who had thrown 'himself on the aground to have a 
better view of the animal, got up in a fit of laughter. It 
is nothing more,*’ said be, than that perverse old sow, which 
seems never wearied of playing off her tricks upon us.*’ 
Half merry and half angry, we now cleared an opening in 
the tliicke^ and there discovered the lady lying, surrounded 
by several little jngs, only a few days old. We were glad to 
see our old friend so attended^ and stroked her. She seemed 
to recognize and welcome us with a sociable kind of grunting, 
to whiclrwe replied by giving her some potatoes and cassava 
bread. We were divided in opinion about leaving the young 
family behind, or carrying the whole off with us ; but vre 
decided on leaving them for the present where they were. 

At last we reached Falcon’s Nest, which we already 
regarded with all the tender feelings of home. Our domestic 
animals crowded round its, and noisily welcomed us. I tied 
up the young buffalo, so as to accustom it to restraint, and 
also saw that the jackal cub was properly secured. Fritz 
fastened his eagle to a branch by means of a stout cord long 
enough to allow it freedom of motion ; but having then 
imi)riidently removed the bandage from its eyes, it raised its 
head, erected its feathers, and, before any of us were aware 
of ivhat it was about, it mode a dart at our poor parrot, which 
.was perched on a neighbouring branch, and had struck its 
talons into it before we could interfere. Fritz was so indig- 
nant at the loss of his little favoprite, that he would hftve 
killed its destroyer forthwith ; but Ernest begged he would 
not be so rash, as parrots were more plentiful than eagles, 
and it ivas his own fault for uncovering his eyes : the falconers 
always keeping their young birds hooded six weeks, till they 
are quite tamed. He offered to train ,it, if Fritz would part 
with it ; but this Fritz refused. 1 told them the fable of the 
dog*in the manger, which would neither let the ox eat of the 
hay nor eat it himself. The better feelings of Fritz soon 
prevailed ; he begged his ‘brother to teach him the proper 
method of training the eagle, and offered to present him with 
his monkey. Ernest then told him that the Qoribs subdue 
the largest birds by making them inhale tobacco-smoke. 
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Fritz laughed at this ; but Ernest produced some tobacco, of 
which he had found a considerable supply in the sailors’ 
chests. This he burned below the branch upon which the 
, eagle was perched, at first somewhat to his brother’s amuse- 
ment, as he looked upon it as a hoax. The bird, however, 
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soon became calm and quite motionless, Ernest then re- 
placed the bandage on its eyes, after which he pufted the 
smoke about its head and nostrils, till it became stupihed, 
and nearly as stili as a stuiTcd bird. The same process, j‘e~ 
peated for several days, completely succeeded ; and, Fritz 
acknowledging that his eagle gre^v tamer every day, the 
monkey was resigned to Ernest by universal consent. 

The next mornlog we set out early to our j’oung planta- 
tion of fruit-l^ees, ty fix props to support the weaker plants. 
We loaded the cart with the thick bamboc canes and our 
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tools, and harnessed the cow to it, leaving the buffalo in the 
stable, as I wished the wound in his nostrils to be perfectly 
healed before 1 put him to any hard work. We began at the 
entrance of the avenue to Ficon’s Nest, where all the trees 
were much bent by the wind. We raised them gently by a" , 
crow-bar ; I made a hole in the earth, in which one of my sons 
placed the bamboo props, driving them fiimly down with a 
j mallet, and we proceeded to another, while Ernest and Jack 
! tied the trees to thorn with the long, to^gh, pliant tendrils of 
I a plant which we found near the spot. This occupied us 
I during the whole day, while our work was enlivened by the 
conversation suggested by our eonployment. An inquiry by 
Fritz, as to whether our fixut-trees were wild, had excited the 
mirth of his lively but thoughtless brother Jaol^ who asked 
him somewhat saucily, if he thought trees were to be tamed 
like eagles and buffaloes ? This led me to explain to them 
the process of grafting and the culture of fruit-trees. 

Do we know the origin of all these Europeon fruits ?” 
asked the inquiring Ernest. " All o\ir shell ftuits,” answered 
I, such as the nut, '^e almond, and the chesnut, are natives 
of the East ; the peach, of Persia ; the orange and apricot, of 
Armenia ; the cherry, which was unknown in Europe sixty 
years before Christ, was brought by the pro-ocmsul Lucullus 
from the southern shoves of ihe Euxine ; the oHves come 
from Palestine. The forat olive trees were planted on Mount 
Olympus, and fooa &ence were spread through the rest of 
I Europe ; the hg is irom Lydia ; the plums, witii the exception 

I of some natural sorts that are natives of our fesests, are from 

! Syria, and the town of Damascus has given its name to one 

I sort, the Damascene, or Damson. The pear is a fruit of 

I Greece ; the ancients called it the fruit of Peloponnesus ; the 

' mulberry is from Asia, and the quince foom the island of 

; Crete." 

; Our work progressed as we talked thus, and we had soon 
t propped all our valuable plants. It was now noon, and we 

< returned to Falcon’s Nest with keen appetites to a pleasant re- 
1 past of our smoke-dried buffilo beef, accompanied with a 
dish prepared of the tender leaves of the cabbage palm. 

After dinner a subject was renewed which had repeatedly 
formed a topic of conversation between my #ife and me. 
This was, to substitute a firm and solid staircase for the 
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ladder of ropes, which was a source of continual fear to my 
wife, and which certainly was a tedious mode of approach to 
our lodging in the tree. It is true, that we only had to 
ascend it to go to bed, but bad weather might compel us to 
remain in our tree house ; we should then require frequently 
to be descending, and climbing back to it. The impossibility 
of constructing a flight of steps of such great length had 
always made me abandon the idea. We had observed, how- 
ever, that a swarm of bees built their nest in the trunk, and 
this, coupled with other indications, led us to conceive that it 
was hoUow, in which case the construction of winding stairs 
within the immense trunk was not lik^y to prove so diflicult 
a matter. The boys seized the idea with ardour ; they 
sprang up, and climbed to the tops of the roots like squirrels, 
to strike at the trunk with axes, and to judge from the sound 
how far it was hollow ; but they soon paid dearly for their 
attempt ; the whole swarm of bees, alarmed at the noise made 
against their dwelling, issued forth, buzzing with fury, 
attacked the little disturbers, began to sting them, stuck to 
their hair and clothes, and soon put them to flight. My wife 
and I had some trouble to stop the course of their uproar 
and c^er their wounds with fresh earth to allay the smart. 
Jack, whose temper was on all occasions rash, had struck 
fiercely upon the bees* nest, and was more severely attacked 
by tliem than the rest : it was necessary, so serious was the 
injury, to cover the whole of his face with linen. The less • 
active Ernest got up the last, and was the first to run off when 
he saw the consequences, and thus avoided any further injury 
than a sting or two ; but ^ome hours elapsed before the other 
boys could open their eyes, or be in the least relieved from 
the acute pain that had been inflicted. When they grew a 
little better, the desire of being revenged on the insects that 
had so roughly used them had the ascendant in their minds : 
they teased me to hasten the measures for getting everything 
in readiness for obtaining possession of their honey. The 
bees in the meantime were still buzzing furiously round the 
tree. 1 prepared tobacco, a. pipe, some clay, chisels, hammers, 
&c. I took the large gourd, long intended for a hive, 
mounted it on a stand, and covered it with a slanting straw 
roof to shelter it from the sun and wind ; and as all this took 
more time timn I anticipated, we deferred the attack of the 
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* fortress to the following day, and got ready for a sound sleep, 
which completed the cure of our wounded. 


CHAPTER XXm. 

TREATMEKT OF BEES— THE STAIRCASE. 

Next morning I awoke the boys an hour before dawn to 
" assist me in removing the bees to the new abode I had pre- 
pared for them. . Our hrst work vras to stop with clay all the 
holes in the tree, with the exception of the one through w'hich 
the bees were wont to enter ; this I plastered up with clay, 
leaving only room to admit the bowl of my pipe, and then 
I)uffed the fumes of tobacco briskly into the nest, to stupify 
the bees. At first we heard a great buzzing in the hollow, 
like the sound of a distant storm: the murmur ceased by 
degrees, and a profound stillness succeeded, when 1 withdrew 
my pipe. We now proceeded to cut out a piece of the trunk, 
! about three feet square, immediately below the hole by which 
the bees entered. Before it was entirely separated, I repeated 
' the fumigation, lest the stnpefartion produced by the first 
smoking should have ceased, or the noise we had b^n just 
making revive the bees. As soon as I supposed them luliecl 
j again, I separated from the trunk the piece I had cut out, 

I producing as it were the fispect of a window, through which 

i the inside of the tree was laid open to view ; and we were 

filled at once 'with joy and astonishment on beholding the 
I immense and wonderful work of this colony of insects. There 
was such a stock of wax and honey, that we feared our vessels 
i would be insufficient to contain it. The whole interior of the 
tree was lined with honeycombs. I cut them off with care, 
and put them in the gourds the boys constantly supplied me 
with. When I had sdVnewhat cleared the cavity, I put tlie 
upper combs,, in which the bees bad assembled in clusters and 
swarms, into the gourd which was to serve as a hive, and 
placed it on the plank I had purposely raised; I then 
descended 'with the rest of the honeycomb, and filled a cask 
w-ith it, which I pre'nously washed in the stream ; this we 
covered with sail-cloth and planks, lest the bees, attracted by 
the smell, should come to claim their own. We leff out some 
comb for a treat at dinner, and my wife carefully put by the 
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rest. To prevent the bees from returning to their old abode, 

■\ve placed some burning tobacco in the hollow of the tree, the 
smell and fumes of which drove them from the tree when they 
wished to enter ; and the queen bee having fortunately been 
removed with the remainder to the new hive, they settled 
quietly, afCer a time, in their new habitation. We then care- 
fully separated the wax from the honey, straining off the 
latter into the cask, in a pure and very attractive state, while 
the wax vras laid aside in a solid cake to be used along with 
our vegetable wax for our domestic manufactures. I had 
been surprised that the numbers of bees occupying the trunk 
of the tree should find room in the gourd, till I perceived the 
clusters upon the branches, and I thence concluded a young 
queen 'ivas among each of them. In consequence, I procured 
another gourd, into which I shook them, and placed it by the 
former ; thus I had the satisfaction of obtaining, at an easy 
rate, two fine hives of bees in activity. 

We now proceeded to examine the interior of the tree. I 
took a long pole, and tried the height from the window I had 
made, and tied a stone to a string to sound the depth. To 
my surprise, the pole penetrated without resistance to the 
very branches where our dwelling was, and the stone went to j 

the roots. It was entirely hollow, and it was obvious, there- ; 

fore, that this huge tree, like the willow of our country, 
derives all its nourishment through the bark, as, notwithstand- 
ing its hollow trunk, it exhibited every appearance of the 
most vigorous luxuriance. I determined to begin our con- 
struction in its capacious hollow that very day. We began 
by catting a doorway, on tjie side facing the sea, of the size of 
the door we had brought from the captain's cabin, with its 
framework, thus securing ourselves from invasion on that 
side. We then cleansed and perfectly smoothed the cavity, 
fixing in the centre the trunk of a tree, about tAventy feet in 
length and a foot thick, completely stripped of its branches^ 
in order to carry my Avinding staircase round it. We had 
prepared, the evening before, a number of boards from Ihe 
staves of a large barrel, to form our steps. By the aid of the 
chisel and mallet, Ave made deep notches in the inner part of 
our tree, and corresponding notches in the central pillar ; I 
placed my steps in these notches, riveting them with large 
nails ; I raised myself in this manner step after step, but 
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always turning round the pillar^ till we got to the top. A | 

second, third, and fourth trunk was fixed upon the first, and 
firmly sustained with screws and transverse beams, and finally | 

we reached our branches, and terminated the staircase on the I 

level of the floor of our apartment. To render it more solid, ! 

I filled up the spaces between the steps with plank, and also | 

placed ropes down the sides to form a handraiL Towards J 

difierent points, I made openings ; in which were placed the 
windows taken from the cabin, which gave light to the 
interior, and favoured our observations outside. The con- 
struction of this Eight of steps formed our principal occupation j 

for some weeks. We did not, however, labour at it uninter- | 

ruptedly, nor in such a way as to convert our work into an ! 

oppressive toiL Different occupations relieved us from time | 

to time, and various domestic incidents lightened and diversi- 
fied our proceedings. 

A few days after we had begun our stair, Bill gave birth to 
sis puppies ; but the number being too large for our means of 
support, I selected the most vigorom*looking male and female, 
and drowned the rest ; the little jackal being placed with the 
two, Bill granted it the same privileges as her own offspring. 

A lew days later, the two she-goats gave us two kids, and our 
ewes five lambs, so that our flocks were in no danger of dis- 
appearing.* For fear these us^iil animals should take it into 
theii' heads to stray from us, as our unfaithful ass had done, 
we tied round their necks some small bells we had found i 

I on the wreck, intended for trading with the savages, and ! 

I which would always put us on the track of the fugitives. I 

i The training of the young bufifdo also supplied us with | 
oecffpatiou in leisure hours. Through the incision in his nos- 
trils, I had passed a small stick, to the ends of which I attached 
a strap. This fonned a kind of bit, after the fiekshion of those 
of the Hottentots; and by this 1 guided him as 1 diose, 
though not without much rebellion on hb part. Finding that 
1 thus had him completely under oontrol, 1 resolved to break 
him in for riding as well as drawing. At first 1 made a point 
of leading him while one of the boys mounted, but by and by 
we made a saddle for it,* and all the boys tried in turn to 
i mount and ride our singular steed. He went with great 
i swiftness, and was at first difficult to manage, but we not only 
j acquired greater skill by practice, but the animal grew more I 
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' tractable ancftocile, and, being treated with kindness, became 
familiar with all of us. 

In the midst of this, Fritz did not neglect his eagle ; bo 
daily shot some small birds, which he gave it to eat, placing 
tliem sometimes betwixt the buffalo’s horns, sometimes oji the 
1 >ack of the great bustard or the flamingo, oron a board, or 
at the end of a stick, in order to teach it to pounce like a falcon 
upon other birds. He taught it to perch on his wrist when- 
ever he called or whistled to it ; but some time elapsed before 
he could trust it to soar without securing its return by a long 
string, apprehending its bold and wild nature would ]>rompt it 
to take a distant and farewell flight from us. Our whole com- 
pany, including even the phlegmatic Ernest, was infected with 
the passion of instructing animals. The monkey having be- 
come his exclusive property, he resolved to teach it some more 
useful occupation than merely amusing by its mimicry. He 
and Jack made a little hamper of rushes, very light : they put 
three straps to it, two of which passed under the fore and one 
between the hind legs of the animal, and were then fastened 
to a belt in front, to keep the hamper steady on the back of 
the mischievous urchin. This was at first resisted with every 
demonstration of dislike, but, as there was no escape, the 
monkey submitted ; the hamper was left on day and night, 
and being supplied with favourite morsels frequently dropped 
into it, he learned at length even to put it on liimself. Tlius 
equipped, Ernest taught him to mount the cocoa-nut trees, and 
others of the lofty palms, for such fruit as he wanted, and thus, 
in a short while, from being the idlest, Knips became one of 
the most useful of our dependents. He learned, however, to 
look on Ernest as his especial master, and to obey him im- 
plicitly, being controlled alike by feelings of love and fear. 
Jack was not so successful with his jackal ; for, though he 
gave him the name of ** The Hunter,” yet, for the first six 
months, the carnivorous animal chased only for himself ; and if 
I he did bring any thing to his master, it was only the skin of 
j • the animal he had just devoured ; but I charged him ribt 
to despair, and he continued zealously his instructions. 

' One of my minor occupations dfiring this period was the 
manufacture of candles. By means of mixing the bees’ wax 
with that obtained from the candle-berry, and by using cane 
moulds, which Jack first suggested to mo, I succeeded in 
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giving my candles the roundness and poHsl^ of those of 
Europe. The wicks gave us most trouble, as we had no 
cotton. After various experiments I found the pith of a 
specif of elder, which formed a very good substitute. I next 
set about my caoutchouc shoemaking, while 1 encouraged the 
)x)y8 to try their ingenuity in making flasks and cups, by 
covering moulds of clay with the gum, as 1 had explained to 
them. I adopted an effectual method of securing a pair of 
well-fitted boots. Taking a pair of my old worsted stockings, 

I filled them wit}i sand, and covered this with a layer of clay, 

. which 1 dried in the sun. To this 1 attached a stout sole of 
buffalo leather, studded with tacks, which helped to fasten it 
to the stocking. 1 then poured the liquid gum over this so 
as to make it adhere to the stocking. Then, with a brush of 
goats’ hair, I covered it with layer upon layer of the elastic 
gum, till I thought it sufliGiently thick, and when the whole 
i was dry and firm, I shook out the sand, broke off the I 

; hardened clay, and found myself in possession of a strong | 

] flexible pair of waterproof boots, which fitted me as comfort- 

ably as the most United workmanship of a European shoe- 
! maker. My boys were wild with joy, and all begged for a < 

1 pair ; but I wished first to try their durability, compared with 

I those of buffalo leather. 1 therefore made a pair for Fritz . 

! from the skin which 1 had taken from the buffalo's legs, only 

employing the caoutchouc to flli up the seams. They cost me, i 

however, much more labour,' and proved, after all, so clumsy 
I and unsatisfactory a job, tliat Fritz got laughed at by his i 

I brothers in attempting to run in his awkward and mis-shapen j 

i boots. ^ j 

We had also been engaged in the construction of our foun- 
tain, wliich afforded a perpetual source of pleasure to my wife, 
and indeed to all of us. We raised, in the upper part of the 
river, a sort of dam, with stsdccs and stones, from whence the 
water flowed into our channels of the sago-palm, laid down a 
gentle declivity nearly to our tent, and there it was received 
innhe tortoiseshell basin, which we had elevated on stones to « 
a certain height for our con^-enience ; and it was so contrived 
that the redundant water t>a8sed off tlirough a cane pipe fitted 
to it. On two crossed sticks were placed the gourds that 
served us for pails, and thus we had ^ways the murmuring of 
the water near us, and a plentiful supply of it, always pure 
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and clean, wbicU the river, troubled by oxir water-fowl and 
the refuse of decayed leaves, could not always give us. The 
only inconvenience of these open channels was, that the water 
was liable to be somewhat heated from exposure to the sun ; 
but this 1 hoped to remedy in time, by employing, instead of 
the uncovered conduits, large bamboo canes buried in the 
eartli. In the meantime, we were grateful for this new 
acquisition, and Fritz, who had suggested the notion, received 
his tribute of praise from all. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE WILD ASS. THE HEATH-FOWL’s NEST. 

One morning, as we were engaged in giving the last finish 
to our staircase, we were disturbed by sounds of a most un- 
wonted character, which proceeded from the neighbouring 
wood. I dreaded the attack of some beasts of prey ; and the 
dogs seemed, by their manner, to be preparing for an assault. 
I therefore put their spiked collars and side-guards on them, 
and directed the boys to get our fire-arms ready, and prepare 
for a vigorous defence, yhile I assembled our cattle beneath 
the tree, so as to have them within range, and covered by our 
fire. The boys looked out in eager expectation ; and Jack 
made no concealment of his hope that ho would see a lion at 
last, vowing that nothing would please him better tlian to 
obtain a near view of the king of beasts. 

The strange and discordant noises wore soon renewed, and 
almost close to us, Fritz had been listening with earnest 
attention to the sounds that alarmed us while his brothers 
were discussing their cause, when suddenly, throwing down 
his gun, he exclaimed, after a hearty laugh, “ It is our fugi- 
tive, the ass, come back to us, and chanting his song of joy 
on his return.” 1 Ibtened, and a fresh roar, in sounds un- 
questionable, raised loud peals of laughter amongst us ; and 
then followed, the usual train of jests and mutual banter of 
the alarm we had one and all betrayed. Shortly after, we 
bad the satisfaction of seeing among the trees our old- friend 
Grizzle, moving towards us leisurely, and stopping now and 
then to browse ; but, to our surprise and delight, he was not 
alone. A fine young onagra, or wild ass, was at his side. 
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which I conceived a strong desire to posses?; though all 
naturalists have declared it impossible to tame this elegant 
creature^ yet I determined to make the attempt. 

I descended from the tree, taking Fritz with me, and giving 
strict orders to the rest to remain behind and make not the 
slightest noise. ^ 1 then got (eady, as soon as jlossible, a long 
cord, one end of which 1 secured to the root of a tree, while 
I made at the other end a running noose, held open by a 
slight twig, which would fall out as soon^as the animal's head 
entered, while any attempt to escape would only draw the 
noose closer. I also prepared a piece of bamboo about two 
feet long, which 1 split at the bottom, and tied fast at top, to 
form a pair of pincers for the nose of the animal. Fritz 
attentively examined my contrivance, without seeing the use 
of it. Prompted by the impatience of youth, he took his 
lasso, and proposed aiming at the wild ass with it, which lie 
said was the shortest way of proceeding. 1 declined adopting 
this Patagonian method, fearing the attempt might fail, and 
this beautiful creature avail itself of its natitiral velocity to 
evadd us beyond recovery. I therefore told him my project 
of catching it in the noose, which I gave him to manage, as 
being nimbler and more expert tha]^ myself. The two asses 
drew nearer and nearer to us. Fritz, holding in his hand the 
open noose, moved softly on from behind the tree where we 
were concealed, and advanced as far as the length of the rope 
allowed him. The onagra started on perceiving a human 
figure ; it sprang some paces backward, then stopped, as if to 
examine the unknown form ; but as Fritz now remained quite 
still, the animal resumed its composure, and continued to 
browse. Soon after, he approached the old ass, hoping that 
the confidence that would be shown by it would raise a similar 
feeling in the stranger. He held out a handful of oats mixed 
with salt ; our ass instantly ran up to take its favourite food, 
and greedily devoured it. Its companion followed, sniffing 
the air, and pausing with a startled look at every few: stq> 3 , 
till^t at length drew so nea^ that Fritz, who was watching his 
opportunity, threw the noose, and the prize was ours. Startled 
by the motion of his hand,* it made off immediately ; but the 
cord being round its neck, it was drawn so tight by the rapid 
motion of the affrighted animal, that it was thrown to the 
ground and almost strangled. 1 hastened forward imme- 
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diatcly, and, after slipping our ass’s hfdter over its head, and 
getting the bridle between its teeth, 1 relaxed the cord suffi- 
ciently to let it recover its breath. I then placed the split 
bamboo on its nose, drawing a string tightly at the open end, 
so as to compress it, much in the same way that blacksmiths 
do with a* young horse when sMIeing it for first time. 1 
then took off the noose, and tied the halter by two long cords 
to the roots of two separate trees, and left him to recover 
himself. 

By this time, the rest of the family had collected to admire 
this noble animal, whose graceful and elegant form, so superior 
to that of the ass, raises it almost to the dignity of a horse. 
After a while it rose, and stamped furiously with its feet, 
trying to release itself ; but the pain which the pincers gave it 
whenever it threw up its head forced it to moderate its 
violence, and, after a few ineffectual struggles, it lay down 
again. Fritz and d now tightened the opposite ends of the 
rope which we had secured to the halter, so as to allow it as 
little room to move as possible, while it enabled us to approach 
it with less danger. We also guarded against Master Grizzle 
playing truant again, and tied him fast with a new halter, 
confining his fore-legs with a rope. 1 then fastened him and 
tlic onagra side by side, and put before both plenty of good 
provender to solace their impatience of captivity. 

Wc Iiad now abundant work before us in the attempt to 
train the onagra. The boys confidently anSpipated success, 
and reflected with satisfaction on the temporary loss of our 
donkey, which had led to our securing such a prize. 1 was 
less confident of success, but resolved to leave no means 
untried for its attainment.* 1 did not conceal that we should 
have many difficulties to encounter in taming it, though it 
seemed very young, and not even to have reached its full 
growth. But 1 was inclined to think proper means had not 
been hitherto adopted, and that the hunters, almost as savage 
as tlie animals themselves, had not employed sufficient art and 
patience, being probably unconscious of the advantages »of 
either. 1 therefore determined to resort to all possible mea- 
sures. I let the nippers remain onais nose, which appeared 
to distress him greatly, though we could' plainly perceive the 
good effect in snbiuing the creature ; for without them no ^ 
one could have ventured to approach him. 1 took them off, 
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I however, at times when I gave it food, to render eating easier, 
and I began, as with the buffalo, by placing a bundle of sail- 
cloth on its back to inure it to carry. Wlien accustomed to 
the load, I strove to render the beast by degrees still more 
docile, by hunger and thirst : and I observed with pleasure 
that when it ha# fasted a litne, and I supplied it with food, 
its looks and actions were less wild. As it still continued, 
however, to bo liable to paroxysms of fury, I made a muzzle 
so as to prevent it from biting, and fastened its legs by a 
stout cord, attached to them so loosely as to admit of its 
walking, withoui its being able to rear or kick behind. By 
this moans we were able to approach it without danger, and 
it gradually grew so familiar with us that it suflered us to 
stroke and handle it without evincing impatience or dis- 
pleasure. I continued for weeks to pursue, with the most 
])crscvering patience, every means I could think of for sub- 
duing thb beautiful, but wild and fierce ^nimaL At length 
it seemed to be so far accustomed to subjection, that I re- 
solved to try to mount it. I put the strongei^ bit we had in 
I its mouth, and retained the cords on its legs, so as to restrain 
1 its motions ; but, notwithstanding this precaution and every 

; preceding means, it proved as fierce and unruly as ever, when- 

ever it obtained any unusual degree of freedom. Themonko}’, 
who was first put on its back, held.^on pretty well by clinging 
to its mane, from which it was suspended as often as the 
onagra furiously reared and plunged ; it was, therefore, for 
the present impracticable for either of my sons to get upon 
I it. The perverse beast baffled all our efforts, and the perilous 
task of breaking it was still to bd persevered in with terror 
\ and apprehension. I sometimes thought of abandoning the 
hopeless attempt of taming it, and restoring it to liberty. I 
remembered, however, one expedient which I had read of, as 
resorted to by the natives of South America under similar 
circumstances. I watched a favourable opportunity, and 
leaping on the back of the onagra, as it was standing with 
head erect and cars thrown back, 1 seized the long ear of the 
affrighted animal between my .teeth and held it till I had 
i pierced it through ; instantly it stood almost erect on its hind 
feet, motionless and as stifl* as a stake ; it soon lowered itself 
• by degrees, while I still held its ear between my teeth. At 
lost I ventured to release him ; he made some leaps, but soon 



and as he never would submit to the bit, we used a snafHe, 
by •which we obtained power over his head, guiding him by a 
stick, with which we slruck tlie right or left ear, as we wished 
him to go. Now and then I mounted it myself, and not 
without ati emotion of pride at my success in subduing an 
animal that had been oonsidered by travellers and naturalists 
as absolutely beyond the power of man to tame. Great was 
my gratification when I at length saw Fritz leap on the back . 
of this graceful anima], freed from all its restraints, drive j 
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along our avenue like lightning, and gallop about with it, 
guiding it and leading it back, completely obedient to his 
will. 

During the time devoted to the training of Lightfoot, our 
poultry>yard had received considerable accessions^ A triple 
brood of our hens had given us a crowd of little featl^ered 
beings : forty of these at least were chirping and hopping 
about us, to the great delight of my wife. Some we kept 
near us, while others were allowed to colonize in the woods, 
where we could •find^ them they were wanted for our use. 

This increase of our poultry reminded us of an undertaking 
we had long thought of, and was not in prudence to be 
deferred any longer ; ihia was the building, between the roots 
of our great tree, covered sheds for all our bipeds and quad- 
rupeds. 

The rainy season, which is the winter of this climate, 
was drawing near ; and, to avoid losing most of our stock, it 
was requisite to shelter it. We began by making a roof j 

above the vaulted foots of our tree, and employed bamboo- | 

canes for the purpose ; the longest and stoutest were used for 
the supports, like columns ; the slighter ones, bound together ' 
closely, formed the roof itself The intervals we filled up 
with mose and clay, and Spread oyer the whole a thick coat 
of tar, 80 as to make it comidetely wiUer-^tight. 1 then made 
a railing round it, which gave the appearanoe of a pretty 
balcony, under which, between the roots, were vazions stalls, 
sheltered from rain and sun, that could be easily shut, and 
separated from each oihmr by means of planks nailed upon , 
the roots ; part of them were calculated to serve as a stable 
and yard, part as a store-room, &0., and as a hay-loft, to 
keep our bay and provisions dry in. Our dairy, larder, and 
dining-room were all united imder one roof. This occupied 
' us some time, as it was necessary to dll our store-room before 
the bad weather came ; and our cart was constantly employed 
in bringing useful stores. I 

One afternoon, as we were returning with the cart loaded | 

with an abundant supplj^ of potatoes, which the ass and the f 

buffalo were drawing together, as there was still some time 
before evenii^i I advised my wife to go home with the two 
yoxmgeat boys, whilst I went round by the wood of oaks with 
Ernest and Fritz, to gather as many sweet acorns as we could 
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j find room for. Ernest, as usual, had his monkey on his 
! shoulder, while Fritz was mounted on his favourite Lightfoot. 

' I On arriving at the wood,' we tied the onagra to a tree, and 

all three set to work to fill a sack with the fallen acorns, 
when we were startled by the cries of birds and a loud flap- 
ping of wings, and wo concluded that a sharp condict was 
going on between Master Knips and the inhabitants of the 
bushes from whence the noise came. Ernest went to see 
what was the matter, and we soon heard him calling out, 
Be quick ! A fine heath-fowl’s nest full •of eggs ; Knips 
wants to make a meal of them, and the mother is beating 
him.” • 

Fritz ran up directly, and speedily secured the two 
beautiful birds ; the cock being precisely similar to the one 
I he l^ad formerly killed. Ernest had had enough to do to 

! hold in the rebellious monkey; but he now filled his hat 

with the eggs, while I helped Fritz to tie the legs and wings 
of the birds. Ernest was overjoyed to carry the nest and 
eggs for his dear mamma. The *monkey had served us well 
I on this occasion ; for the nest was so hidden by a bush with 
long leaves, of which Ernest held his hand full, that, but for 
the instinct of the animal, we could never have discovered 
it. These long, sharp -pointed leaves Ernest intended for 
Francis, to serve as little toy-swords. 

It was now time to* think of moving homeward ; my two 
sons filled the sack with acorns, and put it on Lightfoot. 
Fritz mounted, Ernest carried the eggs, and I took chai'ge of 
the two fowls. We were all delighted with the good news 
we had to carry home ; and Fritz, anxious to be the first, set 
off at a gallop. My wife placed the valuable eggs under a 
brooding lien, as the female bird was too shy and frightened 
to hatch them in captivity. She was put into the parrot’s 
cage, and hung up in the room, to accustom her to society. « 
In a few days, we had the great satisfaction of seeing the 
brood of wild chickens hatched, and running about after 
their foster-mother They ate with avidity of the bruised 
I acorns soaked in milk, and the other kinds of food which my 
! wife was accustomed to give to om* tame poultry. As they 
grew up, I plucked out the large feathers of their wings, lest 
; they should naturally take fiight; but they and their real 
I parent gradually became so domesticated that they daily 
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accompanied our feathered stock in search of food, and 
regularly came back at night to the roost I had prepared for 
them in one of the lofts erected under oui* tree. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

FLAX. THE RAIKT SEASON. 

Francis, for^ short time, wad highly amused with bis 
sword-leaves, and then, like all children, who are soon tired 
• ol their toys, he grow weary of them, and they were throw'n 
aside. Fritz, happening to pi^ up some of these withered 
leaves, remarked how x^hable they had become, and advised 
his brother to plait them into a whip to drive the goats and 
sheep with, for the little fellow was the shepherd. H8 was 
pleased with the idea, and began to split the leaves into 
strips, which Fritz plaited together into very good wdiip- 
laslies. As they were worldng, I saw with pleasure the flexi- 
bility and strength of the bands. I examined them nioic 
closely, and was delighted to observe that they split into long 
tenacious fibres, so that I had little doubt we had thus acci- 
dentally discovered a plant of the same nature as the well- 
known Phomiium tenax^ or flax-plant of New Zealand. This 
w'as a valuable discovery in our situation, and which, when I 
communicated it to my wife, almost overwhelmed her wdtli 
joy. ** This,” said she, is the most useful thing you have 
found ; lose not a moment in searching for more of these 
leaves, and bring me the most ^'outcan of them. 1 will make 
you stockings, shirts, clothes, thread, ropes — in short, give 
me flax, looms, and frames, and 1 shall be at no loss in the 
employment of it.'* I could not. help smiling at the vivacity 
of her imagination, roused at the very name of flax ; but there 
was still great space between the leaves lying before us and 
the hnen slie was already sew*ing in idea. The boys, however, 
r<JoicccL in such an opportunity of gratifying their mother’s 
wisheSt^yritz WM presently mounted on Lightfoot, and Jack 
on tha.DimUo, and .|||N;h set ofl* at their greatest speed to pro- 
cure supplies. 

Whilst we waited for these, my wife, all life and animation, 
explained to me all the machines 1 must make to enable her 
to spin and weave, and miU^e linen to clothe us from head to 
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foot ; her eyes sparkled with delight as she spoke, and I pro - 
ini>c*d lier all she asked. In a short time our fornging party 
returned, each bringing a good load of the precious plant, 
which they laid at the feet of their mother with undisguised 
salisfiictioh. She gave up everything to begin her prepara- 
tion. The first operation necessary was to steep the flax, 
which is usually done by exposing it in the open air, in the 
mil), the Avind, and the dew, so as, in a certain degree, to 
dissolve the plant, rendering the separation of the fibrous 
and ligneous parts more easy. It can thefi be cleaned and 
picked for spinning. But, os the vegetable glue that con- 
nects the two parts is very^tcnacious, and resists for a long 
time the action of moisture, it is ofl;en advisable to steep it in 
water ; and this, in our dry climate, I considered most expe- 
dient My wife coincided with me ; she proposed to soak 
the flax in Flamingo Marsh, and to begin by making up the 
leaves in bundles, as they do hemp in Europe. Tliis employed 
us during the remainder of the day. Next morning, the ass 
was^yoked into the smaller cart, 'which was loaded with these 
bundles, and the whole cavalcade set off for the marsh with 
shovels and pickaxes. We there untied our bundles, and 
spread them in the water, pressing them down with stones, 
and leaving them in this state till it was time* to remove and 
set them in the sun to dry, and thus render the stems soft 
and easy to peel. In the course of this work, we noticed 
with admiration the instinct of the flaiftingocs in building 
their cone-shaped nests above the level of the marsh, each 
nest having a recess in the upper port, in which the eggs arc 
securely deposited, while the contrivance enables the female 
to sit with her legs in the water ; the nest is of clay, and so 
solid that they resist the water till the young are able to 
sw-im. 

In a fortnight the flax was ready to be taken out of the 
water. We spread it on the grass in the sun, where it dried 
so rapidly that we were able to take it home the same cveiAng 
to Falcon’s Nest, where it .was put by till we had time to 
make the beetles, wheels, reels, carding-combs, &c., required 
by our chief for the manufacture. It was thought best to 
reserve this task for the rainy season, the premonitory symp- 
toms of which already warned. ns to lay in onr stock of pro- 
visions for ourselves and the animals. We laboured inces- 
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santly with all the spirit of a harvest-home, bringing in 
waggon-loads of potatoes, manioc-root, sugar-canes; cocoa- 
nuts, sweet acorns, fodder for the cattle, and wood. We 
profited by the last few days to sow the wheat and other 
remaining European grains, taking advantage of the ground 
which we had broken up in removing the potato and cassava- 
roots. We also planted a considerable area with sugar-canes, 
and laid out some plantations of the most valuable palms in the 
immediate vicinity of Falcon's Nest. These various proceed- 
ings kept us in Constant employment ; time was so precious 
that we did not oven make regular meals, and limited our- 
selves to bread, cheese, and Xruits, in order to shorten tliem, 
to return quickly to our work, and despatch it before the bad 
season should set in. Already various sudden sliowcrs warned 
us that the winter of the tropics was at hand ; the weather 
became much more variable, and the nights exceedingly 
chilly. With all our exertions, however, the change came 
sooner than wc had calculated on,* and before we were quite 
prepared for it. The winds raged through the woods, the sea 
roared, mountains of clouds were piled in the heavens. They 
j soon burst over our heads, and torrents of rain fell night and 

j day, without intermission ; the rivers swelled till their waters 

j met, and turned the whole country around us into an 

immense lake. Fortunately, the site we had chosen was 
I sudiciently elevated to be beyond the flood, and our group 
of trees accordingly remained like a little island in the midst 
! of the general inundation. We soon found, however, that 

I our elevated abode was altogether unsuited for a tropical 

{ winter ; the rain entered it on all 'sides, and the hurricane 

* threatened every moment to caxxy away the apartment and 

I all that were in it. We were forced, therefore, to remove to 

; an apartment in the erection we had made at the foot of the 

j tree for our animals and stores. We were painfully crowded 

I in tile small space ; the neighbourhood of the animals, and 

j the^ various offensive smells, made our retreat almost insup- 

portable; in addition, wc were half stifled with s^oke 
whenever we kindled a flr^, and* inundated with rain when 
we opened a door. For the first time since our disaster, ^sre 
sighed for the comforts of our qld Swiss home ; but action 
was necessary, and we set about endeavouring to amend our 
t condition. 
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In this state of things onr staircase proved of the greatest 
value ; the upper part of it was filled with numerous articles 
that gave us room below ; and, as it was lighted by windows, 
my wife often worked there, seated on one of the steps, with 
her little Francis at her feet. We crowded our beasts a little 
more, and gave a current of air to the places they had left. 
1 placed outside the inclosure the animals of the country, 
which could bear the inclemency of the season, and every 
morning we sent out all the animals that could stand the 
exposure to the wet. That we might not losft them altogether, 
wc tied bells round their necks; Fritz and I sought and 
drove them in every evening that they did not spontaneously 
return. We generally got wet to the skin during the 
employment, which induced my wife to contrive for us a kind 
of clothing more suitable for the occasion. She took two 
seamen’s shirts from the chest, and with some pieces of old 
coats •she made us a kind of cloth hoods, joined together at 
the back, and well-formed for covering the head entirely. 
We dissolved some elastic gum*, which we spread over the 
shirts and hood; and the articles thus prepared answered 
every purpose of water-proof overalls, that were of essential 
use and comfort to us. We made as few fires as possible, 
fortunately, it was never very cold, and we had no provisions 
that required a long process of cookery. We had milk in 
abundance, smoked meat and fish, the preserved ortolans 
and cassava-cakes. 

The care of our animals occupied us great part of the 
morning ; then we prepared oxa cassava, and baked our cakes 
on iron plates. I had fixed a glass window in the wall, but 
the gloom of the weather, and the over-shadowing branches 
of the trees, greatly abridged our light, and made night come 
on early. We then lighted a candle, fixed in a gourd on the 
table, round which we were all assembled. My thrifty wife 
laboured with her needle, mending the clothes ; I wrote my 
journal, which Ernest copied, as he wrote a beautiful haAd ; 
JFritz and Jack amused thenpiselves by drawing from memory 
the plants and animals which had most struck their observa- 
tion ; while one and all* contributed to tench little Francis to 
read and write. We read the lessons from the Bible in turns, 
and concluded the evening with devotion. We then retired 
to rest, content with ourselves and with our innocent and 



fresh butter made in the gourd-churn ; and this, with some 
fragrant honey spread on our manioc-cakes, formed a collation 
that would have been a treat to European epicures. The 
I remains of our repast was always divided among our domestic 
! animals. We had now four dogs^ the jackal, the eagle, and 

j tlio monkey, to feed ; they relied with just confidence on 

j thoir respective masters, who certainly vrould have deprived 
* themselves to supply the wants of tlieir helpless dependents ; 
but if the budalo, the onagra, and the swine, had not been 
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able to provide for themselves, "we must have killed them, 
for we had no food for them. Their supply of hay and leaves 
gone, we fed the European cattle on the sweet acorns and 
roots which had been laid up for ourselves. They not only 
took this novel food with great relish, but gave a very 
pleasant flavour to the milk, of which we had now' an 
abundant supply from the ewes and the goats, as well as 
from the cow. 

In the- course of our discomforts, it was unanimously 
resolved on, that we would not pass another rainy season 
exposed to the same evils. Even my good* gentle wife lost 
temper sometimes under the irritating inconveniences we 
-were perplexed with, and insisted more than any of us on 
the plan of building elsewhere a more spacious winter resi- 
dence ; stipulating, however, that we should return to our 
tree in summer. The discussion of the various projects for 
our fuljire accommodation sufficed to beguile our thoughts 
from present privations. We consulted a great deal on this 
matter. Fritz quoted Eobinson Cpisoe, who had cut a 
dw^ing out of the rock, which sheltered him in the in- 
clement season. The reference to Crusoe led us to reflect with 
grafitude and thanksgiving on our own more fortunate lot in 
beii^ thus preserved for each other’s aid and comfort, instead 
of bping abandoned to such solitude as he endured. The 
finairresult of our deliberations was, as soon as the weather 
should allow us, to go and survey the rocks round Tent 
House, and to examine whether any of them coxild be exca- 

/vated for our purpose. 

f The last work of the ^winter was, at my wife’s incessant 
request, a beetle for her flax and some carding-combs. I 
filed large nails till they were roimd and pointed ; 1 fixed 
them at equal distances in a sheet of tin, and raised the sides 
of it like a box ; 1 then poured melted lead between the nails 
and the edge to fix them more firmly. 1 ifailed this tin on a 
board, and the machine wus fit for work. My wife was 
impatient to begin hei manufacture ; and the drying, peeliflg, 
and spinning her fiax became from this time a source of 
inexhaustible delight. * 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

SPKING. ^THE SALT MINE. 

I CAN liarc% describe our delight 'when, after many days of 
unbroken gloom, the sky began to clear, the winds to be 
lulled, and the waters to subside. The sun dispersed the 
dark clouds of winter, and spread its vivifying rays over all 
nature ; the air became mild and serene. We rapidly forgot, 
in new sensations, the embarrassments and weary hours of 
the wet season, and looked forward to the toils of summer as 
enviable amusements. 

Our plantations of young trees were thriving vigorously, 
and the seed which w'c had sown was shooting through tl^c 
moist cai*tli. The air was perfumed with the odour of count- 
loss flowers, and lively with the songs and cries of hundreds 
of brilliaiitly-piLimagcd birds, all busy building their nests. 
This was really spring in all its gloiy. 

Our first work was to restore our summer lodging in the 
tree, which the rain and the scattered leaves had greatly 
deranged, and in a few days wc were able to inhabit it again. 
My wife immediately began with her flax. While my sons 
were leading the cattle to the fresh pastures, I carried the 
bundles of flax into the open air, where, by heaping stones 
together, I contrived an oven sufficiently commodious to dry 
it well. The same evening we all set to work to peel, beat, 
and comb it. My carding machine fully answered the pur- 
pose. 1 took this laborious task on myself, and drew out 
such distaffs, full of long soft wax,, ready for spinning, that 
my wife was overjoyed, and begged me to make her a wheel, 
that she might commence. 

At an early period of my life I had practised turnery for 
my amusement ; now, however, I was unfortunately destitute 
of the requisite utensils, but, devoting all my ingenuity and 
perseverance to the task, I at length completed two machines, 
'which, though somewhat rude and clumsy, answered the pur- 
pose. My wife, indeed, was delighted with them, and set to 
work to spin with such eagerness, that she seemed to grudge 
the time required for a walk, or even the interruptions which 
the daily preparation of the family meals made on her time. 
She employed Francis to reel oS the thread as she spun it, 
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and she would gladly have engaged the whole family in expe- 
diting her operations ; but the boys rebelled at the effeminate 
. work, except Ernest, whose indolent habits made him prefer 
it to more laborious occupation. 

One of. our first proceedings was an excursion to tent 
House, to ascertain if it had suffered from the winter's rains. 
We found our old dwelling in a deplorable state. The storm 
' had overthrown the tent, carried away some of the sail-cloth, 
and injured our provisions' so much, that great part was good 
for nothing, and the rest required to be imyaediately dried. 
Fortunately our beautiful pinnace had not suffered much — 
it was still safe at anchor ; but our tub-boat was in too sliat- 
terod a state to be of any further service. What excited the 
greatest regret in my mind was the discovery that two out of 
the three barrels of powder left in the tent wore rendered 
wholly useless. The sight of such ravages redoubled tlie 
desire of all to provide winter quarters, where we should no 
longer be ex|>oscd to such irreparable losses. Still I had 
I small hope from the gigantic plan of Fritz or the boldness of 
Jack. 1 could not he blind to the difficulties of the under- 
! taking. We looked along the surrounding cliffs in tho vain 
hope of seeing any opening that would even diminish the 
labour of excavation. However, it was necessary to try to 
contrive some sort of cave, if only for our gunpowder. After 
! examining carefully the whole neighbouring rocks, 1 selected 

! a perpendicular cliff, which was situated at a greater elevation, 

and commanded a beautiful view of the whole bay and the 
two banks of the river. It was altogether a much more at- 
tractive spot than Tent House. I mnrked out with chalk the 
dimension of the entrance I wished to give to the cave, then 
my sons and 1 took our chisels, pickaxes, and hammers, and 
began to try what impression could be made on the rock. 

We were resolved not to be easily daunted ; but tlie rock 
was hard, and the labour such as we were little accustomed 
to; and when evening arrived vre wore utterly exhausted 
and yet had only penetrated a few inches from the surface. 
• We returned, however, on 'the morrow, and renewed our 
work day after day. At the end of live or six days, when 
the surface of the rock was removed, we found the stono 
easier to work ; it seemed calcareous, and finally only a sort 
of hardened clay, which readily gave way to our tools ; and 
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we began to hope. After a few days’ more labour, wc found 
we had advanced about seven feet. Fritz wheeled out the 
rubbish, and formed a sort of terrace with it before the 
opening : while 1 was working at the higher part, Jack, as 
the least, worked below. One morning, as he was hammering 
away at a long crowbar, in the hope of loosening a large maga 
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of rock, he suddenly shouted, “Papa! papa! I have got 
through!” "Through what?” said I, supposing the boy 
was jesting; " not through your hand, I hope!” "No, no, 
X)apa,” said he, "through the mountain!” On this Fritz 
set up a loud laugh. Wliy not say through the world at 
once ! You should have pushed on your tool boldly till you 
reached Europe, which they say is under our feet. 1 should 
have been glad to peep into that hole.” Meanwhile, however, 
Fritz had been examining the object of his brother’s exda- 
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mations, and, dropping his bantering tone, said, “Do come 
liither, father; this is ready extraordinary; his iron bar 
seems to have got to a hollow place ; it can be moved in 
every direction. I approaclied, and found, on moving about 
the crowbar, that it could be pushed to its full length with 
ease, while the rubbish it displaced seemed to fall into a 
hollow, apparently very little below the level we were working 



' on. On forcing away a consklCTable piece of rock, and in- 
serting a long pole into the hole, it became evident that we 
had come upon a cavity of considerable siae. My boys weio 
now eager to break away the rock and ascertain its rail 
extent, and to enter immediately ; -but this I strictly forbade, 
for, as I leaned forward to examine it through the opening, a 
rush of mephitic air gave me a sort of vertigo. “ ^ware, 
I my dear children,” said I in terror, “ of entering such places, 
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for the loss of life might be the consequence.’* I explained 
to them that, under certain circumstances, carbonic acid is 
frequently accumulated in caves or grottoes, rendering the air 
unfit for respiration ; producing giddiness of the head, faint- 
ing, and eventually death. 1 directed them to collect ma- 
terials for kindling a fire ; 1 took some dried gf ass, and setting 
it in a blaze, threw it into the hole, where it was immediately 
extinguished. Bundles of dried moss were now lighted by 
the boys and tlirust blazing into the recess, but always with 
the same cifcct. It was obvious, therefore, that more efiTectual 
means must be acsorted to. 

I recollected that wc had*brought from the vessel a chest 
that was full of grenades, rockets, and other fireworks, which 
had been shipped for the purpose of making signals as well 
as for amusement. I despatched Fritz for these ; and, after 
throwing in some grenades, which made a most singular and 
loud reverberating noise, w'e lighted a few rockets, and fired 
them successively into the cavern ; they flew round like fiery 
dragons, disclosing to us the vast extent of the cave. A 
shower of stars, which concluded our experiment, made ns 
wish the duration had been longer. It seemed as if troops 
of winged genii, carrying each a lamp, wore floating about in 
that enchanted cavern. After having played off our fire- 
works, and waited till all was once more in darkness, 1 again 
threw in some bundles of lighted straw, which now blazed 
freely, and showed that all danger from impure air was re- 
moved ; but, for fear of deep pits, or pools of water, I would 
not venture in without lights. I therefore despatched Jack, 
on. his bufialo, to report this discovery to his mother, and 
bring all the candles that were left. 1 purposely sent Jack 
on the errand, for his lively and poetic turn of mind would, 
1 ho]>ed, invest the grotto with such charms, that his mother 
would even abandon her wheel to come and see it. Delighted 
with his commission, Jack leaped upon his buffalo, and gal- 
loped off with an intrepidity that made me almost tremble 
for hb safety. During hb absence, Fritz and I busied our- 
selvos in enlarging the entruioo ud removing the rubbish, so 
as to afford a reader accessi to it. Wc liad just finished when 
we hoard the sound of wheeb crossing the bridge. The 
large car drawn by the cow and ass was lumbering along 
with all the speed that the unequally yoked pair could be 
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induced by their driver, Ernest, to muster, while Jack came 
prancing along before them astride oil the buffalo, which ho 
rode with the most fearless confidence. So soon as Jack saw 
j the car, with his motlicr and brothers, fairly over Family 
I Bridge, he came forward on the g^illop ; and when he got to 
us, jumped off the beast, shook himself, took a spring or two 
from the ground, and thus refreshed ran up to the car to help 
his mother out. 

I immediately lighted some of the tapers, giving one to 
each, with a spare candle and flint and steel in our pockets. 
Thus provided I led the way, my^sons followed me, my wife 
and little Francis bringing up the rear. Wc had not gone on 
above a few steps when wc stopped, struck with wonder and 
admiration ; all was glittering around us. It .seemed as if 
the walls and roof of the cavern were set with diamonds, • 
which sparkled under the light of our tapers as if the whole 
were an illuminated temple. Huge crystal pendants hung 
suspended from the roof, or rose in masses from below, 
forming altars, pillars, and colonades, and giving to the whole 
an aspect of some fairy palace of romance. ' 

When we were a little recovered from our first astonish- 
ment, we advanced with more confidence. The grotto was 
spacious, the floor smooth, and Covered with a fine white sand, 
as If purposely strewed, and so dry, that 1 could not see the 
least mark of humidity anywhere. From the appearance of 
the crystals, I suspected their nature, and, on breaking off a 
piece and tasting it, I found, to my great joy, that we were 
in a grotto of rock salt. We were charmed with this dis- 
covery. What an advantage this was to our cattle and to 
ourselves ! We could now procure this precious commodity 
without care or labour, and preferable in all respects to what 
we collected on the shore, which required to be refined. The 
acquisition was almost as valuable as this brilliant retreat was 
in itself, of which we were never tired of admiring the beauty. 
The only drawback to my entire satisfaction and delight arose 
from observing ^spme large pieces of the crystallized salt which 
had evidently fallen from the vaulted roof. Such a separation 
might recur, and expose us to danger ; but, on examination, 

I found the mass above too solid to be detached spontaneously, 
and I concluded that the explosion of the fireworks had given 
this shock to the subterranean palace. I directed my wife 
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and three of the children to jilacc themselves in the entrance, 
while Fritz and I tried in vain to knock off some of the 
pendant crystals in tlie suspected parts ; we fired our guns, 
and watched the cflect ; one or two pieces fell, but the rest 
remained firm, though we struck with long poles as high as 
we could reach. Wo were now satisfied of the security of 
our magnificent abode, and began to plan our arrangements 
for converting it in^ a convenient and pleasant habitation. 
With the usual effects of novelty on young minds, the majority 
were for the iqjmcdiate abandonment of Falcon’s Nest for the 
cave. My wife Und 1, howeycr, decided on adhering to tho 
former as the most eligible summer quarters. There we went 
every night, and spent the day at Tent House, contriving and 
nrrangingeour^uture winter dwelling. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CAVE-DWELLING. UERRINO PIBHERY. 

The inner portion of the rock, in front of the cavern, 
through which Jack had dug so easily, was so sort that wo 
had little dilhculty in proportioning and opening the place 
for our door. As, however, I anticipated, that it would 
harden rapidly on exposure to the air, I resolved to lo?o nu 
time in making such cuttings as appeared needful. Intending 
Falcon’s Nest in future os a rural retreat for the hottest days 
in summer, the windows of the staircase became unnecessary ; 
and as to the doors, 1 preferred making one of bark similar 
to that of the tree itself, as it would the better conceal our 
abode, should we at any time experience invasion from 
savages or other enemies ; the doors and windows were, 
therefore, taken to Tent House, to be hereafter fixed in the 
rock. Having marked out the openings for the windoAvs to 
suit the frames, we soon cut through the rock, making grooves 
for fitting them into. I took care not to break the stone 
taken from the apertures, or at least to preserve it in large 
pieces, and these 1 cut with* the saw and chisel into oblongs 
an inch and a half in thideness, to serve a stiles. I laid 
them in the sun, and was gratified in seeing they hardened 
quickly ; I then removed them, and my sons plac^ them in 
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order ivjainst the side of tlie rock, till ther v/cro wanted for 
our internal arrangements. 

Having supplied our grotto with the needful light, I next 
proceeded to lay out its ample space for our winter dwelling. 
We began to subdivide the wdiole by one large partition. 
Tlie right-hand division, which -was to be our dwelling, I 









agaiu partitioned off into three rooms, the centre one oi 
which was to be the common sitting-room, with the boy’s bed- 
room on one side, and our own on the other. The left portion 
of the cavern was divided into a kitchen, a workshop, and 
the stables ; behind these were the store-rooms and the cellar. 
The doors and timber- work which we had brought from the 
irreek enabled us to £t up very complete partitions, with 
doors opening from the rooms into the store-house and pas- 
sages ; andy^ iho'i^^h our w'ork went slowly on, we did not 
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doubt tbat it would be sufficiently advanced to admit of our 
taking up our abode in it before winter set in. Our expe- 
rience of the miseries of the rainy season through which we 
had just passed suggested many useful arrangements in laying 
out this commodious dwelling. I constructed a sort of chim- 
ney in the kitclien, formed of four boards, and conducted the 
smoke thus, through a hole made in the face of the rock. 
We made our workroom spacious enough for the performance 
of undertakings of some magnitude, and it served also for 
our cart-hous^ The stables were formed into four compart- 
ments, to separate the different species of animals ef which 
our live stock now consisted. 

It is readily imagined that a plan of this extent was not 
executed without much time and labour, and that we satisfied 
ourselves in the first instance with doing what was most urgent, 
reserving much to be completed in the iitting-up of the interior 
during the unavoidable leisure of the following rainy season. 
Yet every day forirarded the business^ more than we had been 
aware of ; as we made a point of bringing something with us 
every time that we visited the cave, the remov^ of our 
various stores, both from Falcon’s Nest and Tent House, and 
the proper disposal of them in our new dwelling and store- 
rooms, progressed steadily, e 

Our frequent residence at Tent ^ouse, the centre of our 
operations, led to some important discoveries, 'which we had 
not anticipated. Large turtles often came ashore tc lay their 
eggs in the sand, by which means we obtained an abundant 
supply of this dainty food; but we jhised our desires to the 
turtles themselves, living, to eat when we chose. As soon as 
we saw one on the shore^ one of mj ran to cut off its 
retreat to^vards the sea, MeanwUle, we cautiously ap- 
proached the animal, and, turning it dexterously on its back, 
we passed a stoift cord througb a hole in the shell, and, 
fastening this to a stake driven firmly into the ground, the 
prisoner was set on bis legs again, when of course it made for 
the water, but could only ramble the length of its cord ; it 
seemed, however, very content, finding food with more facility 
along shore than out at sea, while it was ready for us whenever 
we chose to take it. Lobsters, crabs, mussels, and evexy sort 
of fish which abounded on the coast, plentifully supplied our 
tabic. 
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One morning our attention was attracted by a singular 
phenomenon. Immense flocks of birds were hovering over a 
part of the sea which was singularly agitated. From time to 
time the surface, on which the rising sun now shone, seemed 
covered wiUi little flames, which rapidly appeared and 
vanished.* Suddenly, this extraordinary mass advanced to 
the bay, and we ran down, full of curiosity. A shoal of 
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herrings was approaching and entering the bay. My wife 
and children were lost in admiration at the wonderful sight ; 
bat I reminded them thal^ when Providence sends plenty, 
we ought to put forth our hands to take it. I sent for the 
necessary atenaUs, and organised my fishery. Fritz and Jack 
stood in the water, and such was the thickness of the shoal 
that they filled bA«&ket5, taking them iip as you would water 
ixi^a pail ; they threw them on the sand ; my wife and Ernest 





I cut them open, cleaned them, and rubbed them with salt. 

; At the end of a few days, we had several banels of fine 
\ herrings salted and stored away among our winter provisions. 

A still larger quantity were slit up and smoked in a fire of 
1 green moss, wdiich efiectually preserved them, and gave them 
1 a very pleasant flavour. ^ 

i The refuse of this fishery, which we threw into' the sea, 
j ^ attracted a number of sea-dogs, of which we killed several 
! for the sake of the skin and the oil. The skin, tanned and 

I dressed, makes excellent leather. I was in great need of it 

I for straps end liameas to n;ake saddles for Fritz and Jack to 

j lide the auagra and buffalo, and we also wanted a fresh 

supply of stdes, bdt$|.and pantaloons. The yielded good ; 

I lamp-oil that hh^eabstkuted for tapers in the long 

I evenings of winter ; inoreoTer^ it was t^ful in tanning and 

j renderk^ the leafier When time should allow, I 

I purposed' xmiAtig soap with it ; azrd Ibis design ^^ted my 
wife’s seal in the unpleasant, thaogh ultimately useful, 
task we we^e engaged in. Wc akm took care of. the 
bladders, are very large, for the pui^ose of holding ! 

liquids. j 

i At this time 1 made some improvements in o^ sledge, by j 

j jdadiig it on the fDur gun-carriage wheels I had taken off | 

j the cannon from the vessel. By this alterali^;^ obtained a | 

j light and convexuent vehicle, so low tfUit |^^uld easily | 

place heavy on it. Fleaimd with tih^^^erations of j 

the wesll^^'retonM^ mth oheerfiil heart to Fdcon’s Nest, 
to sp«d^ Sunday there, and dbee mo|e>|bfrer our 
thanks to the Almighty for:all the, benefits he 4iaA bestowed I 
upon us. * j 


CHATPER XXVin. 

NEW EXPEmUSKTS AND D 18 COTEBISS. 

* The completion of our dwelling proceeded amid various 
interruptions, os many employments diverted us from the 
great work. I had already observed that the rock-salt in our 
grotto rest^ on a bed of gypsum, and looked forward to the 
future use of it in the finishing of our dv^lling. I was 
fortunate enough to discover, behind a projecting rock^ a 
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natural passage leading to our store-room, strewed with frac- 
mcnts of gypsum. I took some of it to the kitclien, calcined 
It, and reduced it to a fine white powder, v.'hich 1 put into 
casks and carefully preserved for use. I had already formed 
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tie resolution of coaatrncting our main partition >toUs with 
stone, and cementii^ them with the prepared gypsum ; and, 
M we fr^usntlj empi^ed a spare* hour in collecting and 
Durnin^ me bed a considerable supply laid aside. 

AlMut a mentii after the appearance of the herrings, we 
were Tinted by ether ahoals of fish. Jack first discovered 
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them at the mouth of Jackal lUver, where they had apparently 
come to deposit their eggs among the scattered stones. I 
found them to be pretty large sturgeons, besides salmon, large 
trout, and many other fishes. Jack now strutted about in 
ecstasies. *‘What say you now, fafiier?*' cried he; “this is 
nothing like your little paltry fry ! A single fish of this troop 
would fill a tub 1” “ No doubt,*’ answered I ; and with great 

gravity I added, “ Prytbee, Jack, step into the river, and 
fiing them to me one by one, that I may take them home to 
salt and dry.** He looked at me for a moment with a sort of 
vacant doubt if I could possibly be in earnest, and then ran 
for his bow and arrows, declaring he would kill them alL He 
iastened the end of a of string to an arrow with a hook 
at the end of it ; he tied the bladders of the dog-fish at cer- 
tain distances to the string ; he then placed the ball safe on 
the shore, took his bow, fixed die arrow in it, and, aiming at 
one of the largest salmon, shot it in the side. The fish tried 
to escape. I assisted him to draw the cond ; it was no easy 
task, for he struggled tremendously; but at length, weakened 
by loss of blood, we drew him^o land. My young sportsman 
shouted with joy. At the same moment Fritz joined us. 
“ Well done, brother Jack,” cried he ; “ but let me, too, have 
my txirn.’* Saying this, he ran back and fetched the harpoon 
and the windlass, and returned to us, accompanied by Ernest. 
Fritz threw his harpooi|| and landed, by means of the reel, 
some large salmon; Ernest took his rod and caught trout; 
and I, armed like Neptune with au iron trident, succeeded in 
striking some enormous fish. The greatest difficvilty was to 
land our booty. Frits bad Fit'ick a sturgeon, at least eight 
feet in length, which resisted our united efforts, till my wife 
.brought the buffiilo, which we harnessed to the line, and 
made ourselves masters of this immense prize. 

We had a great deal of labour in upeniAg and cleaning all 
our fish. Some we dried and salted; some of the salmon my 
.wife boiled in oil, similar to the manner of preparing tunny 
fish in the Mediterranean. The spawn of the sturgeon, 
weighing not less than thirty pounds, I laid aside to prepare 
as caviare, a favourite dish in Russia and Holland. I cleansed 
the eggs from the skin and fibres that were mixed with them, 
washed them thoroughly in sea-water, slightly sprinkled them 
with salt, then put them in a gourd pierced with small holes 
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tt> let the water escape, and placed weights on them to 
press them completely for twenty-four hours. We then 
removed the caviare in solid masses, like cheeses, took 
it to the smoking-hut to dry, and, in a few days, had this 
large addition to our winter provision. Our fishing also sup- 
plied us with oil and isinglass, from the latter of which 1 
hoped to be able to fdl*m a useful substitute for window- 
panes, of which our stock was very small. 

In our fishing opex^tidns we had. experienced great incon- 
venience from the want of our tub-boat. As soon, therefore, 
as 1 could find sufficient leisure,* I had resolved to construct 
some substitute for it. I was anxious to try and make one 
of bark, as the savage nations do, and I proposed to make an 
expedition in search of a tree for our purpose, as all those in 
our immediate neighbourhood were much too valuable, either 
for their fruit or the shade they offered, to be injured. We 
had, as usual, several other objects in view in our proposed 
journey, and intended taking in our road a survey of oui^ 
plantations and fields. Our garden at Tent House produced 
abundantly continual successions of' vegetables. The peas, 
beans, lettuces, &c., were fiourishing, and only rc<]^uircd 
water, and our channels from the river broSght this plenti- 
fully to us. We had delicious cucumbers and ffielons ; the 
maize was already a foot high ; the sugar-canes were in a 
prosperous condition; and our plantation of pine-apples on 
the high ground promised to reward our labour with abun- 
dance of that delicious fruit. 

•This st^e of general prosperity at Tent House gave us the ’ 
most flattering expectations ^m our nurseries at Falcon’s 
Stream. Full of these hope's, we all set out together one 
day for our former somewhat neglected abode. We found 
our corn-fields were luxuriant in appearance, and for the 
most part ready for renting. We cut do'wn the barley, wheat, 
and rye. There were also small patches of peas, millet, and 
lentils, sufficient to supply us with seed for the following 
year. The richest crop was the maize, which suited the soil. 
But we found our baa-vest treasures had not failed to secure 
an abundant appreciation. Our dogs startled whole flocks of 
birds, which took to wing as we approached, while qti^ils 
were seen running off in various directions, and several 
kangaroos escaped by their singular and pxodigious leaps. 
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After our first shock at the sight of these plunderers^ we 
used some measures to lessen the number of them. Fritz 
unhooded his eagle, and pointed out the dispersing bustards. 
The well-trained bird immediately soared, and, pouncing on 
a superb specimen, brought him to the ground. Fritz 
hastened to the spot, and, replacing the hood, relieved the 
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prize from his talons. Fortunately, it was not greatly hurt, 
ax^d we were delighted on perceiving that it was a male, as 
We anticipated the advantages that we must reap from pro- 
curing a mate for the female bi^stard which we had already 
tamed and added to our poultry. The jackal, too, who was a 
capital pointer, brought to his master several ftit quails, which 
furnished us with an excellent repast; to which my wife 
added a liquor of her own invention, made of the green 
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maize cruslied in water, and mingled with the juice of the 
sugar-cane — a most agreeable beverage, white as milk, sweet, 
and refreshing. 

The rest of the day was employed in picking the grains of 
the different sorts of com from the stalksi We put by what 
we wished to keep for sowing into some gourd-shells, and the 
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Turkey wheat was laid by in sheaves till we should have time 
to beat and winnow it. Meanwhile Fritz set to work looking 
out the handmill we had brought from the ship, which it^was 
now desirable to bring into requisition. The next day we 
proceeded to cbxry out another project. Our live stock was 
now iii^easiiig so rapidly on oui* hands that we liad reason 
to apprehend they might become a burden to us. We 
resolved, therefore, to try whether it might not be possible to 
naturalize them, so that they might support themselves and 
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yet still be available to us when wanted. My wife selected 
from her poultry-yard twelve young fowls. I took four 
young pigSy two couple of sheep, and two goats. We could 
well afford to spare them for the experimeDt. These animals 
wc placed in the large cart, along with provisions and such 
tools and utensils as we might need, not forgetting the rope 
ladder and the portable tent ; We then harnessed the buffalo, 
the cow, and the ass, and departed on our tour. Fritz, 
mounted on Lightfoot, rode before us, so as to guide the way, 
selecting, as usual, a new route, in order to acquire a more 
complete idea of the country we seemed destined for ever to 
inhabit. 

Our prog^ss through unexplored districts was attended, as 
usual, with some new discoveries, one of which was of the utmost 
importance. Our attention was attracted by a little thicket of 
low bushes, which presented an appearance as if covered with 
snow. Francis clapped his hands with joy, and- begged to 
get out of the cart that he might make some snow-balls. 
Fritz galloped forward, and returned, bringing me a branch 
loaded with this beautiful white down, whidh, to my great 
joy, 1 recognised to be cotton. It was a discovery of inesti- 
naiable value to us, and my wife, full of delight, began imme- 
diately to enumerate all the advantages we should derive 
from it when 1 should have constructed for her the ma- 
chines for spinning and weaving the cotton. We gathered as 
much as our bags would hold, and my wife filled her pockets 
with the seed, to raise it in our garden at Tent House. 

After crossing the plain of the cotton-trees, we reached the 
summit of a hill, from which the gye rested on a terrestrial 
paradise. Trees of every sort covered the sides of the hill, 
and a murmuring stream crossed the plain, adding to its 
beauty and fertility. We decided at once that this should be 
the site of our farm. We found a convenient group of trees 
so situated that their trunks would sufiSLce for the main pillars 
of ^ur dwelling. 1 also selected a tree suitable for the pro- 
posed boat we had in view. The day, however, 'was already 
far advanced ; and when Fritz and 1 returned fh>m the latter 
search,* we found the tent Erected, and my wife and Ihe boys 
busy making up very comfortable beds with the cotton which 
they had already pledged. We retired to rest at an early hour, 
and slept peacefully under our canvass roof. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE FABSI-HOUSES. LAKE.— A BOAT. 

The group of trees I had selected for our farm-house 
formed a tqlerably regular parallelogram, the long side facing 
the sea. The dimensions of the whole covered a surface of 
about twenty-four feet by sixteen. I cut deep mortises in 
the trunks about ten feet distant from the ground, and again 
ten fbet higher, to form a second storey; I then inserted 
beams five inches in diatneter cespectively in the mortises, 
and thus formed the skeleton of my building. I placed over 
this a roof of bark, sloping, that the rain might run off, and 
fastened the pieces with the thorns of the acacia, which 
formed a tolerable substitute for nails. In peeling off the 
bark from some of the neighbouring trees to obtain material 
for roofing, we discovered both turpentine and gum mastic, 

I which I hailed with satisfaction, as furnishing me with the 
means of overlaying my boat with a useful substitute for 
pitch. The instinct of our goats, or the acuteness of their 
smell, discovered for us another pleasing acquisition. We 
observed with surprise that they ran from a distance to roll 
themselves on some chips of a particular bark which lay on 
the ground, and which they began to chew and eat greedily. 
It proved to be cinnamon. 

We worked for some days at the farm-house. We formed 
the walls of thin laths, interwoven with long pliant reeds, for 
about six feet fiom the ground ; the rest was merely a sort 
of light trellis-work, to qdmit light and air. The interior 
we subdivided into fitting accommodation for the various 
animals, reserving one small apartment for our own use when 
; we should visit it. On the upper storqy was a sort of hay-lofi; 
for the fodder. We filled the racks with the most favourite 
food of the various animals, and supplied the poultry with 
{ grain and fruits, so as to accustom them to the place ; anjl 

j we agreed that we would return frequently to repeat this 

j process, till the animals became familiar with the jjlacc. Our 

I work occupied us longer than wd had anticipated, and the 

I provisions we had brought were nearly exhausted. I there- 

! fore sent Fritz and Jack to look after the animals at home, 

and bring back a fresh stock of supplies. For the latter 
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purpose they took the ass with them, and set off, each on his 
favourite steed. In the meantime, Ernest and I proceeded 
to explore the vicinity of our new dwelling, in the hope of 
meeting with some cocoa-nut palms or other convenient 
means of immediately replenishing ouf exhausted larder. 
For some time we ascended the stream, and came.to a man& 



which bordered a small lake, the aspect of which was 
eaohantingly picturesque. I perceived, with joyful surprise^ 
that the whole surface of the swampy soil was covered with 
a kind of wild rice, ripe on the stalk, the mellow ears of 
which attracted flocks of birds. * We succeeded in bxingiag 
down five or six of these ; and it pleased me much to observe 
the skill with which Ernest used his gun. ISinips leaped^^^ 
the back of his usual palfrey, BDl, and, making his way 
through the rich grass, began picking smnething which he 
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ate with great relish. We ran to the spot to see vrhat this 
was, and were rewarded hj the discovery of the chili, or pine 
strawberry, a delicious fruit, which were most refreshing. 
Ernest especially eiijoyed them, but did not forget those who 
were absent. He filled Knips’s little pannier, and covered 
them with' large leaves, which I fastened down with reeds, 
lest he should help himself as we went home. I took, also, a 
specimen of the rice, that my wife might judge how far it was 
useful for culiaary purposes. 

We proceeded round the lake^ and found ourselves sur- 
rounded on every side wift nevt imd strung objects. This 
was one of the most kvely end fertile spots we had yet dis- 
covered in. the country* Birds of all kinds abounded; but 
we were particularly struck with a pair of black swans 
gracefully sailing on the water. We soon saw many more, 
some of them folfeved by their young train. Their plumage 
was ^erfectfy black and glossy, except the extremity of the 
wings, which was white. Ernest would have tried hb skill 
again, but I interfered and forbade the wanton cruelty. But 
Bill found no such satbfectidn 'in the mere sight of natural 
objects ; and, while we were admiring the graceful motions 
of the ^wans, she suddenly plunged into the water near us, 
and presently returned with a most singular auimal in her 
mouth. It resembled an otter in form, but was web-footed, 
and had an erect, bushy tail like the squirrel ; the head was 
very smoU, and the ears and eyes were almost invisible. A 
long, flat bill, like that of a duck, completed its ^ange ap- 
pearance. This singular creature,, which b known in Europe 
as the duck-billed platipus, was, like the black swan, first 
discovered in a lake of New Zealand. I told Ernest to secure 
It, as 1 should like to stuff and preserve a specimen. 

We now began to look for the shortest path for returning 
to the farm, which we reached nearly at the same time with 
Fritz and Jack, who had well performed the object of their 
journey. We remained four days longer, and completed oiur 
new struci'jxe, and stored it with a good supply of fodder and 
grain. We abo put our own apartment in order, so as to be 
ready for us whenever we chose ib return, and then began 
arrangements for our departure. 

Directixig our course towards a height iu the vicinily of 
Cape Dbappointmeut, we gathered on the way a quantity of 
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fruit, which I recognized to be the stone pine, the kernel of 
which is pleasant eating. We ascended a little hill in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape ; here we had a view over the 
country which surrounded Falcon’s Nest in one direction, and 
in others of a richly diversified landscape, comprising sea, 
land, and rocks. When we had admired for a short space of 
time the exhaustless beauties of the scene, we agreed with 
one voice that it should be on this spot we would build our 
second cottage. A spring of the clearest water issued from 
the soil near the summit, and flowed ovetr its sloping side, 
forming murmuring cascades in its rapid coursa; in short, 
every feature of the picture 'contribi^ybed to form a view 
worthy the homage of a taste the most delicate and refined. 
Here we placed our tent, and immediately began to erect a 
building, formed in the same manner as our first farm-house. 
Profiting by our experience, we finished it in the short space 
of six days; and this new erection received the name of 
Prospect Hill. 

When we had completed this to our satiSfiiction, I set to 
work on my projected boat. I selected a sort of oak, the ^ 
bark of which was jcloser than that of the European species, 
resemifiing more that of the cork-tree. The think^was at 
least 'five feet in diameter. 1 traced a circle at the foot, and 
cut the bark entirely through ; Fritz, by means of the rope- 
laddel' we had brought with us, and attached to the lower 
branohes of the Ixee^ ascended, and cut a similar circle 
eighteen feet aboTe mine. We then took a perpendicular 
slip from the whde length between the circles ; by this means 
we could introduce the proper utensils for rainng the rest by 
degrees, till it w-as entirely separated. We toiled with in- 
creasing anxiety, every moment dreading that we should not 
be able to preserve it from breaking or uninjured by our 
tools. We sustained it, as we proceeded, vfith ropes, and then 
gently let it down on the grass. Our business was next to 
mould it to our purpose, while the substance contii|ued moist 
and flexible. The boys observed that we had now nothing 
more to do than to nail a plank at each end, and our boat 
would be as complete as tfibse used by the savages ; but, for 
my own part, I ciould not be contented with a mere roll of 
bark for a boat. 1 wished to have one that would look well 
by the side of the pinnace ; and this idea at once rendered 
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them patient and obedient. We began by cutting out at each 
end of the roll of bark a triangular piece several feet long; 
then, placing the sloping parts one over the other, 1 united 
them with pegs and the^ strong glue I had made from fish- 
bladders, and thus finished the ends of my boat in a pointed 
form. This operation having widened it too much in the 
middle, we passed strong ropes round it, and again reduced 
it to the due proportion, and in this state wc put it in the sun 
to harden and fix.. Much, however, remained to be done 
before our boat could be considered completed. . I therefore 
despatched two of the boys to Tent House for the sledge, 
that we might carry it home and finish it at our leisure. I 
had the good fortime to meet with some very hard, crooked 
wood, the natural curve of which would be admirably suitable 
for supporting the sides of the boat. We found also a 
resinous tree which distilled a sort of pitch that soon hardened 
in the sun, and of which my wife and Francis collected a suf- 
ficient quantity for my purpose. 

Before our departure, we collected several new plants for 
our kitchen garden ; and lastly, we made another trip to the 
narrow strait at the end of the wall of rocks, and planted a 
thick hedge of prickly bushes, so as to form through time a 
barrier against the attacks of wild beasts or of savages, as well 
as to retain our own animals, including the pigs, which we 
had brought with us in order to colonise this new- station, and 
prevent them straying to the open country beyond. JVe 
accomplished all these Undertakings to our entire satisfaction, 
and, in addition, we placed a slight drawbridge across the 
river beyond the nairrow pass, which wo could let down or take 
up at pleasure on our side. Wt now hastened our return to 
Frospeef Hill, and, after a night’s repose, we put the boat on 
the sledge, and loading it with such- things as were worth 
reiAoving, including a large bamboo which we had cut and 
prepared for a BEiast, we returned to Tent House. 

As soon as we had despatched some necessary affairs, we 
resumed the oompletiou of our canoe, and in two days it had 
received the addition of a keel, a i^eat lining of wood, a small 
floor, benched, a mast and triangular sail, a rudder, and a 
thick coat of pitch on the outside, so that the first time we saw 
it in the wateR. w© were delighted to see the smart appearance 
it had in the water. We were now amply provided for marine 
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excursions, having the pinnaoe when we chose to make a 
distant voyage, and the canoe for coasting observations. 

Our cow had, during our absence, given us a young buffalo 
calf ; and, as each of the other boys had his favourite animal 
to ride, 1 determined that the bull sliould belong to Francis, 
and be trained for his use. I accordingly began by piercing 
its nostrils, and attaching a cord to it, by which its little 
master could hold it in check. It rapidly grew under his 
care, exliibiting considerable docility. Francis was delighted 
with his nG\{ charger, and determined to give him the name of 
Valiant. 

We had still two months before the rainy season, and we 
employed them in completing our abode at the grotto, with 
the exception of such ornaments as we might have time to 
think of during the long days, of winter. We made all the 
porjbitions of wood, and that which s^Murated us from the 
stables of stone, so as effectually to exclude any offensive 
effluvia. We soon acquired skill in our i|;orks; we had a 
plentiful supply of beams and planks from the ship ; and by 
practice we became very good plasterers. We laid the whole 
ffoor with day, which we overlaid with gravel, and beat it till 
it was smooth and firm. We then contrived a sort of felt 
carpet. We first covered the floor with sail<^doth, and strewed 
goats’ hair mixed with wool over it ; on this we poured a 
cement we had prepared with isinglass and gum. The whole 
was then rolled up, and was beaten for a oonsiderable'time to 
compact it together. When this waS dry, we repeated the 
process, and in the end had an admirable floor-doth. Pleased 
witli our success, we made similar icoverings for the flomrs of 
our sleeping apartments, so aaito protect us ef^usliy against 
risk of damp during the af^roaebing rains. 

By the time these various works were completed, the indica- 
tions of the comix^ winter began to make themselves felt. 
W% therefore lost no time in completing all our needful stores 
and provender, and removing our cattle and poultry to our 
cave dwelling, so that we w&re oompletdy prepared for every 
contingency when tho rain at length should set in. The 
privations we had suffered the preceding winter increased the 
eqjoyment of our present comforts. The season piroved much 
more cold and boisterous ; but we had now ^ warm, weU* 
lighted, convenient habitatipn, and abundSmee of excellent 
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provision for ourselves and our live stock. In the morning, 
we could attend to their wants witliout trouble ; the rain water, 
carefully collected in clean vessels, prevented the necessity of 
going to the river. We then assembled in the dining-room to 
prayers ; •and after breakfast to the work-room. My wife took 
her wheel, or her loom, which I had, though with indifferent 
success, constructed ; however, it answered the purpose, and 
kept her in cgnstant employment suited to her taste. 1 had 
also contrived to construct a turning-machine with the help 
of the wheels of a gun, and I managed .to produce some 
tolerably useful utensils. The ‘ turning-lathe was a special 
favo.irite with Ernest, who speediQr acquired groat dexterity 
in its use. After dinner, our evening occupations commenced ; 
our room was lighted up brilliantly; we did not spare our 
candlei^ as they cost no more than our own trouble in collect- 
ing and manufseturing the materials; and we enjoyed the 
reflection in the eluant crystals above us. 

We had partitioned off a little chapel in one corner of the 
grotto, which we left as mudi as possible in its natural state, 
and nothing could be more magnificent than tbb chapel lighted 
up, with its colonades and pendants, and its walls covered 
with the glittering crystals, which reflected back the light with 
the most dazzling brilliancy. We had divine service hero 
every Sunday. I had raised a sort of pulpit, from ivhich I 
pronounced such discourses as 1 had framed for the instruction 
of my aflectionate group of auditors. Jack and Francis had 
a natural taste for music : I made them flageolets of reeds, 
which they soon learned to play with considerable skill, and, 
when accompanied with thmr mother’s sweet voice, this music 
in our lofty grotto had a charming effect. 

We had brought from the wreck a case of books belonging 
to the captain { some had also been found in the ofiScers* chests, 
so that we possessed a tolerably respectable library, which 
embraced collections' of voyages and travels, works on navi- 
gation, and what interested us above all, various books on 
zoology, botany, and other branches of natural history; in 
addition to which there were various vocabularies and gram- 
mars of foreign languages. With the exception of Francis 
and Jack, we all knew French, besides German. Fritz and 
Ernest had some knowledge of English. As we looked for- ^ 
ward to tiie possibility of a European vessel reaching our 
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iriaxid some day» tbe idea of our not being able to communicate 
with the voyagers, stimulated all of us to devote some of our 
leisure hours to the study of that language. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

A WHAliE. — ^A PALAI^QUIK.^ 

The rainy season having at length elapsed, and as we could 
again gaze upon the aspect of .external nature, we amused our- 
selves by a walk along the Jsaso of the cliff, and indulged in an 
exercise to which we had been long strangers. Fritz had 
climbed an elevated peak among the rocks, and observed some 
black object of considerable magnitude, somewhat resembling 
an overturned boat, lying on the shore of the bay. We betook 
ourselves to the boat, and on reaching the object of our excur- 
sion, it turned out to be an enormous whale, stretched dead 
upon the strand, wliich 1 immediately rcsdlved to turn to 
account by converting it into a store of oil ; and we hastened 
back to the shore, in order to provide ourselves with the need- 
ful appliances. 

Dinner being over, which we despatched with the utmost 
haste, we prepared for our novel task. We attached four tubs, 
formerly conjoined to our first boat, to the stern of our canoe, 
and furnislied ourselves with hatchets and other needful 
implements. My wife, having been persuaded to accompany 
us, brought little Francis with her, and both of them loudly 
expressed their surprise at the enoroj^ous size of the creature, 
which was between sixty and seventy feet long, and nearly 
forty in diameter. Fritz and Jack put on cramps on their 
shoes, and mounting on the back of the whale, proceeded to 
cut up the huge mass with their hatoliets and knives, whilst 
Ernest and I employed ourselves in like manner osk the sides. 
My wife and Francis carried the pieces, as we cut them off, to 
tlie tubs. The work was by no means pleasant, for we were 
soon almost wading in oil. 1 also cut some long bands fi'om 
the tough skin of tlie aniifial, of which I intended to make 
harness for our beasts of burden. Evening approaching, we 
hastened to the shore with our valuable cargo, which, being 
aided by the ass and buffalo, we soon transported home. 

Next morning we started at dawn. My wife and Francis 
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were left behind, as the work which we were about to engage 
in was such tliat we had no inclination they should shore it. I 
had resolved to penetrate into the interior of the carcass to 
procure some portions of the intestines, ffincying that I might 
be able to convert the larger ones into vessels adapted for 
holding the oil. We were led by our former experience to 
strip off nearly the whole of our clothes before we commenced 
operations. Collecting another cargo of the blubber, %rc 
abandoned the remains' to the birds of prey that were flocking 
from every side, and then set sail for land. • 

The day following we devoted*to the extraction of the oil. 
Pl.icing tubs on stands, and putting the blubber in them, we 
placed upon it some large stones so as to press out the oil, 
which ran into the bags we had made from the intestines. 
This was pure oil. We next boiled the blubber in a cauldron, 
skimming off the oil as it rose to the surface. Tlie refuse 
thrown into the river served to fatten the ducks and geese. 

Hav^g promised the boys that I would try and oontruct 
for them an apparatus calculated to diminish the labour of 
rowing, 1 set to work accordingly, and by means of s<nnc 
small wheels, originally destined for the sugar-manufactory, 1 
constructed a machine that produced the desired effect. It 
consisted of a pair of small revolving paddles, to which I 
attached floats made of whalebone, and after various attempts 
I succeeded in perfecting an engine that would cause these 
wheels to rotate in the water on turning a handle. 

One morning soon after dawn, we set off bn an excursion. 
The strong current of Jackal Biver bore us rapidly from the 
shore. We made for the dowt on the opposite side of the bay, 
near the Monkey Wood, with a view to obtain a supply of 
cocoa-nuts and young trees, which we intended to plant on 
Whale Island. In making our way through the trees, wc 
heard the oocks crowing, an indication of the neighbourhood 
of our farm-house, and an assurance of the safety of its occu- 
pants. Having accomplished our purpose, we re-ombarked 
and rowed towardn Prospe^ Hill. Here everything was in 
order, but our long absence had produced its natural effect ; 
the sheep and gouts, as well as the poultry, fled as we appeared. 
Finding that their racing was of little use, the boys set to 
work with tbrir laasoes, and soon had the she goats noosed, and 
obtained from them a very acceptable supply of milk. We 
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wished to carry off some of the young poultry, and, after dis- 
tributing a few handfuls of oats, we hod no diifieulty in 
securing as many as we wanted. Frit£ and I gathered sugar- 
canes, and dug up some roots of this valuable plant, which we 
proposed to transfer to Whale Island. 

On rctuining home, I hoisted the sail, and, aided bv our 
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paddles, we soon reached Whale If^nd. We hastened to 
land and plant our roots and young trees. Whilst our work 
was proceeding, we were suddenly attracted by the shouts of 
Frits ; he had discovered a tOTtoise of prodigious ^e. This 
we secured after a hard struggling. Passing a cord through 
the sheU, and emptying a barrel of water whidt we had brought 
with us, and plugging it tightly, we tied it with cords to the 
back of the tortoise, so as to prevent it from ihddiig. 1 then 
attached a spar to the front of the sliell, and secured to it a 
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cord flutened at both ends, ao as to supply the piacc of reins, 
and yoked the tortoise to the front of the boat. The project 
answered admirably ; guided by the reins, the tortoise made 
swiftly for the shore, drawing the boat after it. Our noble 
prise supplied •materials for many a good dish, and furnished 
an exccllept basin which we fixed in the Boekhouse to hold 
water. 

Soon after the rainy season I had set to work on the con- 
struction of a weaving-machine to enable my wife to complete 
some necessary fabrics, as our garments had been so patched 
and repaired that they threatened to fall to jiieces. 

Our winter’s experience had determined us to increase tho 
number of winders to our Boekhouse, so as to admit a greater 
amount of light and better ventdatjon. We had no glass, so 
some substitute was needful, and 1 manufactured window- 
panes of isinglass. The thickness of the rock rendered it easy 
to ]>lace my new material beyond the reach of rain, and in 
other respects it answered the purpose, as it admitted as much 
light into opr dwelling as was necessary. * 

^Ty sons had long urged to supply them with saddles 
and horse-furniture. The spoils of the chase had furnished us 
with abundance of leather, and a long hairy moss furnished 
stuffing. We selected a number of pieces of the hard bent 
roots of tr^es for our fmmes, and equipped all our animals with 
saddles, stirrups, bridles, yokes, and collars. 

The annual return of the herring shoals called us to another 
employment. Our boat now greatly increased our facilities 
for their capture. As on former occasions, the herrings were 
followed by other, fishes, of which we did not fail to avail 
ourselves. 4 

Our sacks having begun to fail, we stood greatly in need of 
^baskets to carry our potatoes and other roots, as well as tho 
fruits and nuts that we gathered. ' Collecting a quantity of 
reeds and rushes we set to work. Our fii^st attempts were 
somewliat clumsy, but ultimately we finialied a number of 
baskets which had essentjal requisites of lightness apd 
strength. ^ 

The complefon of tms wbrk suggested another field for our 
ingenuity. ¥rit/ proposed making a sort of carriage for his 
mother, a litter or sedan-chair, in which she could accompany 
as in long journcya without fatigue. .He proposed to weave a 
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large and long sort of pannier of strong reedi^ in which his 
mother might sit or recline, and which might be suspended 
between two strong bamboo-canes by handles of rope. He 
then purposed to yolce tw'O of our most gentle animals, the 
cow and the ass, the one before and the other behind, between 
these shafts, the leader to be mounted by one of the children 
as director ; tlic other would follow naturally, and mamma 
would thus be carried withcuit any danger of jolting. The 
idea struck me as a happy one. The manufacture of a palan- 
quin was commenced forthwith, and we succeeded in making 
a very pretty osier-carriage, which answered its purpose 
tolerably well. I'he eiqperiment was tried as soon as we had 
completed the veliicle. * 

. — 

] 

• CHAPTER XXXL 

j 

{ A BOA-COKSTRICTO]^ — ^DEATU OF THE ASS. 

i One morning* wc harnessed two of oqr animals. Two 
stout poles were placed across their badcs, to which tlie 
palanquin was hung, and into which Ernest got, while Jack 
and Francis mounted on their steeds. Whilst watching the 
proceedings of the boys, my attention was arrested by Fritz, 
who had been gazing for some time in the direction of 
Falcon’s Nest, and suddenly exclaimed, “ What can that be 
that is coming this way in so singular a manner ?” He ran 
for our huge telescope. No sooner had 1 obtained a distinct 
view of it than I exclaimed, " Fly every one to the cave ! It 
is a huge serpent advancing straight towards us I** We 
hastened to our cave-dwelling, and barricaded every door 
and window. 

We had recently constructed a large dove-cot on the rock 
above our habitation. To this we now.ascended, and, as the 
serpent approached, Ernest discharged his gun. Jack and 
Francis immediately followed|L but the inreature gave no sign 
of their having done any execution.' (Fritz and I now took 
aim and fired, apparently with no'bei^^r e&HSt. But shortly 
after it glided away, and disappeared among the reeds in the 
marsh. 

The terror arising from this formidable visitor kept us for 
three live-long daya prisoners to our grotto, during which no 
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one Tentured <mt. The enemy had given no new sign of lus 
presence, and we might have presumed that he had with- 
drawn, if the agitation shown by the ducks and geese, and 
their abandonment of the spot where their nests were, hud 
not assured us that the monster was still in the vicinity. 

Every moment our situation became more critical. We 
had no stock of provisions ; our fodder was rapidly disap- 
pearing, and we seemed to have no alternative bdiween 
starvation or a mms sudden fivte by the4iorrible reptile that 
j lay in watch for us. I had Ihoiight of a resolute attack on 

! the creature, but tins* 1 ieAtj oost th^ lives of several 

j of us, and fail after alL Our dogs were powerless against 

I such a foe, and our guns had already proved of no avail.' 

j The fodder in the cave that had remained over from the sup- 

i ply of the previous winter was so much reduced that we 

were obliged to abridge the supplies to the other animals in 
order that the cow, on which we were now, to a certain 
extent, dependent for our own subsistenoe, might be cared 
for. In this dilemma, we determined to set the other animals 
at liberty. We arranged that Fritz, mounted on his own 
favourite, the onagra, Bhoi:M endeavour to lead them by a 
ford near tbo mouth of thd^ii^er across the open countxy. 

While we were setting the animalB loose, my wife opened 
the door somewhat prematurely. The donkey, which hap- 
pened to be nearest, no sooner saw the then he bolted 

out, and da^ed along the sands, capering and kicking up his 
heels in evident -delict at his freedom. As tiie poor animal 
approached the mardi, we saw tiie boa suddenly emerge from 
its concealment, and making for him wilh distended jaws, 
j The donkey saw his dangfr*, but lie see med paralysed with 
fear, and in another inrtant he was enveloped in the folds of 
the monster. 

The sight of the huge serpent crushing its victim and 
kneading him into a ^wpeless mass was altogether horrible. 
When this seemed completed W its satisfaction, it began to 
gorge its prey. We sa^ the cptfre mass disappear by degrees 
within its distenjirx^'IsS^ /^rhen all was swallowed, it ap- 
j peared to lie perfectly torpid and insensible, 
j An opportunity now presented itself to us to overcome our 
assailant. 1 atfc&rdingly seized my loaded gun, and set out, 
followed h f Fritz and Jack, while Ernest withdrew with 
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Francis and his mother into the grotto. We now satis* 
£ed that we had to deal with a boa-oonstrictor, the moat 
formidable of all tlie serpent tribe. When within about 
twenty paces, Fritz and I took deliberate aim, and each 
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lodged a bullet in its heaiL Thetserpent a^ glared on 
us with dashing eyes of btit its body 

seemed to writhe and move a«rWitii a coirvulsiTe struggle. 
Advancing together, we fired our pistols dir^<6tly through the 
m(mster*5 eyes. We saw the boa contiwt the rings of its 
scaly body, a violent quiver ran through its irame, and the 
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next instant it was stretched oat dead on the sand. Our 
shout of triumph induced Ernest, my wife, and little Francis, 
to join us. Ailer the poinfal state of mental anguish we had 
been kept in for three days, we felt our deliverance little less 
joyfully than on our first landing from the wreck. 

Wc disinterred the mangled remains of the poor ass from 
his horrid sepulc^e, and buried him in the earth near the 
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scene of his death* ^ jpaving detemined. to preserve the evi- 
dence of our victory, we yoked our bufialocs to the dead 
serpent, and drew it^to the vifeinity of Bock House. Dissfct- 
ing and hnfee monster was a source of great 

delight to **^6 boys; and, when completed, we wound it. 
round a long pole, md placed it erect in the Museum, over 
the ^ which Ernest now wrote, “ No entrance for 

t 
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asses A sentence whichi as it admitted of more than one 
meaning, was considered by all of us to be a good joke. 

Having escaped from the imminent danger with which we 
had been menaced, I could not rest satisfied till we had ascer- 
tained whether the boa had perchance left its mate in our 
neighbourhood, and resolved, accordingly, to explore the 
country. We sallied out, and, in addition to our usual arms, 
we carried with us some broad planks and long staves of 
bamboo, as well as bladders, to sustain ns on the water,- 
should it be necessary. 

On reaching the marA, we z:6adily recogidzed the traces 
I left by the boa, and, by pladbg our planks, ope after another, 
i on the yi^ding ground, we were able to ei^ore the marsh 
j thoroughly, and satbfy ourselves ‘ that there was no further 
I cause of apprehension in tlus quarter. 

I Going farther on, wie diaoovered that the jstream which 
■ flowed into the marsh em^ged firom a vast eavem. The 
roof and vaults of the cave were covered with stalactites, 

I while the floor was strewn in part with %ifine white earth, 
which, on examination, I became convinced must be fuller's 
earth. This natural soap is adapted for many uses, and 
especially for cleaning woollen fabribs, much better than any 
I artificial soap. We filled our handkerchiefs with it, and, on 
our return, foimd my wife wdl pleased with our journey 
I when we showed her this as the result of it. 

On the following day, I suggested that the whole family 
should aoootbpany me in an excursion to the farther side of 
! the great bay. Our preparations were on a suitable scale. 
We loaded the waggon wilh proiHunons sufficient to admit of 
an absence of some duration. We took also our tent, and an 
I abundant supply of ammunition. My object was not only to 
j follow up the traces of our late visitor, but abo to erect 

t in the gorge beyond the ^eat bay such a barrier as should 

\ effectually prevent any wild animal from approaching us too 
closely from that direction. v / 

We proceeded along the avenue in thr direction of Falcon’s 
I Nest. We discovered traces of bw^Niouyse as we ad- 
vanced, but everything was .in good order there; the whole 

) of our hve stock was in admirable condition. After having 
^ dined, Fritz and Jack, accompanied by Turk and the jackal, 

{ set off along the right bank of the Black Swan Lake, whilst 
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j I, with Francis and the two young dogs, took the opposite 
side ; Ernest and his mother being left, with Bill for their 
* guard, to watch our provisions, and coUect as large a supply 
^ as possible of the rice now ripening in the marshy fens along 
the margin of the lake. We all returned without having 
seen any fprther traces of our hideous foe. As the boys were 
all wearied with their long ramble, I lost no time in putting 
, our tent in order, and making the needful preparations for 
camping out in safety. 

The following morning we set off in the direction of the 
sugar-oane field, and proceeded to explore the cane-brake. 
In so far as any traces of the formidable fods yto dreaded are 
concerned, we were fortunately unsuccessful. We met, how- 
ever, with a troop of large, grey-coloured swine, of which we 
brought down half-a-dozen. 1 fancied they would form a 
most valuable addition to our winter store, and forthwith we 
set about preparations for smoking and curing our supply of 
I pork on the spot. These we continued for the three following 
days, making, meanwhile, excursions in various directions, 
j one being left behind to superintend the fires with which our 
j hams were being cured. 

I ' 

! 

! CHAPTER XXXIL 

AN EXCURSION INTO FRESH TERRITORY. 

We now demded upon a more extended survey, and 
resolved to penetrate beyond the barrier which I had only 
j once before passed, when Jack and 1 went in search of our 
stray ass. We arrived v^thout accident of any kind at the 
barrier which guarded the defile, forming the boundary of 
what we now ccmsideied our own territory. 

Fritz was greatly pleased with the commanding position of 
a rising ground in its immediate neighbourhood, and urged 
upon me the propriety of erecting there a fortified station 
which would enable us to defend the pass against all ene- 
mies, and we constructed a post somewhat in the Kamtschat- 
kan’s fashion,' composed of' boards, elevated on four stakes at 
the comers, and aol^ciently high to be out of the reach of 
any wild animnL 

My wife remained b^ind at the station we had just 
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erected, with Francis for her companion, and Bill and the 
jackal as their protectors* ^The other boys accompanied me 
on the following morning* We found the palisade and the 
hedge, which we had placed as a barrier at the pass, displaced, 
and abundant traces proved that the boa had approached by 
this route. 

After passing through this defile, we proceeded* for a time 
along the banks of the stream, the' vast plmn b^ond vhich 
seemed only bound by the horizon. Vegetation gradually 
disappeai^d as we receded from the river, till a perfect 
desert seemed to surround us on all sides. The heat began 
to annoy us. A^fter a painful march of two hours, we at 
length reached a large rocl^, and found its shiide most agree-* 
able and refre^ing. Stretc|dpg oui^ves ^t full length, we 
gazed in silence for a time'^^ the surrounding country. I 
had put into my bag sgme pleb^of sugar-cane, and these J ' 
now distributed to the boys* Su(^ing these greatly refreshed 
us, and helped to relieve our intolerable thirst* • It i^stored 
also our a^>eiites, and we partook with relish o^ the p^ro- 
vibions we had brought with us. 

Fritz, in the meantime, liad mounted on a projecting ledge 
of rock, from whence he had been looking intei^y in one 
direction for some time, and suddenly called out that a party 
of horsemen were riding towards us at full gidlop. I ex- 
amined them through the glass, and bad no doubt they ^ere 
ostriches. , . . 

As the Btatdy birds drew near us, I could distingui^ that 
the group consisted one male and two females, and we 
resolved, if ^ capture one of them. We ail 

crouched down under a tuit of hig]^ plants, whieb served to 
shelter us, holding the dogs so as to prei^t them from 
frightening the approaching birds prematurely* As they 
drew near, however, the dogs got sight of them, and strug- 
gled to escape ; and, ^ they advanced, wc observed tha^ they 
had become aware of our presence. In an instant,^ as our 
dpgs suddenly sprang out, they were off from us with dis- 
tended wings, skimming along as if their feet scarcely touched 
the ground* At this moment, Fritz unhooded bis eagle, 
which flew right at the largest of the three, and, fijdng its 
talons in its head, forthwith attacked its eyes ; amd before 
we could reach it, the eagle and the dogs had inflicted 




anS habits of the enormous bird as a native of the desert, 
and adapted by Providence for snbnsting on the scattered 
herbs and tufts of grass which cbver such arid plains, our at- 
tention was attracted by Jack, who had followed the dogs, 
and was now .waving his ha( and shouting for us to come and 
inspect some wondeirfhl discovery he had made, ^ We hurried 
on accordingly, and found him exploring an ostrich's nest, a 
hole dug in the sand, and filled with about thirty eggs as 
large as a chiH's he^ The dogs had uncovered it, and 
one of the eg/rs was already broken* The boys wanted 
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to oarry home the hatch them in the sun. They 

were obliged, howevei:,' llSSiitely to content tliemselyes with 
one egg each. 

We now directed our steps towards the river, and soon 
came upon a spring of water, surrounded with a reedy 
marsh, in which we observed traces of the footprints of ante- 
lopes, buffaloes, and other animals ; but we saw no traces of 
the boa constrictor. After resting for some time, and taking 
a slight refreshment, we filled our calabashes with water, and 
continued our route* Following the course of a small stream 
which had its ori^^ in the fduntain, we arrived at a charm- 
ing little valley covered with herbage, and sheltered by 
clumps of trees* Proceeding throt^^ this oasis of our desert, 
we found ojorselves once more on the open plain, and at a 
short distance firom the cave whg^e Jack had captured the 
young jackal oub« ' 

Ernest hastened on before us, followed by one of the dogs, 
towards the cave ; but presently we saw hini running towards 
us, pale as ashes, and crying, in accents of terror, A bear, 
a bear is after meV* An enormous bear soon made his 
appearance, and that was followed by another* The dogs 
fiew t^ attack the one in ftont. Fritz took up a position 
beside me, while Ja<dc and Smest remained in fhe rear. Our 
first shot being ineffective, we took deliberate aim a second 
time, and both the ifeots told. We sliarged again, but the 
danger of wounding our brave defenders, which were now 
engaged in close struggle with the bears, compelled us to 



places, and seemed on the point of. being defeated. In this 
emergency, Fntz and I advanoed, emd, taking aim within a 
few feet of the bears, 1 fired at the one, while Fritz directed 
his shot against the other. Then, drawing our pistols frem 
our belts, wo ^charged their contents at the heads of our 
formidable assailants, and the next instant both lay dead at 
our feet* 

The boys soon forgot all fear in their delight at our suc- 
cess* As it was time to ^nk of returning, we covered up 
the carcases in the cave, taking care to cut off the forepaws, 
which form a very delicious dish, fit for the table of kings, 
and hastened back to the spot where my wife was already 
impatient for our return. She had not, however, been idle 
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during our absence* With the companion, 

she had collected fodder for th^^MI^ and also accumulated 
a suiEcient quantity of wood to supply the fires for«our pro- 
tection during the night* 

Next n^oming, after a hasty breakfast, we harnessed our 
beasts to the cart, and started in the direction of the cave* 
On approaching, we found a large co^cour8e of birds already 
assembled near it* Fritz brought one dead to the ground^. 
At the report of the gtin the whole band of marauders rose 
on the wing, and rapidly disappeared in different directions* 
We transferred our prizes to the cart, on Ihe top of which 
Fritz threw the condor which he had shot, and, thus laden, 
we hastened to return to ihe tent. 

We occupied an entire day in the dissection of our bears. 

1 cut off the hams, and separated (he remainder into conve- ' 
nient pieces, which we prepared by means of green wood- 
smoke* The fat was carefully preserved under my wife’s 
directions, and the dora name in for their share also* The 
skeletons Ernest insisiled on hscting home to add to his col- 
lectten* We employed our best tdents in dressing the skins, 
so as to preserve the fur, and render the leather soft and pliable. 
The black bear, whose fur is mgpt valued, is only found in 
cold countries ; but the brown prefers the south* A species 
of pepp^ we had discovered we now employed in the pre- 
servation of OUT bear hams and preserved meat* We also 
rubbed the skins well with it ; and we likewise stuffed the 
condor which Ernest was anxious to preserve. 

The prepi^tion of the skini^ and the preserving of the 
bears’ hams, was not theeort of labour which the boys had 
had in perspective when our expedition commenced, and they 
soon began to manifest symptoms of dissatisfaction with oui: 
somewhat monotonous oompalion* It was . decided, there- 
fore, that tiiey diould sally forth alone, in quest of adven- 
tures, to the Gountiy b^ond the river. The proposition at 
once .revived ^their drooping spirits, and was hailed with 
delight. Ernest, however, preferred to stay behind, while 
Francis wished so eagerly to be avowed to join the expedition, 
that 1 was forced at last to yield a reluctant consent. The 
three were speedily in the saddle; and, gaily wiping us 
good bye, they set off at a gallop, while Ernest contentedly 
wished th^ a pleasant journey and a safe return* 
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My wife and I resumed our domestic occupations, and 
Ernest set to work to cut the ostrich eggs in two, so as to 
make cups of the shells. This he effected by tying a string 
dipped in vinegar round them, which slowly ate away the 
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shell, the inner membrane being cut with a knife. Another 
occupation, however, proved more to his taste. I had dis- 
covered a sxnsU cavern near the tent, and we both set off to 
examine it. Among the minerals which it contained, wc 
were highly pleased to discover a block of chalk, which split 
into thin lamina, as transparent as glass. . 1 felt assured 
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^ that I vrotild be able to make window-panes of it for our 
dwelling. 

Towards evening we drew near the fire, where ‘our good 
manager was busy preparing onr supper; Ernest and I were 
discussing various projects, and beguiling the time till our 
rovers should return. We had not to wait long. Our young 
huntsmen galloped up, hailing us as they came in sight with 
•^a shout of joy and triumph. ‘‘The chase for ever!” cried 
Jack ; ** Storm and Valiant are famous coursers. Look at the 
prizes we bring Jack and Francis had each a young ante- 
lope attached to their saddles, and Fritz produced two beauti- 
ful Angora rabbits from his game-bag. 

The boys were so eager to tell their adventures, that we 
could scarcely make them eat, so anxious were they to tell 
their respective tales. that is not all,” exclaimed 

Fritz, when his brothers were at length silent, “ we have 
driven a whole troop of antdopes within the defile, so that 
we can oapture them whenever we think fit. To retain them 
there, we adopted the simple contrivance of stretching a cord 
at some height across the whole defile. To this we sus- 
pended the ostrich feathers we had stuck in our hats, our 
handkerchiefs, and various other articles, the motion of 
which effectually scared them. I read of this admirable 
device^ in Le "yhillant’s ‘Voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope.’ It is employed by the Hottentots for a nearly 
similar purpose.” 

The capture of the Angora rabbits was due to the eagle, 
which had pounced down among a large troop of them, and 
. wounded three, two of which Fritz rescued with little injury, 
while the eagle found his reward in devouring the third. 
Fritz proposed locating them on Shark Island, where they 
might breed without risk of injury to anything, and supply 
us with both food Ihid ftir. We constructed a sort of wicker 
cage, in which the rabbits as well as the antelopes could be 
placed, and so safely conveyed them to Rockhouse. 

As I was desirous of paying another wisit to the ostrich’s 
nest, 1 called my sons the following morning at break of 
day to prepare fur our departure. We decided on making 
this excursion on the backs of our steeds. Ernest was con- 
tent to rest iH^side his mother. As usual, the dogs were 
taken with us. , * 
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When we had nearly reached the nesty we observed cer- 
tain objects moving on the horizon. These proved to be 
four noble ostriches — sl male and three females — advancing 
towards us. As they drew near, we kept the dogs well in, 
and remained quite immovable, so that they came within 
pistol-shot of us before stopping. Fritz had let his eagle 
fly, and prepared to prevent the fatal results of his former 
attempt. At one swoop the eagle alighted on the ostriches 
head, and, annoyed apparently to find its beak fastened, it 
struck violently with its wings, so as to stun the unlucky 
bird, while we rode up alongside and attacked it at close 
quarters. Jack now threw his lasso dexterously round the 
legs of the ostrich, which staggered forward, and the next 
instant fell to the ground. I threw my hunting-pouch over 
its head, and, to our great delight, , it at once lay as quiet as 
a lamb. I now fastened the legs firmly with cords, so as just 
to admit of its walking. We then fastened it to the two j 
bulls, which were placed one on each side..c The two riders 
jumped into their saddles, and 1 pulled the bandage off the 
liead of the ostrich. For an instant it stared about it as if 
perplexed at its position ; but it speedily began to start and 
struggle violently. The boys gave the spur to their sturdy 
coursers, between which it was secured, and, after a little 
unavailing struggling, it set off between them at a tolerably 
quick pace. 

Fritz and I now started in search of the ostrich nest, which 
we had little difiiculty in finding. As we approached, a 
female bird rose, and fied swiftly into the desert. This sight 
satisfied us that the nest had not l^^en abandoned, and that 
the eggs still retained the principle of life. 1 selected some, 
and put them carefully in a bag 1 had brought on purpose, 
padded with cotton, and laid iton the back of the onagra. On* 
overtaking Jack and Francis, we found their captive moving 
along with them in sullen submission to an inevitable fate^ only 
aU occasional intervals starting into an ineffectual struggle. 

It would be difiicult to convey an idea of the astonishment 
of my wife and Ernest at the sight of our uncouth prize, 
which we now secured firmly between two trees. The re- 
mainder of the day we spent in preparations for our return 
home on the morrow, and we set off next day, after an early 
breakfast. • 
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Halting at the edge of the defile where the boys had con- 
structed their barrier of ostrich feathers, handkerchiefs, &c., 
in order to keep back the antelopes, we constructed a palisade 
of bamboo across the entire defile, sufficient to exclude any 
animal that could not climb, and on each side of this we 
planted a row of the prickly thorn, so as ultimately to 
form an effectual rampart between us and the region 
beyond. 

It was past noon on the following day before we reached 
our pleasant home, and were delighted once more to rest 
beneath the shelter of its roof. 

As much time as we could spare was devoted to the 
ostrich. It was fastened to one of the bamboo posts of our 
summer-house, and I loosened the cords sO as to allow it as 
much freedom as was consistent with its safety. 

Immersing the ostrich eggs in warm water, we found 
reason to belive that five of them still retained the vivific 
principle. These we resolved to try and hatch in the 
Egyptian fashion. With this view, we constructed an 
oven, heated a^ nearly as possible to the proper tempera- 
ture, and lined with cotton down, into which the eggs were 
wrapped. 

The two rabbits we transported to Shark Island, and, 
partially constructing a burrow for them, left themselves to 
finish it. We also erected a little hut for the antelopes, and 
stored it with pr&visions, so as to attract them to its shelter, 
and, as it was open, they had the whole range of the 
island. 

0 'We now employed some of our spare time, daily, in look- 
ing to the laying in of an ample provision for the winter, and 
also exerted ourselves to complete all needful repairs and 
embellishments which involved the necesssity of out-door 

. labour, reserving all other work until the rainy season put an 
end to operations in the open air. During the intervals of 

1 repose which the heat compelled us to take, we set abofit | 

breaking in the cstrieh. We bore in mind the happy effect 
that the fumes of tobacco had had in subduing the wild I 

nature of the es^ie; we laded the same means, and with like | 

success, in dealing with the ostrich. For a time it refused to ! 
eat, but after wc had used force in compelling it to swallow ! 
some balls of maize and butter, it gave us no further trouble | 
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on that score, and we nad the satisfaction of seeing it partake 
heartily of the food set before it. 

Our next step was to break it in for walking, running, or 
going at such pace as w^ might desire. For a month it was 
daily yoked between the bull and buffido, after which J ima- 
gined 1 might venture to try it alone. For this pixrpose wc 
wanted something of the nature of n bit and^ bri^e. We 
knew the effect that the absence of Hght had in subduing the 
violence of the ostrich, and rendering it totally passive. 
AVhen blindfolded it stood still, and could not be urged to go 
on. I therefore ‘made a hdOd of skin, ffttmg closely to its 
head, and having two holes corresponding to the eyes. To 
this I affixed a couple of blinders, so that one .or both cqiald 
be opened or shut at wilL According; as the %linders were 
drawn on the one side or the other, the ostrich turned* in' the 
opposite direc^on towards the light; and, when botli^V^rc 
closed, it immediately stood still. It was witli ooh^dtoable 
difficulty that it was induced to submit to being mounted, 
and thb could only be ventured on at first it was blind- 
folded ; but by degrees it got accustomed to this sort of treat- 
ment, and the boys were to be seen daily, galloping £d>out on 
their stout and fleet courser between Bockhouse and 
Falcon’s Nest. 1 had some difficulty in settling the question 
of ownership. As Jack seemed to manage it best, I decided 
in his favour, conditioning, however, that it was not to be 
regarded as his exclusive property. * 

Our attempt at artificial ostrich-hatching had so far suc- 
ceeded that ,yve had two young ostriches, the drollest little 
creatures ixus^giu^ble. They were *^covered with down, and • 
looked like ducks mounted on slilts. They partook freely of 
boiledrjee, maize steeped in milk, and the like food, and we now 
ventured to cherish the hope of training up a pair of ostriches 
for future use. 

The finishing preparations were at length given to our 
bears’-sldns, and we found ourselves furnished with two warm 
and beautiful shaggy fur covering?. 

Our hats and caps being .nearly worn out, I set to work 
and made a round block of wood on which I stretched the 
skins of the musk-rat over a layer of paste, composed chiefly 
of isinglass. On allowing this to dry, it took the exact shape 
of the mould. After I had fitted a broad rim to it as a pro- 
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teetxoB to tlie eyes, I ^ed t!ie wliole mth cocbineal, and pro- 
duced a hat which obtmed uzureTsal approbation. It was 
given to Francis. We proceeded to complete similar cover- 
ings for all, and found, as usual, that practice enabled us to 
improve considerably on our first attempts. 










I now tried my hand at the manutacture of pottery. We 
had a considerable quantify of porcelain earth, which the 
boys worked up into a paste, mixing it with pounded talc, 
while I constructed a potter’s lathe out of the wheel of ^ one 
of the cannoB-caniages. On this I formed cups, saucers, and 
dishes of various kinds. Many of^them fell to pieces in the 
kiln ; but we persevered, and obtained a sul&cient number to 
reward us for our pains. Seeing my wife much delighted 
with these additions to her crockery, I proceeded to make 
more elegant forms, and, as we had a quantity of coloured 
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beads, we pounded tbese into a fine powder, and employed 
them in giving beauty and variety of colour to the new 
ware. 


CHAPTER XXXnL 

THE RAINY SEASON RETURNS. 

The sudden cdiange of the temperature while we were thus 
engaged had warned us that* all opportunity for pursuing out- 
door work was now at an end, and -the rainy season was once 
more setting in. We found Oiilftelves provided with the most 
agreeable occupations, and Imiiply funpii^ed vriith stotes and 
provender for the winter, so that we looked forward to our 
confinement at Rockhouse as to a period of pleasant re- 
laxation. 

For myself, the turning-lathe was a source of constant 
occupation and amusement, and my wiM made so many 
demands on me that I became quite expert in its use. Ernest 
was never wearied so long as he was permitted to pursue his 
studies in the library ; but the rest of the boys were speedily 
wearied of the books, and 1 felt somewhat at a loss to devise 
occupation for them, when Fritz proposed that they should 
try and mako a light boat, like the kajack of the Greenlanders, 
which would enable them to move almost as swiftly on the 
sea as their ostrich was capable of going with them on the 
land. The proposition was universally agreed to. 

The frame of the boat consisted of bamboo and whalebone. 
It was made on a larger scale than the kajack of the Green- 
landers. Over the frame a covering of light and ffiiant rushes 
was woven, and the whole completely saturated with warm 
pitch. Wlien this was dried, it was so light that one of the 
boys could lift it with ease. We stretched over the whole 
well prepared sheep-skins, which were strongly sewed together, 
and the whole filled in with gum, so as to render it completely 
water-tight. We fastened, bladders filled with air to either 
end, where they were out of the way, and yet effectually 
securod its buoyancy, and prevented it from overturning, or 
from sinking, even should a hole be pierced throu^ the fragile 
fabric. Wc made light oars with bamboo, and constructed 
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in the bow a seat with a hole in it to receive a mast, should it 
hereafter be found advisable to rig it with a sail. 

We also contrived a waterproof and swimming costume to 
render the boatman impervious to wct^ and incapable of ^k- 
ing even^ should the craft upset. The whale’s intestines 
supplied an abundance of material far superior to any arti- 
ficial oilskin ; and^ with bis mother’s help, Fritz was equipped 
with a complete suit, so well put together that, when it was 
properly put on, he' could fioat in the water like an inflated 
bidder. 

%h4m different occupations Aided us to pass the rainy 
season, which visited us earlier this year tlian usual, and did 
hot continue so long. The swimming dress was the last 
work on which we were occupied, and Fritz 'was impatient to 
put its practical qualities to the test. One fine morning, 
accordingly, we transported our canoe to the sea-side, and 
Fritz donned Jiis novel equipment. When he had blown it 
full of air and tied the pipe by which it was filled, he looked 
exactly like a huge walking sausage. Fritz was in no degree 
discomposed by our laughter, *but marched straight down to 
the beach, and, plunging into the water, swam off for Shark 
Island. We followed him 'with as little delay as possible. 
Not a drop of water had penetrated through his new dress. 

The little antelopes fled on nur approach, but we took care 
that they should in no way regret our visit. We left them a 
good store of maize and rice, along with fresh fodder, 
sprinkled with salt. We saw abundant evidence that the hut 
we had erected had served them for a winter retreat. 

Wandering along the bjpach, we noticed a peculiar species of 
marine plant growing fdentifuUy amongst the rocks. My wife 
took some with her to the boat, and, on our return to the bay, 
carried it with evident marks of care to the house. Some 
days after, 'when we had getumed greatly fatigued and faint 
from a visit to Falcon’s Nest, our provident manager presented 
each of us with a bowl containing a transparent jelly of the 
most agreeable flavour and delicious coolness. It was obtained 
from the sea-weed she had' gathered on Shark Island, and is 
similar to that which is largely \ised at the Cape of Good 
Hope in the same way. Both Iceland and Irish mosses and 
aigm are likewise used as articles of food. 

Not only had the rabbits thriven in their new home, but 
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were now iBoreased in number. The coeoa-nut pdms and 
other yocing trees which we had planted were also in ahealthy 
and teurishing state. From Sharh Island we proceeded to 
Wlale Island, and there also our plantations were found in 
an equally prosperous condition, and our whole polony ex- 
hibiting a satisfactory promise of future proq>erity. 
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Shortly after visiting our i^nd colonies, I resolved to go 
in quest of a tree siiihciently large and hard to furnish some 
large blocks of wood, with which 1 conceived we might be 
alSle to bruise our grain as well as to pound our plaster and 
fuller’s earth. Ernest remained alone in the library, preferring 
books to the labour of an c^s^coriuon which his brothers^ had 
undertaken. 

I took the young bull and set out with the two young dogs 
to keep me company, ^ond proceeded along the river side, so 
as to take a survey of the fields of manioc and potatoes, which 
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lay in that direction. I anticipated seeing abundant evidences 
of an approaching harvest ; but, .to my great disappointment, 
I beheld a scene of utter desolation. I discovered, by their 
footprints, that we owed the destruction of this important 
branch of our provisions to the swine. Bran and Tray, my 
two companions, soon startled up the depredators— our own 
great sow and a numerous litter of young pigs. 1 was so 
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angry at the mischief they had deme, that I slaughtered the 
two foremost young porkers, while the rest made off and dis- 
appeared, helter-skelter, into the wood. 

I selected^ and marked trees suitable for my purpose, and, 
throwing the two {i%s across the buffalo, turned towards 
home. My wife was so grieved and annoyed at the account 
which I gave her of the irreparable injury they had done, that 
she could scarcely be induced to look oql the spods of the 
destroyers. 
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Myself and Ernest were the sole companions xny wife had 
to entertain at dinner ; and^ as evening advanced, we began 
to feel somewhat anxious at the lengthened absence of the 
boys, when Jack was descried advancing at a rapid pace on 
his ostrich, followed, at considerable intervals, by Fritz and 
Francis, who had the charge of the spoils of the chase, each 
having attached to his saddle-bow a well-filled sack. The 
contents of these turned out to be of a very miscellaneous 
description. They produced various platipus, ondatras^, a 
kangaroo, a musk-beaver, some half-dozen musk-rats, and 
sundry other caf^tures, and all the three young sportsmen 
were impiufcient to begin the account of their expedition. 

The kangaroo, of which we had only seen as yet one 
specimen, attracted general observation, and set our philo- 
sophic Ernest to reason on Its peculiianties and ^ery curious 
formation. Among the contents of the bags, I was ^o much 
pleased to find the carding-thistle, as it was a valuable addition 
to my working expedients. There were also cuttings of cin- 
namon and sweet potatoes, and other ceiitributions ^o our 
stock of vegetable food, all of which were hai|||i by my wife 
with delight. 

I had arranged, in my own mind, a p^n whereby ou|\ 
labour in skinning the kangaroo might be sensibly abridged. .. 

I directed the boys to suspend it hy the hind legs at a con- ^ 
venient height. With the help of a large syringe, which I 
found in the surgeon’s chest, I made a sort of air-pump. Then^ 
making a slight inebion in the skin and inserting the point oj 
the syringe into this, 1 tied the. skin tightly round it, and 
gradually forced the air inwards, out the kangaroo 

into a shapeless mass. J iihen directed the bo 3 rB to beat it 
with a flat board, so as to disengage such parts as still 
adhered to the carcase, after which, on ripping up the body, 
the skin came off whole without the slightest trouble or further 
exertion. We skinned the wfaol^'of the animab the boys had 
brought with them in the same manner. Pnu^ice, as usual, 
increased our dexterity, so that in a short time what had 
formerly been a tedious a^ unpleasant operation could be 
finbhed with rigidity and without discomfort* 

The following day we started to cut down one of the trees 
that had been marked out for us^ taking with us the requbite 
supply of ropes, saws, and hatchets, and yoking the bufialoes 
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to the waggon to bring it home. We soon had it brought to 
the ground, and, after topping off the branches, we cut it into 
blocks of about four feet long. Of these I made wooden 
mortars, into which I fitted the large bones of the whale as 
pestles, and then constructed a number of levers by means of 
which the whole could be put in motion at once. Thus, one 
of us could do as much work as the whole united force of our 
colony was able to effect before. 

Our grain had now to be reaped, our potato and manioo- \ 

roots to be gathered; and the time was at hand when the ' 

herring-shoal would reach the edast, with ils train of white | 
fish. We scarcely knew what to do first. We were, in truth, 
burdened by our riches, and my wife lamented to me the 
impossibility of overtakmg all the work before us. We knew 
from experience that in^the dry soil, from whence all moisture | 
so rapidly evaporated, both the potatoes and the manioc-roots j 
might be safely left while we looked after our cereal harvest ; ; 

and for the latter we adopted a more rapid method, and one 
better adapted to the climate than our old Swiss practice. 

We prepared a threshing-floor adjoining the Rockhouse 
by levelling a sufficient area, upon which we poured water, , 

and then beat it flat and hard with large mallets. Wlien the \ 

sun had dried it, the same operatiem was repeated until we | 

obtained a solid floor without a single crack, and almost as | 

hard as solid rock. * Having done this, we moved to our corn- 
field. 1 set all to work immediately, and, taking myself as ' 

many stalks aS I could gras^ in my hand, I cut off the cars t 

and threw them into a basket. There,’’ said 1 to Fritz, is j 
the Italian mode of reaping.” My wife thought this process 
very lazy and sbmewhat wasteful ; but I considered that we 
had no need of the straw where fodder was so abundant, and 
dry grass could be gathered, at any time, as much as we wanted. 
Hamper after hamper was ffiled with the rich ears of grain, 
and, when the hamper was ^knnpletely loaded, the whole was 
transferred to^Rockhouse. The same operation was repeated 
till nothing remained but the long straw, partially trodden 
down by our^ves whilst reaping. ^ 

My wife and Hmeat spread out the grain upon the thresh- 
ing-floor we had ^epared while we were getting ready the 
cattle for the next plroceeding. The boys were speedily in 
the saddle^ and the onagra, buffiilo, and bull coursing rapidly 
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round over tlie grain, while Ernest and 1 busied ourselves 
with pitchforks, throwing it under their feet, so that it might 
be equally trodden out and effectually threshed. Although 
the boys thought it excellent sport to gallop about on their 
chargers among the grain, they made no secret of their belief 
that such a mode of threshing might serve very 'well for a 
day’s pastime for themselves, yet that it was but little cal- 
culated to forward the harvest-work I was engaged in. I 
volunteered no explanation, but waited, with un2>erturbed 
countenance, till the result .of my plans would show wh<#had 
the best right todaugh. On seeing the buffalo stretching out 
his long tpn^e and gathering a bundle of grain for a single 
mouthful, I reminded my family that it would be easy to pre- 
vent this did I think it right to do so ; but one of the lessons 
of Divine benevolence in relation to the brute creation given 
us in the Old Testament shows the antiquity of the very mode 
of threshing we had adopted ; ** Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox that treadeth^out the corn.” This remark reconciled my 
wife to the plan, and its really effective sesults soon silenced 
the mirthful scoffers. 

By adopting the simple old practice of throwing up the 
threshed grain with our shovels at morning and evening, 
while the land or sea-breeze blew strong, the chaff was 
eventually separated from the grain. The maize was sub- 
jected to a different treatment. Leaving it to d^ry in the sun, 
wc detached the grain by striking it with leathern thongs, by 
which means we avoided the necessity of winnowing, and 
preserved the soft leaves which my ivife proposed to use in 
stuffing our beds. 

On visiting our Holds soon after her stores of grain had 
been housed, wc found them covered with ffocks of quails and 
other birds, a number of which we did not fail to secure. 
We took care afterwards to look for them in succeeding years, 
so that they might be regarded as the second harvest which 
we reaped from our fields. 

Our agricultural operations were scarcely finished when the 
herrings made their appearance inr Safety Bay. We were now 
less dependent on them thah formerly ; however, we caught a 
sufficient number to salt a caskful, and prepared a small 
quantity unoked and dried, as they -furnished a pleasant 
change to our winter diet. We atta<^ed greater value to the 
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sea-dogs, from whidi we procured the skins from which our 
isinglass was chiefly obtained, and the small bladders that 
were applicable to a variety of uses. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE EAJAGK.— THE STOHM. 

had now leisure to complete, and test the .utility of, 
the kajack. Fritz having seated Hmself in .it, armed with a 
harpoon for his trident, and furnished with an ^ple array of 
oflbnsive and defensive weapons and equipments, his brothers 
drew the light craft to the bank of the river, where it de- 
scended, by a gentle slope, into the water, and, launching it 
with all their force down the baink, they set up a shout of 
triumph as it slid gracefully into the sea ; and Fritz, retaining 
his scat, and skilfully preserving his balance, now plied his 
oars, and glided swifUy over the water. Feeling himself 
completely master of the ligh^ kajack, he moved it about in 
a series of skilful evolutions, much to our admiration and 
delight. 

We hailed the successive feats of the young craftsman with 
shouts of applause, and our expressions of gratiQcation at 
length so excited him, that he became lost to all fear, and he 
attempted the ascent of the Jackal River. By the constant 
use of his oars, he was able to advance some distance ; but 
soon his utmost efforts seemed only able to prevent his being 
violently borne back in the rush of waters, and his strength 
seemed at length completely exhausted. Losing his presence 
of mind, he tried to turn the kajack, when in an instant it 
was swept down by the stream, and, dashing out into the 
bay, disappeared from our sight. Rushing to our canoe, I 
leaped in, followed by Jack and Ernest, while Francis stayed 
with his mother, who felt that all her worst fears were about 
to be realizedl We proceeded at our utmost speed, plying 
both the wheels and oars, but the rocks intercepted our view, 
and when we reached the open se^ where the current of the 
river mingled with its waters, we looked in vain for the 
kajack. We rowed for some time about the bay, looking 
eagerly in every direction, with the keenest sense of anxiety 
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and flJarnij none of us venturing to give expressions to our 
fears. Suddenly I saw a light cloud of smoke rise into the 
air, followed by the distant report of a pistol. There is 
Fritz I" 1 exclaimed ; and presently a second light column of 
smoke rose from behind a low rock in the bay. 1 fired off a 
pistol as a signal to. him, and to this he replied in the same 
manner. Wc directed our course towards the rock, and, 
after a smart pull of about a quarter of an hour, we came in 
sight of Fritz, who was tranquilly resting on the rock, with a 
large morse, or sea-cow, lying dead beside him. He* had 
struck it with iiis harpoen, in the vicinity of the small 
island where we found him. The pistol-shot which had 
attracted my attention was -fired by him at the creature’s 
head. 

The morse is a native of the Northern Seas ; but these 
inhabitants of the Polar regions are frequently driven far 
beyond their usual localities by storms. There is, however, 
also a species of Che cetacea, known by the name of the 
Dugong, commonly found in the neighbouri^ood of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The morse frequently attacks its assailants 
with great fury, and 1 told Fntz that his prize was not worth 
the danger he had incurred, for, had it assailed his light 
kajack with its formidable tusks, his escape would have been 
impossible. The ivory is the only thing for which this animal 
is ever prized ; but Fritz, like other heroes, was inclined to 
think the glory of the capture enough, and he declared his 
resolution of affixing the morse’s head to the front of his 
kajack, and giving to his boat the name of the Morse. 

I wished to take Fritz into our canoe, but he preferred 
returning in his own light kigack. He proposed to perform 
the^duties of marine courier, and announce to his mother oiy: 
approach. 

Before leaving the island, I had observed an unworfted ap- 
pearance in the sky, and we had not proceeded far on our 
'^ay homeward when a violent storm burst over us, accom- 
panied by torrents of rain. Fritz was already far beyond 
recall, and 1 greody regretted having allowed him to quit us. 
We put on our swimming-^dresses, which we had with us, and 
secured ourselves to the boat, so as to prevent our being washed 
overboard. We omnmended ourselves to tiie protection of 
God, and, as it was no longer possible to direct the course of our 
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little resseli we were compelled to abandon it to the influence 
of the winds mid waves, which rose in mountains, tossing 
about our slight bark as if they would pitch it heavenward, 
and swallow it the next, moment. The storm, holvever, 
proved to^be one of those hurricanes chiefly felt in tropical 
latitudes, and which speedily exhaust their fury. My heart 
was filled with gratitude when I saw that the violence of the 
tempest was passed, and the boys now united with me in 
thanksgiving to God for so great a deliverance. 

But now that I had leisure to look about me, my heart 
began to give way once more when I thought of Fritz and 
his frail kajack, although I felt that the same Providence that 
had watched over us was fully able to rescue him also. .For- 
tunately, we were within sight of Sa&ty Bay, and, as sbon as the 
subsiding waves admitted of our exertions, 'wc made, with as 
much speed as possible, for the land. When we once more 
entered the harbour, the first objects which met our eyes 
were my poor wife, with Fritz and Francis kneeling beside 
her on the beach, praying for our safety, and thanking 
God for the deliverance of our boy. ' Our reception at 
landing may readily be conceived. Such was the delight 
of my dear wife at having us all once more safely beside 
her, that she did not give, way to one reproachful reflection. 

This sudden tempest had provided us with considerable 
work. The rain had fallen so abundantly, and with such vio- 
lence, that the nver had overflowed its banks and done con- 
siderable damage. Some of the embankments along its 
margin had been swept away, and required immediate repair. 
Our garden also had materially suffered.. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

EXPXPITION TO THE SAVANNAH. 

• 

While we wete engaged in our quiet round of domestic 
occupations^ and eontinuM our abode at Bockhouse, one 
night I was awoke by a terrible ^ueaking and barking, as if 
all the jackals and other d^nlzens of the forest had united to 
invade par domains. 1 rose in great alarm, and, eeizing my 
gbn, rushed to the door. F^tz had started up at the same 
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time, and I found him already lialf-dressed and armed. We 
both ran out tc^ether, and found that the cause of this un- 
timely disturbanpe had originated in the irruption of some of 
the stray pigs into our neigbourhood. Three of them had 
been seized by the ears by our dogs^ and were now testifying, 
in the most unequivocal terms, their dislike to such forcible 
detention. We had to use some degree of exertion before we 
could procure their release. 

The intruders had found their way across by means of the 
beams on which the jdanks of the bridge were usually laid. 
This discovery determined me on the immediate construction 
of A more effectual barrier against their inroads. I had 
frequently revolved in my mind the substitution of a draw- 
bridge for our first structure, and 1 now decided that it 
should be no longer delayed. We erected two uprights of 
great strength^ with pulleys attached to them, through which 
ropes could be passed, and placed two others on the top of 
these, suspended midway, so as to act as lews. We had 
little difficulty in making the beams on oat side of the river 
move on pins passed through them as on a hinge. The other 
^ds wo cut through obliquely, so that they would still rest 
firmly, when down, on the pieces secured on the opposite side, 
and, having fastened all the planks which had hitherto been 
left loose, we were in possession of a drawbridge. Its novelty 
was a source of great delight to the boys, and, for some 
days, the pulling it up and down formed one of their chief 
diversions. 

As the season was suitable, and an occamonal change of 
occupation advantageous to us all, I offered no objection when 
the boys proposed a new expedition. Fritz begged of his 
mother to give him some bear’s flesh to make pemmicam. 
This is a highly esteemed preparation among the North 
Americans, and an especial favourite with the fur-traders of 
Canada, when they go off on their trading excursions amiong 
the Red Indians. It consists of bear’s or goat’s flesh beat up 
into a sort of paste, which torms a very nourishing diet. ' A 
very small portion suffices for a meal, and it is thus the m,ost 
convenient food for travellhi|^. When Fritz had obtained the 
needful supply of bear’s flesh, the boys set to work to prep.'iu'e 
it into pemmican. It was crushed and then pounded, and 
passed through various compressive processes, until it 
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I reduced to less tban half the original 'bulk, and entirely 

I satisfied the young travellers, who found it by no means 

unpalatable. « 

I Evidently, something unusual was in Sacks, hampers, 

and *a variety of other ^tensils were got ready. The old 
sledge wtfs brought out and mounted on oannon-wheeU. A 
tent also was taken ; and the ki^ack was placed on the sledge, 
along with an abundant supply of ammunition and pro- 
visions. 

The morning of d^»arturo at length arrived. On getting 
up to see them away, I observe^ that Jack carried off very 
mysteriously some of our European pigeons, which he had 
secured in small wicker-work cages. Ernest, who had been * 
engaged in close converse with his brothers for some time, 
stated his intention of staying at home. When all the pre- 
parations of our travellers were completed, a hearty repast 
I was made, during which 1 gave them such good counsel as 1 i 
I considered suable to their present movements, but to which 
I they paid just about as much attention as the council and 
I advice of experience usually receives from the youpg. Soon 

I after, they started, Fritz and Francis mounted on the onagra 

and bufialo, and Jack on his ostrich. 

1 now set about erecting some machines for crushing and - 
compressing the sugar-cane, in order to obtain the sugar in 
some more manageable form than we had heretofore been able 
to do — a thing which my wife had long considered desirable. 

I constructed three vertical cylinders, to which 1 adapted some 
of the wheels originally designed for the intended sugar-work 
at the new colony for which our ship had been bound. This 
i could be set in motion by harnessing one of onr bufialoes to 
j it, so that much personal labour was th^eby avoided, and we 
j soon had completed an efficient apparatus. 

Thus Ernest and 1 found abundant and agreeable occu- 
! pation. As we were sitting, in the evening, after a day 
I laboriously and industriously occupied, chatting together, ^at 
I the perch of our comfortable grotto at Bock}|ouse, our oon- 
! versation nsEturally turned on the absent members of the com- 
munity; and, while my wife iftid I were wondering and 
guessing as to what they might then be about, Ernest sur- 
prised us by saying, ** I think it will not be long before we 
have news of uiy brotb^s. To-morrow morning, my dear 
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parents, I hope to be able to communicate to you the news of 
where they are and. what they are doing.”' 

^ While we were thus engaged, a bird alighted on the dove- 
eot and entered. It was already so dark that we could not 
discern whether it was one of our ow|i pigeons or some strange 
bird ; and, as it was long past the usual hour for theiir retir^g 
to rest, I feared it might be some dangerous intruder. But 
Ernest at once said, **Shut up the dove-cot, shut it up! 
What would you say if this pigeon-messenger was the bearer 
of letters from my brothers * We congratulated the boy on 
the happy expedient by mean^ of which a communication had 
been opened up between the hunters and ourselves. Other 
^ missives reached us from time to time, so that we were kept 
informed of the adventures they experienced,' and which they 
did not fail to recount to us more fully when tliey returned. 

After passing the bridge, they had pursued their route 
rapidly towards the structure to which we had given the name 
oS the Hermitage. As they drew near, they b^ard, to their 
great surprise, sounds resembling the laughter of the human 
voice, mingled with a low barking whine. The animals 
stopped abruptly, wild laugh was renewed at intervals, 

and so terrified the ^nagra and buffalo that Fritz and Francis 
were obliged to wmount and hold them. Even the dogs 
seemed to recogni|Ee something mysterious and frightful in the 
sound. As for toe ostrich, it fiurly wheeled about and set off 
in the direction of Swan Lake, notwithstanding all Jack’s 
efforts to prevent it. 

is something unusual,” said Fritz ; the animals arc as 
agitated as if a tiger or a lion were in sight.” Taking hold of 
both the animals, he directed Francis to advance cautiously 
and try if he could ascertain what it was, bidding him return 
instantly, so that they might either concert a plan of attack 
or escape, if it was an enemy too dangerous to be assailed. 

Francis smzed his arms, arranged his pistols conveniently 
in , his belt, looked to the priming of his gun, and then 
cautiously apg|roached the spot from whence ‘ the strange 
sounds proceeded. He had. scarcely advanced sbme (wenty 
paces, when he saw an enohnous hyena, which was rending 
the carcase of a sheep it had rimn, while every now and then 
it uttered the hideous sounds which had alarmed the animals. 
The approach of the young hunter did not disturb the brute.^ 
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As the branches rustled on his putting them aside, it glared 
in the direction with its flaming eyes, but did not move from 
its prey. Nothing daunted by the sight, Francis did not wait 
to summon his brother to his aid, but, taking deliberate aim 
with his gun, fired, first the one barrel and then the other, 
an(9was so fortunate as to wound it in the breast and break 
one of its fore-legs. The dogs now rushed in, and, although 
the hyena was so much disabled, it defended itself fiercely, 
and a temblc combat ensued. 

The moment Fritz heard the first shot^ he hastened to 
secure the onagra and buffalo to a tree, and then hurried to 
his brother's aiTsistance. Before he arrived, however, tlie 
dog^were in close combat, so that he dared not venture to 
fire for fear of injuring them. Besides, the hyena was too 
much disabled to be a match for our two powerful dogs, and 
in a very short time Bran and Tray ,had so far mastered it, 
that the boys were able to rush in and put an end to th^ 
copbat. They now proceeded to examine their faithful dogs, 
who had received some severe wounds. They were engaged 
in dressing these when Jack returned, having at length, with 
great difficulty, succeeded in checking the retreat of his 
ostrich. Although he had been prevented from joining in the 
attack, he was not the less frank and hearty in testifying bis 
admiration at the courageous conduct of his brothers. They 
took their prize to the Hermitage ; but the skinning and 
l^reparing the hide could not be undertaken that day. 

After passing a pleasant night, they launched their kajack 
on the lake and captured some young black swans, the* old 
ones proving too strong '^and agile. They also captured a 
beautiful heron, and started a tapir, the enormous size of 
which greatly puzzled and somewhat alarmed them. Armed 
only with bows - and arrows, in the use of which they were 
growing very expert, they brought down several cranes. 
Jack and Francis captured two demoiselles or Numidian 
craues, very. .graceful birds, and easily domesticated; anti 
• Fritz; with tjie help of his eagle, obtained pdssession of a 
bird of paradise, the exquisite plumage of which ho greatly 
admired. 


They |)assed a night at Prospect Hill, somewhat uncom- 
fortable oy the howling of jackals, and suirounded by abun- 
dant inciications of the destructive manoeuvres of the monkeys. 
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They went afterwards to the defile, where they were much 
surprised at the scene they beheld, and they forthwith 
despatched one of their letter-carriers with a message, begging 
me to lose no time in hastening to the spot. 

1 did not lose a moment in getting ready my own <^m3 
and accoutrements, and, saddling bull, I set ofF at its ut- 
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ipost Speed, requesting Brnest and my wife to follow. ' My 
sons were surprised and delighted at my prompt^ appearance. ^ 
The devastation to which they had referred exceeded my 
worst anticipations. The* sugar-canes were trodden down 
and utterly demolished* The trees in the vicinity ihad been 
stripped of their bark, and the leaves in many place3\torn off. 
The palisade, which had cost us so much trouble to eject, lay 
a complete wreck. From the footprints thah we|j^ qjbsppved. 
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1 had no doubt but what we saw had been the work of an 
elephant. 

Ernest and his mother reached us in time for dinner on the 
following day, bringing with them the T^aggon and cow and 
the youn^ ass, together with such necessaries as I had directed 
them to provide for an pneampment of some duration, and 
we set to work in the construction of such a barrier across 
the defile as should effectually relieve us from further danger 
or apprehension from invasion on this side. We were engaged 
on this work a considerable time, which we varied by oooa- 
sional excursions in Hie kijack, or exploratfons into the neigh- 
bouring regiems. 

The boys made several important discoveries in the course 
of their wanderings. Amongst these 1 was especially de- 
lighted to recognise the cocoa bean, of which chocolate is 
made, and the banana, whi^ has been called by travellers 
the king oi vegetables, and has even been pronounced by a 
distinguisbed naturalist to include, in its nourishing and -pala- 
table {iroperties, all ttuLt is needful for the food of man. 

The mtua sapimtum, or plantain, of which the banana, or 
musa paradinaca, is a variety, has a fruit used to a pro- 
digious extent *by the inhabitants of the torrid zone. In 
equinoctial Asia and America, in trc^ical Africa, in the 
islands of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the plantain is one 
of the most interesting objects of cultivation for the sub- 
sistence of man. Three dozen of the fruits, used instead of 
bread, will maintain a person a week, and it appears better 
suited for warm countries than farinaceous food. Indeed, the 
plantain is often the sole^upport of an Indian family. The 
fruit is produced from among the immense leaves in bunches, 
weighing thirty, sixty, and eighty pounds, of various colours, 
and of great diversity of form. Generally, the characteristic 
of the fruit to a European palate is that of mild insipidity ; 
some sorts are even so coarse as not to be .edible without pre- 
paration. greater number, however, are eaten in thdir 

raw state, and some varieties acquire, by cultivation, a very 
exquisite flavour, even surpassing the finest pear. In the ' 
l^etter sorts the flesh has the colour of the finest yellow butter, 
is of a delicate taste, and melts in the mouth like marmalade. 
To point out all the kinds that are cultivated in the East 
Indies alofle would be as difficult as to describe the varieties 
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of apples and pears in Europe. Some cultivators at Batavia 
boast of having eighty sorts. In the West Indies, plantains 
appear to be held even in greater esteem than in the Eastern 
world. Tne modes of eating them are various. *Thc best 
sorts are served up raw at table, as in the East Indies, and 
have been compared, for flavour, to an excellent reinette apple 
after its sweetness has been condensed by keeping through 
the winter. Sometimes they are baked in their skins, and then 
they taste like the best stewed pears of Europe. They are 
also the principal ingredient in a variety of dishes, particularly 
in one called mantegue, whioH is made of slices of them, fried 
in butter and powdered over with fine sugar. Of the many 
cultivated sorts that called by the French 2a banane musquee 
is considered the best ; it is less, than the others, but has a 
more delicate flavour. 

In the climates that suit it, th^ is no vegetable plant more 
highly prized, independently of its being an indispensable 
article of food. A tough fibre, capable of being made into 
thread of great fineness, is obtained from its. stem ; and the 
loaves, from their breadth atid hardness, form an excellent 
material for the thatch of cottages. An intoxicating liquor is 
also made from the fruits when fermented, &nd the young 
shoots are eaten as a delicate vegetable. A variety termed 
M, texHlis furnishes the valuable thread known as Manilla 
hemp. 

The banana of hot countries is a mere variety of the plan- 
tain, distinguished by being dwarf with a spotted stem and a 
more delicate fruit. Botanists call it musa paradisiaca, in 
allusion to an old notion that it was the forbidden fruit of 
Scripture. It has also been supposed to be what was in- 
tended by the grapes, one bunch of which was borne upon a 
pole between two men, that the spies of Moses brought out of 
the Promised Land. The only argument of any importance 
in support of the latter opinion is, that there is no other fruit 
to which, as regards weight, the language of Scripture will 
apply. 

My wife, who was ever mindful of her garden^ no sooner 
heard the praises of the banana thus detailed than she began 
to wish for some of the seeds to plant. She also desired to 
cultivate the cocoa bean. I told her that the banana was 
best propagated by slips, and that I believed the c&coa beans 
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would not grow unless they were set immediately after they 
were gathered. However, Fritz proposed to start the fol- 
lowing morning in his kajack and bring home the needful 
supplies with a view to maJte these valuable additions to our 
garden. Abundant occupation was found during the day in 
getting everything . ready for our departure ; and towards 
evening the kajack of Fritz made its appearance with a slight 
raft behind it loaded to the water’s edge. The three boys 
hastened to welcome the voyager home again, and to unload 
his valuable cargo. The most remarkable of his day’s pro- 
ducts Fritz considered to be a magnificent bird, of which he 
felt very proud. 1 recognised it to be a sultan cock, the 
most beautiful of all waterfowls. Ite brilliant green and 
violet plumage was a source of much admiration, and my wife 
especially' prized it as an addition to her poultry-yard, where 
it became ere long completely domesticated. 

In his day’s excursion, Fritz bad proceeded to the mouth 
of the river, and rowed up a considerable way. In bis pro- 
gress he had passed threfugh magnificent forests of lofty trees, 
and had encountered flocks of wild turkeys and other birds, 
whose rich plumage and singular notes gave beauty and ani- 
mation to the scene. He bad passed a group of ej^phants, 
and more than once discovered the juguar lying crouched on 
the steeper banks. The breadth of the river secured Fritz 
from such enemies on either side ; nor did he deem it advisa- 
ble to challenge any of these foes by making use of his gun. 
He had a very narrow escape from the attack of an alligator 
or crocodile, and obtained a lesson in natural history which 
he had no desire to repfat. The conclusion which we arrived 
at was, that this region beyond the defile was occupied by 
fiercer and more formidable animals than we had yet en- 
countered. 

Fritz had filled a bird of considerable size, which I took 
at first to be a young flamingo, but it turned out to be a 
young cassowary, the first I had seen in the island. This bird 
is remarkable for its extraordinary size and for its plumage 
— so short dud fine, thkt it seems rather to be hair than 
feathers. I should have liked to have had it alive, as an 
ornament oar poultry-yardp— and it was so young that it 
might- have been tamed— but Fritz's inevitable aim had de- 
cided otherwise. The ttruthionidw are, perhaps, the most 
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interesting family in the whole class o£ birds. When we 
look at the bisulcons ostrich, with its large ventricle between 
the crop and the stomach, and its vast receptacle where the 
urine accumnlates, as in a bladder, the ancients may be well 
pardoned for their doubts as to the place of. the animal. 
The name of ^amel-bird, by which it was knowh, not only to 
the Greeks and Boznans, but also to the nations of the East ; 

‘ the broad assertion of Aristotle, that the ostrich was partly 
bird and partly quadruped ; and that of Plmy, that it might 
almost be said to belong to. the class of beasts, are but so 
many proofs of the popular recognition of a well-authenti- 
cated zoological truth. In the ecu^owaafy,. the &neus, and the 
apteryx the covering of the body becomes something bdwerii 
feathers and hair; in the cassowary and emeu, the wing 
dwindles rapidly ; and in the apteryx this leading charac- 
teristic of the bird is reduced to a mere rudiment ; while 
aU the lower extremities, with which they kick like quadru- 
peds, ore most highly dpve^oped. 

The result of Fritz’s escperiences *in the* voyage up the 
river had not in any waj|^ discouraged him ugt the use of his 
ksgack, and when we wece ready to set homeward, he pro- 
posed going round (Cape^ Disappointment, in order \o obtain 
a little more insight intoithe outUnes of the coast. While we 
were steadily pursuing our homeware! route, various attrac- 
tions delayed him, so that we arrived^ at home nearly about 
the same time, although Fritz bad a^.shmrt route and an unen- 
cuzhbered carriage compared with us. He brought home 
with him two plants, in one of which my wife was.d^ghted 
to discover the caper-tree; the other, bearing numerous 
small white flowers, and leaves ^omew^t like the myrtle, 1 
had no doubt belonged to the same family as the Chinese tea 
plant. The latter discovery was p source of great satis&c- 
tion ; for, whilst perfectly satisfl^ and contented with our 
lot, we still indulged the idea that we might some day hail a 
European vessel, and turn to profltable account the various 
storw of skins, furs, cottpu, spices, and other articles of 
native produce which were annually accumulating in our 
stores. • 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

^ A OEMEBAL BEVIEW OF THE COLONY. 

Ten jese^ had passed away, varied only by incidents and 
adventures such as those already narrated. We had been en- 
gaged throughout the period of our residence on the unknown 
land, whither we were so unexpectedly drit^n, in Conquering 
and taking possession of its wealth. Our habitations at 
Falcon’s Nest and Rockhouse were pleasant, commodious, and 
admirably suited to all the requisites of the* favoured climate 
and country where oar flit was cast. We found year by year 
our experience of th# climate, and our knoMedge of the 
many natural productions of the country, increasing, while 
the completion of all the great undertakings, which had kept 
our hands fully occupied during the early seasons of our 
enforced set^ment on an unknown and uninhabited coast, 
left us with abundant leisttre, and required only a pleasant 
amount of exertion to keep our erections in repair, or to add 
to them such conveniences as were best calculated to increase 
our comfort. ' * « 

Ten years also materially altered my assistants. The 
youngest of the boys, who, when we landed. Were only a source 
of trouble and ansdety, had, during that time, grown up 
to be strong and active youths, as capable of any amount of 
exertion or fatigue as myself, and having acquired nearly all 
their knowledge and habits of life in the strange country 
which my wife and I were sometimes tempted to contrast 
with the remembrances of our native land, their hopes and 
anticipations werie entird^y centered in our new possessions. 
Fritz was now a hardy, vigorous young man of twenty-four 
years of age. Ernest and Jack had also attained to man- 
hood ; and Francis was a lively and active youth of eighteen. 
They all had fine dispositions, and we had the inestimable 
advantage of being able to train them up without the risk of 
any contanmating influences of evil companions, or the 
temptations of civilized life. ^ 

Thus happiness and contentment reigned throughout our 
cheerful colony, and a rich abundance greatly exceeded our 
utmost wants. As our works of necessity, dictated by the 
indii^ensable requirements of shelter^ food, and raiment 
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were gradually completed, we continued to add to our con^ 
forts by embellishing our different dwellings. Rockhouse 
especially received all the internal improvements we could 
devise, as it annually became our winter residence, and wa§» 
besides, greatly increased in comfort and elegance by the 
additions we made during the summer. 

The ground in the immediate vicinity had at first been a 
sterile and barren waste. Under our united labours it gra- 
dually became fertile and productive. We laid out a garden 
on a gentle declivity at the foot of the rocks, which sheltered 
it from the nor^ wind* We <K>nstructed a stone conduit to 
bring the water io our kitdien-gardA from the river, to which 
it was led bask after it badf passed roi^d our vegetable beds. 
We dug a^ pond above the garden, into which the conduit 
poured the water, and, by means of a sluice, we were able to 
disperse it in little channels to water the garden. The pond 
vras also u|ieful to preserve small fish and crabs fbr use. We 
raised embankments to protect the garden ffom any sudden 
overflow of the river, and from the water issuing from the 
roc)cs after heavy rains. We erected a co^annade along the 
front of our grotto, up which the vine and other climbing 
plants, and beautiful flowering creepers, wmre trained. It 
was made in the most ‘simile and primitive way; a row of 
strong bamboo cannot planted at equal distances and united by 
a plank of wood at the top cut into arches bf^^nrreen the cancs ; 
otliers were placed sloping from the rock, to which we 
fastened them by.iijt^n cramps ; these were covered with sail- 
cloth, prepared with^ the dastic gum, and well secured to the 
plank. * At> each end of the colopnade we erected a very 
elegant pavilion, something like a Ohinese pagoda. They were 
oaactly square, supported on four columns — ^the roofs termi- 
nating in a point, and resembling a huge parasol. There were 
fountains in the middle jf the basins, breast high, were formed 
of the shells of two turtles. Shdl^ of the most brilliant 
cplours, and curious and various diapes abounded on the 
shore. Some of these, of the most dazzling beauty, were placed 
round the pipe which brought the water to the basin, and 
which had been plastered with clay ; from thence the water 
was received into a volute^ shaped like an antique urn, and 
again was poured gracefully into the large turtle-shell ; a small 
channel conveyed it then out of the pavilions. We also con- 
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structed a poultry-yard, at a sufficient distance from our liouso 
to save our sleep from disturbance, and still so near that we 
could easily tend them. We carried the water from the basin 
of the fountains through the poultry-yard, which enabled us 
also to havQ a little pond for our duclcs. 

All our outposts were no less ornate and convenient. Our 
labours at the Hermitage and Prospect Hill were finally com- 
pleted to our entire satisfaction. We had made our little 
Hermitage, after the fashion of the Swiss chalet, of bark, 
with a roof nearly flat and covered with stones, to secure it 
against the winds. Our structure at the defile also fully j 
answered the purpose for which it had been reared with so 
much labour, and we found it occauonally a pleasant change 
to remove to the station-house we had erected there, and to 
make it a point of departure in the various expeditions into 
the country beyondf in which our love of novelty and adven- 
ture found abundant gratification. 

Our island colonies had also succeeded beyond our highest 
hopes. Both Shark Island and Whale Island were now 
covered with thriving palms, and other valuable fruits, and 
occupied by our cglonies, whicli multiplied there beyond the 
reach of any assailants, so that we could at anytime command 
abundant supplies without labour or delay. 

Our European fruit-trees had also thriven most satisfactorily, 
and the avenue which we had planted from Falcon’s Nest to 
Family Bridge, was now a luxuriant orchard, under the j 
delightful shade of whiefi we could pass, in the hottest season, | 
from one habitation to the other. 

Thi'oughout the whole extent of the space between the two 
dwellings our eyes were now regaled with the cocoa-nut and 
other palms, the bread fruit-tree, the sugar and cabbage-palms, 
and numerous other fruit-trees. We found, when our 
European fruit-trees began to bear, that the burning sun, 
and the long continued drought, was ill-adapted for the 
tender nurslings of a green-house, but their failure was* 
amply compensated for by the abundance of the native pro- 
ductions. Bananas, dates, figs, guavas, cocoa-nuts, and many 
other delicious fruits, appeared in continuous succession 
throughout the season, and attracted whole flocks of birds, 
which pillaged our stores almost as rapidly as they ripened, 
and were far too numerous to be baffied by any attempts wo 
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could make to lessen tlicir depredations. There was, how- 
ever, abuudance for all. We could always, w'ith a little care, 
obtain as much ripe fruit as it was possible to consume, or 
desirable to preserve for the winter. 

It almost seemed as if there was nothing left ns that we 
could desire ; yet many a look had I cast towards the sea in 
the hope of espying a distant sail, and once more greeting 
otheTt human beings from whom we had beei so long shut 
cmt. The saitke feeling animated me in continuing to store 
up cotton, spices, ostrich-feathers, pearls, &c., in the hope 
that some day they might prove a source of wealth to us, and 
enable us to purchase permisswi to return to Europe, or to 
acquire such additions to oiu* supplies as might become 
requisite. Such feelings were little sympathized in by the 
boys. The island was their universe, and Eockhouse was a 
palace they would not have exchanged for any the world 
contained. 

** Keturn to Europe, father !” Fritz would say. “ To leave 
our beautiful winter dwelling, and our charming summer 
residence ; our dear, good animals ; our crystals of salt ; our 
farms ; so much that is our own, and whiob nobody covets ! 
Dear father, could you consent to leave such a spot 

My dear wife and myself were already beginning to feel 
indications of approaching age; and, with our own more 
vivid recollections of the past, it was impossibly to chase 
away some haunting anticipations fo|; the future. I could 
not help feeling distressed at the prospect of iny dear 
children’s solitary old age. If the place of our settlement 
was to be our hnal abode, some one of us must be destined 
to be the survivor of all the rest ; and, to my mind especially, 
the thought frequently recurred, with sad forebodings, and 
made me pray to God that He, who had cared for us amid so 
many dangers, and surrounded iis with so many mercies, 
would avert from any of us so dire a calamity as to perish in 
solitude amid scenes which had been the source of so much 
enjoyment and happiness. But even iny wife, like the rest 
of my family, was cqptented to remain on the island, where 
it seemed we were destined by the will of God to dwell. 

“ Why should we return to Europe ?’* said she. “ There is 
nothing that we can desire here now, since I have got flax, 
cotton, and a wheel. The children lead a life of health, 
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activity, and iDAocence, and live with us, which might not bo 
the case in the world. During ten years we have been happy 
here, and what could wc find in Europe to coiupensate us fbr 
what we leave here ? — ^poverty, war, and few of those things 
which we ^joy now in abundance. To be happier than wo 
are cannot be hoped for; and I feel no cares about my 
children.*’ I represented to her the dismal prospect of our 
sons if they were left alone in the island. She agreed with 
me, but could not resolve to leave it ; she hoped God would 
send some vessel to us, which might leave us some society ; 
and, after all, if our sons were loft, she pointed out to me 
that they had our beautiful pinnace, by means of which they 
could at any time, of their own accord, abandon the island. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A NOCTURNAL ENCOUNTER WITIF LIONS. 

If time had ripened the moral and physical strength of 
my children, it had also developed in their young minds a 
spirit of independence which was not altogether in accord- 
ance with my paternal solicitude, and which rejected all con-' 
trol other than that which springs naturally from mutual 
affection. Often 1 passed days together without knowing 
what had become of one or other of them ; and at last my 
wife and I began to get accustomed to their departure, either 
singly or in parties, on expeditions of which we had had no 
kind of preparatory notice. 

Ernest had acquired a great taste for rambling and 
botanizing, and had communicated it also to Fritz ; and they 
often made long excursions together. As they generally 
returned with some game, or some new fruit, we did not 
discourage them in these profitable expeditions. Sometimes 
they brought a kangaroo, sometimes wild ducks, pigeons, an^ 
even partridgest These were contributed^ by Fritz, who 
never went* out without 'his gun and his dogs. Ernest 
brought us natural curiosities — crystals, petrifactions, butter- 
flies of rare beauty, and flowers, whose colours and fragrance 
no one in Europe can form an idea of. Sometimes he brought 
fruit, which we always administered fist to our monkey, as 
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taster ; some of them proved very delicious: Two of his 
discoveries^ especially, were most valuable acquisitions — the 
guajaiaba, on the large leaf of which one may write with a 
pointed instrument, and the fruit of which, a sort of grape, 
is very good to eat ; also the date palm, every part of which 
is useful. Whilst young, the trunk contains a sort oT marrow, 
very delicious. The dates are particularly good about half 
dried, and my wife immediately began to preserve them. My 
sons could only bring the fruit now, but we purposed to 
transjjlant some of the trees themselves near our abode. 

One day Fritz had disappeared, and, as the absence of his 
kajack had indicated the route he had taken, we resolved our- 
selves into a sort of coast-guard, to watch for his return. 
After some little time, I descried in the distance a black speck 
dancing on the summits of the waves, and soon my terescope 
announced that the truant and his skiff were approaching the 
shore. 

It appears that he had started off on an exploratory expe- 
dition along the western coast ; nor hau the voyage been 
without result, as, besides a full cargo in* the kajack, there 
was a huge sack floating behind. After two hours’ rowing, 
he found himself in front of a magnificent arch in the rocks, 
which nature in one of her caprices had apparently erected 
according to the strictest rules of Gothic architecture. The 
interior of the vault presented to the eye countless myriads 
of nests of the sea-swallow, the face of the rock being abso- 
lutely draped with them ; they consisted of feathers, turf, and 
the filaments of plants, not arranged with, very much art ; 
but the most remarkable feature of the nest was a sort of 
saucer, in which these materials reposed, and which appeared 
to be formed of a grayish sort of wax. Fritz had carefully 
detached a few of these from the rock, and had brought them 
with him to see whether 1 could not turn them to some use. 
I told him that he had done very well, but that it would be 
vqry difficult to turn the nest to account, unless we could 
open commercial relations with the Chinese. In fact, these 
were the veritable edible birds’-nests held in high esteem 
amongst the higher classes* of the Celestial Empire as an 
article of food, and consequently reckoned a valuable mer- 
cantile commodity by maritime nations. The gelatinous 
matter which forms th« succulent portion of thq nest is sufi- 
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posed, by some, to have been obtained from the meerschaum 
so well known in the manufacture of tobacco-pipes; at 
least such is the opinion entertained by the people of Ton- 
quin and the Delta of the Ganges^ regions which furnish 
commerce^ with enormous quantities of these nests. 

Having secured specimens of these singular productions, 
Fritz continued rowing along this delightful coast. He 
noticed several beds of strange shell-fish, which appeared to 
belong to the oyster tribe ; the limpidity of the water enabled 
him to distinguish the tufts of filaments by which lihey were 
fastened ft) the' rock; the size of* these oysters was most ex- 
traordinary ; one would have amply sufficed to form the repast 
of two ordinary men. He succeeded in detaching a few 
of them with his harpoon, and determined to land, with a 
view to enjoy some refreshment on shore. On opening one 
of the oysters, the progress of his knife was arrested by some 
hard substance, which he at length thrust aside, but he was 
astonished to see drop on the sand two dr three pearls of 
great beauty. 

I observed to him, that in this ho had- made a very valu- 
able discovery, -v^ich hereafter might even obtain for us the 
thanks of some great nation ; still, for the moment, I pro- 
ceeded to remark, the pearls were about of as little use to us 
as the birds’-nests, I resolved, nevertheless, to pay a visit to 
this precious deposit at some future 'time. 

After the discovery of the pearls, Fritz re-embarked, and 
continued his voyage along the coast. The next object of 
interest that met his view was the mouth of a broad river, 
whose banks were flankq^ by a rampart of marine plants, 
which gave them the aspect of a rich meadow, and at the 
same time sheltered a numerous population of aquatic birds, 
which rose on the wing as he approached. 

Keeping to the western side of the bay into which this 
river flowed, Fritz espied a colony of marine animals, seem- 
ingly about the size of an ordinary sea-dog, and amused 
himself for some time in watching their gambols without 
being seen. He at last determined to try and obtain posses- 
sion of one of them, so that he might study it more at his ! 

leisure ; so, letting loose his eagle upon the prey he coveted, j 

he proceeded to effect his purpose. The bird rose majestically [ 
in the air, and swooped down upon oneT of the handsomest of » 
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tlic troop, and he arrived at the field of battle just in time to 
finish the creature with a blow of his axe. It was this that 
was attached to the kajack, and a question immediately rose 
amongst us as to what 4he animal really was. 'Pliis Ernest 
at once answered by pronounbing it to be a sea-otter. “ If 
that is the case,*' said I, we shall have another very excel- 
lent article for commerce with the flowery land; for the 
mandarins are particularly partial to this kind of fur.” It had 
cost Fritz, however, some amount of trouble to drag it 
through the sea, and, valuable as the capture might be, he 
was once or twice on the point of leaving it behind, had not 
curiosity urged him to persevere in carrying it home. 

After the creature had been thoroughly examined and the 
inquiries relative to its habits had been exhausted, the con- 
versation again turned upon the pearls. One of the boys 
asked me whether they were always of the same size and 
price ? ** No,” said I ; ** the purity and value of the pearl 

depends upon the sort of ground which forms the oyster bed. 
When the ground is rugged, the pearl is- cloudy and without 
lustre ; on the other hand, when the bed is of sand, flic jicarls 
are pure and brilliant. It would appear,” I added, “ from 
the researches of the naturalist, that pearl# are only found in 
oysters that have been pierced by a minute animal which 
feeds u|)on the shell ; and that the pearl is formed from a 
calcareous matter secreted by the oyster to stop the hole made 
by its parasitical enemy.” Fritz then demanded whether the 
oysters were obtained with ease ? “ By no means,” answered 

I ; “ they are often sixty feet from the surface, and, generally, 
the shell is firmly attached to a rock. The fishers, -who are 
trained from infancy, detach them by means of some shar^) 
instrument, throwing them into a bag, which rises to the 
surface when filled. But, notwithstanding every care, the 
pearl fishery is fatiguing and dangerous. It is not rare to 
see the divers, at the close of their day’s work, bleeding at 
;thc nose and ears.” ^ly children, nevertheless, all insisted 
upon braving these dangers ; and it was resolved that we 
should commence the pearl-fishery forthwith’, to which I 
readily assented, particularly as, according to Fritz, the oysters 
were to be obtained without trouble of any kind whatever. 

All the family were soon occupied in preparations for this 
new undertcaking, and I had the satisfaction of beholding a 
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colfection of fishing apparatus^ as complete as it was possible 
for our limited sources to make it; and the first dAy on 
which the sky and the sea appeared favourable to our project, 
we set out. 

Fritz acted as pilot. Placed alongside of Jack in his fragile 
skiff, he was charged with conducting the expedition through 
the rocks that lined the coast. We soon reached the arch 
discovered by Fritz, and we were struck with its impo^ng * 
mass. It might be said to have been formed by the Titans 
with the fragments of the mountains with which they 
attempted to scale the heavens. ^An immense cloud of sea- 
swallows arose at our approach; but, encouraged by our 
immobility, these innocent denizens of the rock disappeared 
anew in their obscure retreats. When the expedition reached 
the entrance of the vault, an insatiable avidity took the place i 
of curiosity ; all the instruments at hand were set to wqrk, 

! and the nests tumbled in dozens into merciless hands. We, | 

however, chose in preference the abandoned nests, so as to 
spare the eggs and the young of our harmless victims. Fritz 
and Jack showed themselves most energetic in this new | 

species of pillage. Ernest and 1 went to work with more ' 

method. Wc attached ourselves to the lower regions of the 
rocks, and took care to clean each specimen as carefully as 
our time permitted. After a short time, the supply appeared 
to me ample, and, desirous of arresting this scene of destruc- 
tion, I gave orders for the expedition to proceed to its desti- 
nation. As the tide was rising, 1 determined to pass through | 
the channel formed by the arch, the current enabling us to 
do so without the use of our oars. We were thus enabled to | 

contemplate tranquilly the^ majesty of the spectacle before us. i 

At intervals we observed immense caverns, the depth of f 

which we were unable, from the obscurity, to determine, but | 

which evidently were of great extent. It appeared as if the ; 

great Architect of the Universe had laid there the foundation 
of a gigantic temple, which His omnipotent hand had dis- | 
dained to complete. These immense galleries had been taken ‘ 
possession of .by%arious kinds of marine animals, the traces I 
of which frequently met our view<as we infringed upon their ! 
habitations. 

Having passed without accident through this rocky vault, 
y/c entered one of the most beautiful bays that nature ever 
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formed. The shore was indeijted with a number of credks, 
through each of which a limpid stream found, its way to the 
sea. The country beyond had a smiling and fertile aspect, 
whilst towards the ocean the entrance to the bay was pro- 
tected by a ledge of rocks that stretched from one point to 
the other, leaving only space to admit a good-sized ship ; so 
Jthat if a storm raged without, the waters within would 
remain in perfect tranquillity. The river discovered by Fritz 
flowed into this bay, and hO had in no way exaggerated its 
grandeur or majesty. Here also was ntuated the oyster-bed, 
the more immediate object of our search, and near this we 
landed, determining to pass the night on shore, and com- 
mence our pearl-fishery early the following morning. 

Accordingly at daybreak we proceeded to the point where 
Fritz had obtained his first supply of oysters; and, sure 
enough, there their fellows lay, visible, and almost within 
reach. It was, consequently, not long before we had secured 
a considerable number.' This success induced me to continue 
the operation for two days, at the expiration of which period 
I had the satisfaction of beholding a goodly supply of the 
precious oyster heaped up on the beach. 

On the last day of our pearl fishery, the idea occurred to 
us of penetrating into the ac^oining forest. On this occasion, 
Ernest preceded us with one of the dogs, and we had not 
gone far before a shot and the disappearance of the rest of 
the dogs announced to me that game of some kind had been 
started. It appears that Ernest’s dog had rushed into a 
thidket and was engaged in deadly strife with some savage 
animal that was still out of view. An instant after, Jack’s 
dog was likewise engaged in the bombat. Ernest advanced 
very cautiously, but all his projects were disconcerted by the 
sudden appearance of a ferocious wild boar, which, irritated 
by the dogs, had quitted its retreat, and was rushing straight 
upon poor Jack, who could see no better course to pursue 
^han take to his heels. He fired instantly, but tbe ball only 
grazing his skin, served merely to accelerate the brute’s 
career ; and Jack, having stumbled and fallen over the trunk 
of a tree, was entirely at fhe mercy of his pitiless enemy, if 
the two dogs arriving at the same instant had not drawn 
upon themselves the rage of the infuriated savage. Jack, 
however, luckily escaped with a few contusions ; and Ernest’s 
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second ball was about to terminate the struggle, when Fritz’s 
eagle, descending firom the skies, like the crow of Manlius 
Corvinus, came down at the critical moment right upon the 
head of the boor, so that his master had time to advance at 
his leisure, and discharge his pistol between its eyes. 

Casting a glance at the lair of the boar, Ernest was not a 
little astonished to see the dogs regaling themselves with the 
fragments of his rqpast, which consisted chiefly of a kind of 
tuber somewhat iwsambling a potato. Ernest had put half a 
dozen of these in his knapsack, in order that 1 might be able 
to report upon them. ** Xiet me, see,” said I ; if my eyes and 
smell mistake not,- Ernest, you have made rather an interest- 
ing discovery as regards our cookery. These tubers are 
genuine truffles, and of the most savoury kind.” 

Fiitz, following my example, tasted one of the tubers, and 
asked me where the best truffles were found, and whether it 
was a fruit indigenous to European climates? I answered 
that the truffle was a frutt par^ularly abundant in Europe. 
Italy, France, and Germany produce great numbers of them. 
It is most commonly found in forests of beech or oak. Truffle- 
hunting requires neither lead ufot powder ; all that is required 
is a spade to dig them, epsd pig to find them. The Italians 
have a kind of dog whose smell is so acute as to detect the 
truffles and indicate thmr proximity to the hunter.’’ Fritz 
then asked me whether the truffle had no stalk or external 
leaf by* means of which their presence could be det^ted 
without the use of animal instinct ? “ No,” replied I, “ they 

can only be diseorm^ by their odour ; and it is somewhat 
difflcult to say, correctly speaking, whether a truffle is a root, 
a tuber, or a firuit ; for its mode of propagation is a complete 
mystery to natnralists, and they are found of all sizes, from 
that of a pea to an apple. Usually the truffle is classed with 
the mushroom family, though it diflers materially from all of 
them in many important respects.” 

Next day we were occupied in preparing the four quarters 
of the boar^ the head of which we intended to preserve ai a 
trophy for. our museum.. Night came on whilst we were 
engaged in smoking a portion o€ the venison for future use ; 
and when the shades of night had fairly closed around us, a 
formidable growl issued from the depths of the forest, which 
echoed along the rocks of the coast. We were instantly on 
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the alert, and armed for any contingenqr. Fritz rowed off in 
his kajack towards the point whence the soand issued, the 
nature of which we had little difficulty in divining — ^it was, 
unmistakably, the deep-toned thunder of the lion’s roar* Nor 
had we long to remain in suspense on this point ; for, soon 
after, the dying light of our fire enabled us distinctly to 



descry, seated on his hind legs like a cat, the king of the 
forest himself ® 

He appeared to have followed the careass of the boar, and 
T»as now regarding with an eye^f fury and desire the dogs in 
^t of him and the ensanguined remains of pnr venison. 
Whilst I was yet in doubt T^hat course to pursue with r^ard 
to our imwelcomo visitor, a shot rang through the air that at 
^made me shudder from bead to foot. H was the report 
Of into s nfle. The majestic brute made a terrible bound. 
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accompanied by a bowl of pain, staggered, and fell to the 
ground immovable. “ That was a masterly shot,’^ 1 cried. 

The animal has been hit in the heart, and will rise no more ; 
remain here till I ascertain more certainly the position of 
affairs.” 

All this time we had been in the boat, a little way from 
the shore, as, though on land during the day, we sought 
shelter on the w'ater during the night ; a few strokes of the 
oar, however, oanrieij me to the beach, where the dogs re- 
ceived me with signs of joy. I was advancing with much 
precaution, when I sayr another lion appear m the same place, 
somewhat smaller than the firsj:,,but with an aspect still more 
ferocious. In two leaps it was beside the inanimate body of 
its companion, which it began to Cjdl with a plaintive voice. 
This was evidently a fmale, and, , by .good chance, it was not 
accompanied by its cabs ; for in that the encounter would 
have been doubly hazardous 

Whilst extended bL^de>the (^ther^ it was licking its wAind, 
and uttering from time totkne a ^dJional howl, A second shot 
awoke the echoes of the coasts the. ball h§d caught one of the 
front paws of the lionesi, and it fjtU . powerless at her side. 
Before 1 had time to fire^^the <^^had sprang with fuiy upon 
the enemy, and then o<mmenced one of the most sanguinary 
engagements I had ever beheld*. The obscurity of the night, 
the howHing of the lioness, and the baying of the dogs,^ made 
this scene one of the most frightfol that could possibly be 
conceived. 

The enraged rno^ster of the forest, ^ piptiting by my 
in^tion, seized ease of the dogs with ttnwounded paws, 
and the faithful anisial was soon m ^ cot^Fulsive agonies of 
death. At the instant 1 4mn to Its aid, Fritz appeared on the 
field of battle with his unerring rifle, now, however, unneces- 
sary. 1 made a sign to him to join me in an act of thanks 
for the protection Providence had vouchsafed to us in thus 
overcoming two such formidable creatures. Afterwards, we 
went to pass the two or diree hours in our boats that st^ 
remmned of the night. 

Rising with the sun, our first care was to skin the two lions, 
an operation which, thanks to the invention of my air pump, 
did not occupy us more than two hours. The rays of the sun 
now began to develop such odours from our heap of oysters 
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that we were glad to resume our homeward course, and, 
hoisting our anchor, before sunset the some day we arriyed 
mthout accident in Safety Bay. 


CHAPTER XXXVm. 

DIRD-TAKINO. MOLUCCA F10EON8.-*-8UOAR, TEA, COCOA. 

The time had no^^ arrived for the appearance of the black- 
birds and ortolans. TV e resolved to leave Rockhouse, which 
had become our established.residencc, and remove to Falcon’s 
Nest, where I intended to secure as many of the birds as 
]>ossible for the coming winter. The inhabitants of the Pclcw 
Islands capture birds a great deal larger and stronger than 
ortolans by means of limed twigs ; and I intended to make, 
with gum clastic and oil, a sort of glue that would save us a 
good deal of powder, which we found it necessary to econo- 
mize. I sent Fritz and Jack to the wood of India-rubber 
trees, where I thought they would find a sufEcient quantity 
of the gum, as wc had made largo incisions in the trees, 
and placed gourds under them to receive the gum. 

Our messengers brought us two gourds of India-rubber, 
and another half full of turpentine ; besides which, Jack 
produced from his buffalo-pouch a root of anise, and a 
root A'rapped up in leaves, which he called “ monkey- 
root.” 

“I do not know of what importance this monkey-root may 
be to us,” said Fritz ; “ but I can assure you that it far sm- 
passes manioc, both in smell and flavour. We discovered it 
dose by the fanu-housc, where a company of monkeys were 
regaling themselves on it. Curious to judge for ourselves 
of the merit of an article they seemed so very fond of, we 
resolved to disperse them. The report of a gun would 
have scattered the whole flock; but I remembered your 
instructions not to waste powder, and wc contented ourselves 
driving at full gallop among the affrighted troop, who fled 
in all directions. Wc tasted the root, and, finding it very 
delicious, I wrapped some plfeces up in leaves, and brought 
them to you, to see whether you _ know any other name than 
‘ monkey-root' for it.” 

1 took up the root, and, after having tasted it, 1 told my 
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j sons that their discovery was really a treasure, for I believed 
j that it was the ‘‘ ginseng,” the sacred root of China, whiclf^fl| 
popular superstition had made a sort of universal panacea. 
j The Chinese have but little faith in any medicine that has not ^ip 
j this combined with it. Extraordinary properties have be^»n 

' ascribed to it ; it is not only considered a universal remedy 

for all maladies, but is spoken of in the highest terms as a 
specific in particular cases. Volumes have been written in 
Chinese upon the supposed virtues of this root ; it is afiirmed 
that it wards off fatigue, invigorates the enfeebled frame, 

’ restores the exhausted animal powers, makes old people 
young, and so on. The weight* in gold Has been given by 
I the Qhinese for this root, which wc are told grows only in 
the most remote and inaccessible parts of Chinese Tartary, 

I where its collection is attended by dangers sufficient to appal 
the stoutest heart. 

^‘We are greatly indebted to the monkeys, then,” said 
Ernest, that they have made known to us the existence ol* 

I * so precious an article.*’ My wife expressed a wish to have a 
: few roots to idant in om* garden. 

} The next morning, after had finished our every-day • 

I occupations, we set about the manufacture of the bird-snares. 

I I took some of the liquid India-rubber, which 1 mixed with 

the txirpentinc, and placed the mixture over the fire ; and, 
while the glue was thickening, 1 sent the boys into thp copse 
to gather a quantity of little twigs which I needed. They j 
soon brought me a large supply, which 1 made them dip in 
the glue and fasten to the branches of the fig-trees. 1 taught 
them how to avoid the inconvenience of glueing their fingers, 
by plunging a ^ackft ofi five or six twigs, by the aid of a pair 
of pincers, into the glue, instead of dipping them in singly. 

^Vhen I had made a sufficient quantity, Jack and Fritz 
climbed into the tree, and placed the branches of the fig- 
trees, coveicd with the snares, among the limbs of the tree ; 
and it was not long before we saw the unfortunate orto- 
lans falling, to the ground in numbers, their legs and wi'lgs 
stuck fast in the glue, 'llfiey fell so fast that Francis, Ernt^^y. ^ 

I and my wife we. V scarcely sufficient to gather up the game 
I and kUl them, while Fritz and Jack again fixed in the 
I branches the snares that had fallen with the birds, and which 
I served three oar four times, 

i 
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1 observed tliat the number of birds was considerably 
greater than the preceding year, and this abundancy of game 
suggested another idea to my mind. I thought that, if the 
ortolans were so numerous during the day, they would not 
b^ less so at night ; and 1 resolved to try, in imitation of the 
Americans in Virginia, the experiment of a hunt with torches, 
persuaded that it would be more expeditious and successful 
than taking the birds by snares. I arranged the materials 
for making my torches, in which turpentine was a powerful 
auxiliary. I ei^oiucd my ipns to take notice of the trees on 
which the ortolans roosted during the night ; and after sup- 
per, and a few minutea of rest, 1 commenced my prepara- 
tions. These were few in number. We took with us three 
long bamboo oanea, two bags, torches of resin, and some sugar- 
canes. Arrived at the foot of the trees that we had chosen, 

I lighted up my torches ; and scarcely had the flame begun 
to bum, than a cloud of colons fell down around ns, and 
began to fly wildly round the dickering flames. I then armed 
c^ach' of my sons with a Bamboo cane, and bade them strike * 
right and left among the mass of ortolaia. They fell as 
thick and fast as rain, and we soon filled two largo bags. 
Our flambc^aux, however, would only last long enoii|^ to light 
us back to Falcon^s Nest. Placing the sacks crosswise on the 
hnniboo poles, we carried them very easily, and arrived 
safely at the Nest. Before we retired to rest, we looked over 
our game, and terminated the su^Sdrmgs of such poor birds as 
lind not been killed by the blows. 

In one of our esteursionis to the fann, we made a ngw con- 
quest. Frita had placed a little cup of rice^ covered with 
glue, on a palm tree, and two pigeons <# Molucca had been 
taken by it — beautiful creatures:, their plumage was an 
agreeable mixture of blue, green, yellow, pu^e^ and violet. 
We carried them home with us, intending to admit them 
members of a new dove-cot to be established near Bockhouse. 
My wife was delighted with our acquisition. 1 chose that 
p^t of the rock next our grotto as a situation fox our second 
dovc-Got; and as the rock, after the outside, layer was 
pierced, became softer, we.soon made an excavation ten 
feet high, and large enough to contain twenty pairs of 
pigeons. Two perches ran through the whole length, and, 
projecting out in front, with a board nailed across, formed a 
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I platfonui which we protected by a slight roof; a door, with 
' a hole to admit light, closed the front ; and a rope-ladder, 
suspended from one of the perches, enabled us to mount 
! up and look after the inhabitants. It cost us several weeks 
j of constant labour to finish the construction, cover the inside . 
< with a coat of plaster, and arrange the perches, the 
* negts, «fec. 

The pigeons, it is said, are so fond of the odour of anise 
that they will return of their own accord every night to enjoy 
i its perfume. We proceeded to make some oil of anise. 

; Jack had brought us a plant»;*we broke* the seeds on a 

stone, and if the oil was not as pure as that of the chemists, 
it was not less useful or less aromatic. I rubbed the door of 
the dove-cot, the perches, and every place where the pigeons 
could touch either feet or wings, with it. 1 then mixed a sort 
of dough with anise, Hsalt, and clay, and, after having placed it 
j in the middle of the dove-cot, wo put in the pigeons, which 

j we had kept in willow-baskets while their habitation was 

j building. We shut them up, with provision for two days, and 

left them to enjoy at their leisure the odour of the anise. At 
the end of that time we ventured to peep through the two 
windows of isinglass, which 1 had placed iu the door ; and I 
saw with pleasure that, instead of l^ing frightened at the new 
I objects that surrounded them, our prisoners appeared to liavc 

j become qukc tame ; and when ! entered, they took no more 

; notice of me than a domestic pigeon would have done. On 

the morning of the third day 1 announced to my family that 
I the day of liberty for our prisoners had arrived, and now they 
j were to be free. As sooq as the door was opened, the pigeons 
poked their heads cautiously out of the hole, then advanced 
on the platform, and suddenly soared up to such a height that 
they were lost to our sight. But in a few moments they again 
flew down, and settled tranquilly upon the platform they had 
just quitted ; and then took wing again, and disappeared in 
the direction of Falcon’s Ifest. ^ 

** Adieu,. gentlemen!” cried Jack, as they darted away, ^'a 
pleasant trip to you while my.wife and Francis commenced 
to deplore the loss of our two handsome pigeons. 

We passed the rest of the day in the neighbourhood of the 
dove-cot, and often strained our eyes in the direction of Fal- 
con’s Nest, but nothing was seen. 'Vf'e renewed the next day 
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our habitual occupations, and though 1 felt a little doubtful 
about the return of the bird% 1 said nothing, but anxiously 
awaited the result of my experiment ; when about noon, we 
saw Jack running towards us, clapping his hands, and scream- 
ing out, He has returned ! he has returned !** * Who ? 
who was eagerly asked. The blue pigeon I" he answered, 
ilie blue pigeon ! quick I come and see him 1” • 

We ran to the dove-cot, and, besides the blue pigeon, we 
found with him, on one of tlie exterior perches of the house 
his mate, whom he \^as endeavouring to persuade to venture 
into the interior. He would put in his head, and then return 
to her, until at last he prevailed, and we had the satisfaction 
of seeing her entej^ the pigeon-house. My sons would have 
immediately closed the door, but I prevented them, saying ^Hhat 
some time or other it must ox>ened ; and besides,” I added, 
“ how are the other pigeons to enter if we close the door T* 
Wliilc we were thus speaking, Fritz suddenly interrupted 
us : his eagle eye had perceived the birds we were expecting. 

There they are \ there they areV’ he erihd; and really we 
soon saw the other pigeon and his mate alight down at our 
feet. The joy which greeted their return was so loudly ex- 
pressed, that 1 was obliged to impose silence ; for the noise 
would have frightened the pigrons so that all the anise in the 
vrorld would not have retained them. We all kept still ; and, 
ere long, the new^ comers entered their habitation.* 

Jack was wonderfully pleased that his plant of anise had 
been the charm whicdi had attracted the pigeons of Molucca. 
He contrived to capture, in the coiHse of a few days, three 
wood-pigeons by means of the snares we bad employed 
against the ortolans. We rubbed the ends of their wings 
and their feet with ashes to clean them from the glue, and 
placed them with the others. 

The native pigeons multiplied so fast and increased so 
abundantly, that I was obliged to reduce the number, as in 
t^e they would have driven out our beautiful Moluccas; 
and, as the great increase was augmented by swarms of emi- 
grants from Falcon^s Nest, I •determined to reduce the number 
of European pigeons to six pairs ; and, to prevent any new- 
comers, snares of glue were placed around the dove-cot every 
morning before it was ^opened, and they furnished us with 
many an excellent dish. 
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j Of all our resources, the bees had prospered most; ex- 
]^erience had taught me how to manage them, and the only 
I trouble that I had was to provide new hives each year for the 
uiultiplying swarms. I had often heard of the liydromel of 
the Russiahs ; we had the primary material, honey, from our 
j hives, and I determined to make the experiment. Wo boiled 
j some honey in a sufficient quantity of water, and after having 
filled two barrels with the fluid, I threw in a large cake of 
sour com bread, to make the liquor ferment ; when that pro- 
cess was finished, we tasted it, and^found it w;is of a pleasant 
flavour, agreeably acid, and a great resource for our long 
winter days. We placed the two casks in our cellar. Wo 
then set to work and made a choicer drink than the first ; to 
our honey and water we added nutmegs, ravensara, and, in 
short, a collection of all the aromatic plants wo could find, 
j This beverage was reserved for extraordinary occasions, such 
as holiday banquets and anniversaries. 

Our pfgs were as wild ever. The old sow had been dead 
some years ; but ^he had bequeathed to her posterity a spirit 
of savage independence that all our exertions could not 
modify. Our other beasts had multiplied so rapidly that we 
could often kill one without any fear of impoverishing our- 
selves. The remembrance of the trouble we used to have in 
collecting our animals at the approach of the rainy season had 
led us to invent a method to render the service less difficult ; 
it was to accustom them to return to their homes at tlie sound 
of a oouch, in which 1 had placed a bit of wood, like a flute. 
The pigs alone we could not manage. They were unruly, and 
loved tlieir liberty too ihuch to be confined: we willingly 
abandoned ^em, as tbe dogs could easily bring them together 
when necessary. 

The fabrication of sugar was an object of our special 
attention, and we gradually improved our manufacture ; not 
that 1 can say we crystallized it as done in the refineries, but 
we obtained 'a very satisfactory result. We had saved from 
the wreck of the ship many articles intended for a sugar 
factory ; among others, three metal cylinders with which to 
press the sugar cane, three great kettles to boil the liquid in, 
and ladles and skimmers in abundant. The press was fixed 
under a perpendicolar s<x«w, working in connexion with the 
cylinders, the ^vhole turned a lever passed horizontally 
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through the screw^ and moved by one of our beasts of 
burden. 

The sugar-cane is easily propagated: all that is necessary is 
to bury the cancs in furrows, and from each knot buds a shoot, 
which becomes the germ of a new plant. It requires nine 
months to arrive at maturity. The canes should be cut as 
near the ground as possible, because the richest juice is found 
in the lower joints ; and, after cutting them, it is considered 
well to cut the stumps down a few inches below the surface 
of the ground, and to cover them up with mould. The upper 
branches of the nane are used as food for cattle. The opera- 
tion of cutting the canes is so adjusted as to keep pace witli 
the action of the mill by which the juice is to be pressed out, 
so that the canes may be crushed or ground while quite f^h. 
The liquor which is pressed out is called sugar-honey. The 
first thing done with the sugar-honey is to boil it, which must 
bo done immediately, for in twenty-four hours it becomes 
sour, and socm changes into vinc^gtr. It is boiled^an entire 
day, water being poured in from time to time; the foam is 
skimmed off very carefully, and to purge the sugar more, 
wood-ashes and quick-lime are thrown in, the skimming being 
continued. The liquid is then passed through strtuaing-cloths. 
The dregs, in some places, serve to feed the hogs ; in other 
places they are mixed with water, and, being left to ferment, 
moke wine. The liquor is then boiled over, and the violence 
of the boiling is appeased by throwing on the top some oil. 
The smallest quantity of acid will prevent the sugar from 
crystallising and assuming a solid form. The warm liquor is 
then emptied into earthen mouldsf shaped like deep cones, 
and open at both ends : the little hole at the point is stopped 
by either linen or straw. 

The whole art of refining condsts in depriving tlie liquid of 
a honey-like sap which prevents it from assuming the requisite 
whiteness, solidity, and brilliancy. This sap passes out through 
the little hole. It is most commonly known by the name of 
molasses. In the East Indies earthen pots or jars are used, 
wide at the top, but coming to a point at the bottom, which 
is perforated with a small hole, that, at the commencement of 
the operation, is stopped with the stem of a plantain-leaf. 
After it lias been left for a few days to granulate, the holes in 
the pots are unstopped, and the molasses drains oft' into ves- 
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I aels plaeed to receive it. The sugar is rendered still purer *| 

I end whiter by covering it with the moist leaves of some 

succulent aquatio plant, tho moisture from which drams slowly 
through the sugar, and carries with it tlie dark-coloured mo- 
lasses. Aftcnr several days, the leaves are removed, and the 
upper part of the sugw, which has been most purified, is 
taken away, and dried in the sun. A similar process is^ said 
! to be practised in Cochin China, by making a pile of brown 
sugar and of slices of the cellular part of the plantain-stem, in 
alternate layers. The colouring matter of the sugar is thus 
absorbed by the plaintain, leaving the sugtfT very pure and 
white. From sugar so prepared the fine white sugar-candy of 
that country is made. The brown sugar, purified by the 
whites of eggs, or the blood of cattle, forms the refined, or 
r^yal sugar, so named on accQimt of tho pure, glittering i 
colour of the grain. 

As we intended to turn the tea-plant discovered by Frlft 
to account, I related to my sons all I knew concerning it. 

lu China and Japan this shrub is cultivated with the 
greatest care, especially that d^tined for the consumption of 
the imx>erial family ; the fields in which it grows are divided 
into compartments, like a vast garden, intersected by canals 
of running water and straight walks, which are carefully swept 
I every day. Such are the pains taken to ensure tho excellence 
of tho finest sorts that, for two or three weeks before the 
harvest commences, the collectors, who are trained to this 
business from a veiy early age, are prohibited from eating fiali 
or other kinds of food reckoned unclean, lest by their breath 
they should contaminate (he leaves. They arc also made to 
take a bath two or three^times a-day, and not allowed to 
gather the leaves with the naked fingers, but always with 
gloves. In China, and generally in India, the tea is prepared 
by the hands of women. About the month of May, the 
mothers of families, the children, and the female slaves, leave 
their homes and visit the tea-plants every hour of the day, so 
that they nuyy gather ^e leaves before they are fully developed. 

At evening the leaves they have gathm*ed are taken home and 
spread on. plates of polished iron, heated to different degrees 
of temperature ; they are stirred continually with tho hand 
until they begin to curl, and are then spread on rush mats, 
fanned till cool^ and then agidn submitted to the heated plates. 
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Tii^se t>i>oratlons are repeated four times, the women. rolling 
the tea-leaves until they take the form which wo sec them 
under. The finest tea may, if the proper time for gathering 
it be neglected, be changed into an inferior tea in one night. 
It is necessary to roast the leaves the same evening that they 
arcT collected,*for if kept till the following day they become 
black and lose much of their virtue, ^y the process of roast- 
ing, * the leaves lose two-thirds of their .weight ; so that three 
pounds of fresh leaves dry into one pound of tea fit for pre- 
servation. It is by the process of roasting that the flavour is 
first developed the leaves, when fresh, being as insipid as 
tlic bean of cofico before heat is applied. The exciting effects 
of fresli tea are such that it is rarely used till it has been kept 
twelve months ; and, when indulged in, it produces great 
disturbance of the mind, alixu3st resembling inebriation. This 
property is diminished By repeated roastings ; but, as green 
tea is less exposed to heat than black, it retains more of this 
power. Besides, the green tea for exportation undergoes some 
process w^hich changes its colour, giving it a blueish-green hue. 
The Oliincsc tliemselves do not consume those kinds of green 
tea whiclv»are prepared for exportation. The rich and luxurious 
Cliiiiesc keep the fine tea in jars made of the finfst porcelain, 
some of which are thought to communicate an additional 
aroma to the tea, and all of which have very narrow mouths 
to retain the peculiar odour. 

Tile taste of tea is more or less astringent, and, before it 
is infused, unpleasantly acrid. To make the infusion, the 
Chinese pour boiling water on a small portion of the leaves, 
but do not allow it to stand, but instantly pour it off again, 
by which they obtain only the mdte volatile and stimulating 
portion of its principles. The poorer Chinese, indeed, boil 
tlie very inferior and coarse leaves, which alone are within 
their reach, and drink the decoction repeatedly during the 
day. This is done not only to extract such virtues as the tea 
possesses, but to qualify the water, as little g9od drinking 
water is met with in China. Travellers find a supply of tea a 
very valuable acoompaniinent on long journeys^ as it improves 
• tlie most brackish waters. 

The Chinese pretend that the flavour of the tea is greatly 
lessened by a sea voyage. In no country in Europe is tea in 
such perfection as in Russia, whither it is conveyed by land ; 
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but this most likoly arises ieom the Eussians drawing their--- 
tea from districts of a finer soil. The distinguished Oriental 
scholar, Klaproth, gives a list of about forty genuine varieties 
of tea, with an explanation of the terms applied to them. 
Thus, Pajt-ho, corrupted into Pekoe, means “ a white down,” 
being the first sprouts, or yet hairy leaf-buds ft young plants, 
three years old, after their first flowering. It is by the Chinese 
applied to an expensive kind called Loong-tsing — ^literally, 

“ tea of the wells of the dragon” — which is never brought to 
Europe, as it is so delicate and slightly fired as to spoil by the 
least damp. 

The first tea-leaves were procured from the Chinese, in 
exchange for those of the salvia ojicinalis, or garden sago,* a 
plant of which the school of Salenuim tliought so highly, 
that they left this verse : Cur moriatiir homo cui salvia 
crescot in horto But the Chinese, like others, soon found 
out its inferioritj’', and refused to part with their own precious 
leaf, except in exchange for solid coin. 

These details vividly interested my young family, and it 
>vas determined that the following year we should have a 
regular gathering of the tea. 

“ Very said Jack ; “and in the meantime we will 

put up with chocolate. I can supply an abundance of cacao- 
beans.” “ Chocolate !” his brothers chimed in. “ Papa, 
must have some chocolate 

“ Very w^ell, gentlemen,” said I, with less enthusiasm ; “but 
before you make it, you ought to know something about it, 
and be able to tell how this bitter cacao-bean is tnfhsformcd 
into delicious chocolate. Come, now, let me see which one 
of you can give any information ^concerning the origin and 
preparation of this luxury.” 

These words were followed by a moment's silence on the 
part of my sons, and then the doctor commenced. 

“ Cacao,” said he, “ or, as it is commonly called, cocoa, is 
the bruisod seed of the obroma cacao. The seeds are oval, 
about as large as an olivei, obtuse at each end, compressed, 
and covered with a violet or ash grey skin, which incloses 
two irregularly-cut and plaited cotyledons, of a fatty nature, 
and of a browni'sh-black or violet colour. The properties of 
these seeds arc owing to the presence of a fixed concrete oil, 
and an agreeoMe aromatic principle. The wood of the cricao- 
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tree is porous and very light ; the leaves succeed each other 
so rapidly, that the tree is never destitute of them ; and it is 
also always covered with an immense quantity of flowers, 
resembling small roses. The cacao-bean is an object of con- 
siderable commercial importance ; in the new contipent, and 
on the coast of^Caraccas, it is extensively cultivated. When 
the cacao is considered to be ripe, the gathering of it is in- 
trusted to the most skilful negroes, who, with long, thin poles, 
knock down the ripest pods, taking care not to disengage 
those tlmt arc not matured, or are in (lower. In a good season 
a gathering is made every ‘fifteen days; otherwise, once a 
month. The pods are not allowed to remain in heaps more 
than four days ; if they remain longer, they will germinate ; 
they are, therefore, never gathered until just before they are 
wanted for use or shipment. The kernels of the cacao are 
deprived of their bark by the aid of fire; they are then 
moderately roasted, and pounded up in a heated mortar. 

* Simply bruised, they constitute the cocoa of the shops ; re- 
duced to a paste, mixed with sugar, and flavoured with vanilla, 
they become chocolate.” • 

Oh, what a fine thing science is I” interrupted Jack. I 
have drunk chocolate often, and never once though of asking 
about its origin* As long as 1 could get a cupful, 1 did not 
core where it came from ; and 1 humble myself before the 
science of Professor Ernest, and move, that he drink the first 
cup of chocolate from our factory at Bockhouac/’ 

Adopted I” was the unanimous ery, and I saw the doctor’s 
fine eyes^a^nt with triumph. 

m 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE CASTAWAY BESCUEU. 

On another occasion that Fritz had left us without notice, 
and had been absent for an unusually lengthy period, he 
at length appeared in his logack, to our great satisfaction. 
On his landing, he entertained us with a long account of 
the adventures, of divers kind^ that had befallen him, as 
well on sea as on land. He had resolved to explore the 
eastern coast beyond the furthest point we had yet reached. 
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and, in pursuance of this object, had ascended some largo 
rivers, and had encountered a variety of animals, some of 
which he had brought with him as evidence of his success in 
the chase. 

After be had narrated to us these particulars of his expe- 
dition, lie drew me aside, and said that ho had something 
special for my ear, but which was of great intei^st to us all 
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It seems that he found fastened to the foot of a bird that he 
had knocked down a piece of linen, on which these words 
were written in English, " Eescue a 'stranger on the smoking 
rock.’* He suspected, from the freshness of the writing and 
various other circumstances, that the writer of the missive 
was not far distant, and considered that it was consequently 
our duty to aid the stranger. As regarded himself, he was 
resolved to set about the search immediately, and not to 
desbt frjm it till he felt assured that further effort would be 
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• liopclcss. lie had already exaiiiined the whole of the country 
adjoining, but had not thought it advisable to prolong his 
absence, for fear of rendering us uneasy. 

** An idea occurred to me,” said Fritz, “ to attach the linen 
again to the foot of tlie albatross, and to write upon a second 
piece, which I fastened to the other foot, the following sen- 
tence in Eng^sh : ^ Have confidence in God — succour is near.* 
If the bird returns to the place from whence it came, thouglit 
I, the person can read the answer ; at all events, there will 
be no harm in trying this experiment. The alljatross had 
been stunned, and I poured some hydromel down its throat 
to reanimate it. I attached my note fo its foo|| and let it go, 
(\irnestly praying that its mission might be successful. The 
bird flew up, hesitated for a moment, and then darted rapidly 
away in an easterly direction, which decided me to take that 
route in my search. And now, father,” continued Fritz with 
emotion, “ what do you think of this event ? If wc could 
find a new friend, a new brother->r-for qeitainly we will go 
in search of the stranger, oh, yes, we will go— what joy ! what 
happiness 1” 

1 agreed to join hiin in the search, and started with the rest 
of the family accordingly. We took nearly the same direction 
he had already followed, so as to examine still more minutely 
the spots w'herc it was probable a stranger thrown on these 
shores would seek refuge. We kept secret for the present 
OUT real object in this expedition, and the occupation we were 
engaged in ’was sufficiently exciting of itself to usurp all our 
attention. Fritz had his kajaelfwith him, and acted as pilot 
through the rocks and shoals that* girded the coast, thus 
securing the safety of the larger vessel ; he also ascended the ' 
creeks and estuaries we met with on the way, occasionally 
accompanied by one ol his brothers, the little canoe having 
been furnished witlx two scats, in case the unlucky mariner 
should be fallen in with, who, like ourselves, had been cast 
away upon these unknown, though by no means inhospitable, 
shores. 

On one occasion, 'ivhilst perambulating the coast with his 
brother Ernest, he encountered a jaguar or tiger, from which 
he^ad a narrow escape. It was killed, but Fritz at the same 
time had to regrot the loss of his eagle, for the noble bird, in 
order to save its master, had pounced down upon the head 
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of tha animal, and, tliougli it probably thereby saved 
Ills life, x>erished itself in the struggle tviih the savage 
rinimal. Many other incidents of a like nature, some of them 
not unattended with danger, occurred during the expedition, 
and which fcrvcd to give variety to our search, besides fur- 
nishing material for conversation, and increasing aour cx^k*- 
rience of the unknown regions we were traversing. 

One da3% towards sunset, darkness rapidly set in and 
* increased, till we thought niglit had fairly closed over us. It 
had been raining, but the rain having ceased, I was striking a 
light with a view to suspend a lai^thorn to* the mast, when 
I Ernest, who^was on deejr, called out, Look here, father ! 

I brothers I the sea is in flames V* and, truly, as far as the eye 

extended, the water seemed to be on fire ; a light of the most 
j brilliant fiery red almost touched the boat. * Wo seemed to 

j be floating in a blazing furnace. It was a sight at once 

magnificent and alarming. Jack seriously asked whether or 
I not there was a volcano in the depths of the ocean ; and he 
was very much surprised when I told him that the innocent 
cause of all this intense display bf light was a kind of marine 
animal that so much resembled a plant in form as to have been 
considered so by early navigators; modern naturalists, however, 
have detected their true nature, and shown them to be organ* 
ized beings, possessing all the attributes peculiar to the animal 
creation. When touched, they evince the sensation of feeling ; 
they search for food, and,, when found, they devour it with 
astonishing rapacity; they are of variqus colours, and are 
known under the general term of zoopliytes. They occupied 
the sea for a considerable .space around us, and their natural 
radiance had an increased effect in the total darkness with 
which wo were enveloped. These animals change colour, 
from orange to blue, and from green to yellow ; when touched, 
their luminosity is for a time increased. The boys caught a 
few of the glittering creatures, with which they amused them- 
selves for some time. 

Wc tracked along the coast, watching it closely withamxious 
eyes ; but w*c could detect no island likely to be that referred 
j to by the stranger, and I persuaded Fritz to abandon the 
search, as we had no duo to the dbtanco that the albatross 
had flown, nor the difficulties that might be in the way of our 
bringing our ctTorts to a successful termination, F ritz appeared 
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to acquiesce in this view of the case ; and, accordingly, 1 set 
about making preparations for returning home on the follow- 
ing day. When, however, I went on deck next morning,-! 
found a short note in Fritz’s hand-writing, informing me that 
ho could not yet think of giving up the search, and begging 
me to lie wait for him here, till he had made a further in- 
vestigation of the coast. 

When he had been absent for^some time, his mother began 
to grow anxious about him, an^ consequently, I thought it 
necessary to acquaint her with tlic secret purpose of his 
abseooe^'feeling confident 1 might place the utmost reliance 
upon her judgpaent and good sense. My exedient partner, 
though she received this intimation with great calmness, 
seemed greatly interested with it. Lingering hopes, that had 
long lain in abeyance^ ^rere suddenly awakened in her mind ; 
and, somewhat to my surprise, she not only wished heartily 
that Fritz might succeed, but went so far as to anticipate with 
confidence a fortunate result. 

Eventually, Fritz and his kajack re-ap|>eared where he had 
left us ; when he returned, however, he was still alone. As a 
matter of course, he was beset with questions as to where he 
had been, and what adventures he had met with on the way. 
His answers to these inquiries were of a very unsatisfactory 
colour to his auditors, and, to say the least of them, were of 
the vaguest character ; bat, when an opportunity offered, he 
drew me aside, and in a tone of the utmost joy, said, Fatlier, 
1 have succeeded ; 1 have found the castaway*’’ These words 
surprised me not a little, but I was still more astonished when 
he informed me that the stranger was not a sailor but a 
woman, and for this reason he had left her a little way off, so 
that we might prepare ourselves to receive in proper form a 
visitor so extraordinary. He said that she wore the dress of 
a midshipman, and she had expressed a wish that her sex 
might not bo made known as yet to my brothers, as she felt 
some uneasiness at a reunion with so many strangers, after a 
Sojourn of three years in solitary loneliness. 

Whilst I "was communicating this news to my wife, and 
making her aware that she had to prepare for the reception 
of a companion and friend of her own sex, Fritz had gone 
below, and in changing bis dress had paid a degree of atten- 
tion to his personal appearance that was altogether unusual 
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in our family circle. He lost no time in entering his kajack, 
and, having requested me to fbilow in the pinnace, he whis- 
pered a few words into my ear, wishing me on no account to 
inform his brothers of his discovery, being desirous of wit- 
nessing their surprise when the stranger was introduced to 
them on o^k return. 

Fritz leaped merrily into his light crafty and was soon 
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skimming through the rocks and shoals, which rendered this 
coast very perilous to the navigator. An hour’s sail, aided 
by a favourafile breeze, brought us to a little island com- 
pletely clothed with Ibliage. Here our pilot turned towards 
the shore, and I guided the pinnace in the like direction, tak- 
ing soundings as I went along, the number of reefs demand- 
ing this precaution. 1 found a place near the shore where 
the water was sufficiently deep to admit of safe anchorage 
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close to the land. Having secured the vessel, we all disem- 
barked, and followed the course we had seen Fritz take. I 
detected a trodden pathway, leading towards a clump of trees, 
and soon after descried a hut , embowered in plantain-leaves, 
with a lire burning in front, from which arose a slender 
column of smoke. As 'we approached this unwfcted sight, 
the boys evinced unmistakable symptoms of astonishment, 
which were greatly increased when Fritz came out of the 
hut, accompanied by a young and handsome sailor, whose 
modest bearing, sHght figure, and graceful form somewhat 
belied the masculine attire« « 

It was now fourteen years since we had beheld a human 
form other than those that formed our own little community. 
The sight of the stranger had the singular effect of com- 
pletely silencing us; it seemed as if solitude had deprived us 
of the commonest attribute of social intercourse, and that 
we had lost the power of language, ffritz relieved us from 
this embarrassment by introducing the stranger to my wife 
as Edward Montrose,’^ suggesting Chat ifi him we would all 
have a brother, a son, or a friend, and that our little com- 
munity had gained another member, and these solitudes 
another inhabitant. 

As soon as I had recovered the power of speech, I took 
our newly-discovered friend by the hand, and, in the kindest 
accents I could call to my aid, informed her of the great 
delight we all felt in bidding her welcome to our family 
circle. *With my wife, however, she had almost forgotten 
her assumed chara^cter, for, after the first shyness wore off, 
she threw herself* into her arms and burst into tears. The 
boys all testified their hearty gratification at the dis- 
covery, and warmly hailed this unexpected addition to our 
number. 

When I had time to reflect on the incidents of this first 
meeting with the stranger, 1 noticed that our long solitude, 
had materially affected our manners, and that our new-found 
friend was frightened at the uncouth though kinhly "eception 
given her by my sons ; nor could It well be othetwi >6, seeing 
the rude toil and often dangebous pursuits we had been engaged 
in for so many years. The case, however, was different as 
regards Fritz ; some of the asperities common to us all had 
already been worn off as regards his intercourse with our 
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guest, and he even forgot himself so far as to call his adopted 
brother by the name of Jenny. 

After this it would have been difficult to keep the secret ; 
and when it was fully disclosed, the awkward intermissions 
between the blushing and smiling may be readily conceived, 
and the efforts of the boys to do homage to the sex of the 
stranger contrasted oddly with the rough mode in which they 
had so recently expressed their joy. It was now concluded 
that we should all return together ; and on embarking in the 
pinnace, Jenny was consigned to the cabin under the care of 
my wife, whilst w.e remained on deck to hear Fritz relate the 
particulars of the expedition which he had brought to so 
happy a conclusion. The interest of the boys in the nar- 
ration seemed intense, and they could not sufficiently express 
their delight at the advent of a new sister. The aspect of 
matters assumed another appearance when the fair subject of 
our remarks herself reappeared on deck ; there was a repe- 
tition of the awkwardness that had already intimidated the 
stranger, accompanied by a degree of timidity and reserve 
by no means c^culated to reassure their new sister. With 
Fritz, however, she was entirely at her ease, and welcotned 
his approach by holding out both her hands in so cordial a 
manner that we could not help being pleased to see one of 
our number so highly appreciated. 

The boys had listened with great interest to the account 
which Fritz gave of the various incidents that led to his dis- 
covery of the stranger.' ' It appears that, after he left us, he 
had coasted along for three entire days, plying his oars un- 
ceasingly till almost worn out with disappointment and 
fatigue ; on the fourth day, however, his hopes were awakened 
by observing a thin column of smoke arising from ssnongst 
the trees that covered a small island adjoining the coast. Nor 
were his anticipations this time in vain ; for here he found 
Ihe <'^ject of his search, and she, as if waiting for his arrival, 
"^4&(^ed^him with the utmost frankness and cordiality. They 
BSrajTbS^^ier, some difficulty at first in expressing their 
mutual 8 ^vfaction. The young stranger was a. native of 
EngladHr.’ffid though Fritz was -not altogether unacquainted 
with the itlpguage, it was some time before the unaccustomed 
sounds familiar to his ear. This difficulty did not in 

any way interh^re with their mutual satisfaction, and they 
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soon became perfectly at their ease. She led the way to her 
hut, where an excellent supper was prepared, after which 
Fritz returned to the kajack ; the stranger ascending a tree, 
where she usually slept, so as to be out of the way of danger 
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during the dark hours of the night. Next 
Fritz arrived at the hut, he found a savoury bj ,^*ast, con- 
sisting chiefly of' broiled iich, awaiting him wuen told 

her as miich of his history as was needful. He t. 'oke of his 
father, mother, and brothers; of their pleasarL grotto at 
Eockhouse, and of their summer retreat of falcon’s Nest, and 
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inidted her to share with ns such comforts as our more 
extended means enabled us to offer her, assuring her of a 
cordial reception from us all, and which she frankly and 
thankfully accepted. 

It was arranged that on our return home next day, Fritz 
should relate to us what he knew of the stranger’s histor/; 
and, with the heroine herself seated in the midst of us, we 
listened to the recital of her adventures with wakeful interest. 
Jenny Montrose was the daughter of a British officer, who 
had seifved in India, where she herself was tforn. At the 
age of three years she had lost her mother. Under her 
father’s eye, she had been instructed in afl the accomplish- 
ments suited to her sex ; and she was likewise trained in such 
masculine exercises as were calculated to strengthen her 
frame and fit her to reside with her father, who held an office 
in the colony, the duties of whic^i required his personal- 
superintendence. At .the nge of seventeen she could manage 
a horse with some degree of skill, and* was an adept in 
most of the field Sports peculiar to the •^east. Colonel 
Montrose now? receivci^ ordears to return home with his 
regiment ; and, as the rules of discijiline did not admit of 
her accompanying him in the ship with the troops on board, 
she was entrusted to the care of the captain of another ship 
which was to sail about the same * He adopted the pre- 
caution of supplying her with re, and arranged that 

she should assume the characte ^ ith during the voyage 

home. ^ * 

The necessity of separation was painful to both the old 
soldier and his daughter ; but there was no alternative, and 
the trial' had to be undergone. Both at* lengtli. embayed, 
and tbe vessels set sail. At the Aitsct of the voyajj|l^,l^|j|fa^ 
ship which -conveyed the daughter was accompanied wit® a 
favourable breeze, and, for a time, some hopes werq enter- 
|fUinc'^ of a rapid and prosperous passage ; this state of things, 

- came to an end. A violent storm broke ov A the 
firocnecS^^'to ; it was driven for days out of its coursq, and 
became,? / illy* a total wreck on these shores. A place had 
been for Jenny in one ofithe most trustworthy boats, 

but this succumbed to the violence of the storm, and she 
was bori^^?,ialmo3t inanimate^to tbe place where we found her. 
Fortunately, ph^ had been thrown high upon the beach, and 
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was able to scramble out of reach of the waves. Whether 
any of her companions in misfortune had escaped she could 
not telly as she had seen no trace of a human being till Fritz 
had appeared to rescue her from solitude. 

On recovering the use of her faculties, she obtained some 
bird's eggs and shell-fish, ^yl^ich strengthened her a little; 
and, finding that she was enclosed in the circumscribed limits 
of an island, without any trace of her companions, she felt 
that there existed within reach the means of sustenance,* and 
resolutely set about such preparations as were cafcidated to 
mitigate the exigencies of her position. By good chance, she 
had in her poexet a Hint and a knife ; these enabled her to 
kindle a fire, which she ever afterwards kept burning. The 
difi^cuUies she met with at first were such that only a senti- 
ment of self-preservation could have enabled her to overcome ; 
still she never for a n^oment abandoned hope, but always 
retained a full reliance in the mercies of Divine Providence. 
She was greatly indebted to the hardy exercises to which she 
had been habituated in her youth. They Enabled her to sur- 
mount obstacles with ease that would have appalled the 
generality of her own sex. She erected a hut, formed lances, 
arrows, and snares out of such materials as the island sup- 
plied ; and, luckily, was fortunate enough to capture a cor- 
morant' alive, which she tamed, and it not only served as a 
companion to her in h o?| > r i* j [itude, but helped her to obtain 
provisions during the rainyf^eason, when she could not very 
^well have done without some such aid. For a long time she 
entertained the hope that some of the crew of the ill-fated 
^ip had escaped and were located on the coast ; and, with a 
view of attracting *their attention^, she kept her fire constantly 
^ghl^ by feeding it witll a kind of palm-leaf, which emits a 
thick, dark smoke, and possesses a somewhat fragrant odour.^ 
Sometimes she caught birds in her snares, and, with a like ft 
view, attached missives to them ; by which means hdra 
beefi fortunate enough to lead Fritz into the se^^h 
had |ermiaated so happily. 

Whilst Fritz was entertaining us with these i j which 
were blushingly listened to by Jenny herself, dame in 
sight of Safety Bay. Fritz and Erxiest then starte* for Rock- 
house in the kajack, saas to have a fitting recepli^^ prepared 
for our guest by the time we landed. On reaching the beach, 
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the two boys welcomed us with shouts of joy ; and Fritz, 
gallantly presenting his hand to Jenny, led her by a shady 
path through our young p^ntations to the verandah of the 
grotto. Here a table was ^undantly spread with all our 
choicest delicacies. Some of my wife’s excellent prdlerves, 
different Idbids of fruit, were acjjded to the more substantial 
dishes, warm and newly cooked ; whilst our plate, ostrich- 
egg cups, and the other showy dishes of our own manufacture, 
garnished th^board, and which, considering the locality, were 
' ' not out of place ; for we wished to show the Stranger that, 
though the coast was desolate enough, still there were 
resources to render life cheerffd, if not entirely happy. As 
for Jenny, she viewed everything with delight; and, after 
the privations which she had undergone, and the compara- 
tively limited amount of her own comforts in her island home, 
she seemed to regard the hospitable^ display at the grotto of 
BockhoUse as more magnificent than all the costly parapher- 
j nalia of oriental splendour she had ever beheld. 

Since our arrival on the coast, no such day of rejoicing had 
ever fallen to our lot. My wife*and I sat down to the table 
which was spread under the pleasant shelter of the verandah ; 
Jenny sat between us, and a repast was made, that for variety 
and wholesomeness might have vied with the richest feast in 
Europe. The health and welcome of our adopted daughter 
were pledged in wine of my wife’s manufacture, and drank 
with the utmost enthusiasm by all .the boys. We then pro- 
ceeded to show her the dwelling she was now about to. 
inhabit — the hall, the museum, and the stables were succes- 
sively exhibited, with all of which she expressed herself 
highly pleased* The kitchs^i, however, seemed to afford her most 
satisfaction, much to the delight of my wife, whose particular 
'province this was. She had indeed learned, during her own 
} trials, to appreciate highly those minor appliances in the com- 
1 .fcTts * A life which concern more immechately the habits of 
^ lyi £^n sex. The workshop, the dove-cot, azjd the gatden 
h>»‘flk;g inspected, she was shown to^ an apartment re- 

served fo. V own use. I^ext day we started for Falcon’a 
Nest, a.*- before the rainy season had fairly set in, Jenny was 
as thoroughly familiar with §,11 our domains as we ourselves 
were. "Niy wife found in he^ an agreeable* and highly intel- 
ligent companion, besides which, she rendered invaluable 
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assistance in those labours which before had fallen entirely 
upon herself. Nor were these services reluctantly given ; had 
she been her own daughter, she^could not have more cheer- 
fully and more lovingly performed the offices she had volun- 
tarily%ndertaken. The boys were delighted to please her, 
and her presence and influence wrought great changes in their 
character and habits. The boisterous roughness that had been 
growing upon them received a check, and the ^ntleness and 
courtesy that had formerly distinguished them Was gradually 
resuming its sway. During the rainy season this change was 
strongly marked ; even Ernest set aside his books to listen to 
Jenny's conversation, and'assist her in such projects as her 
innate intelligence suggested for augmenting the amenities of 
our position, and contributing to the general welfare. 

On . returning from one of their excursions to Jenny's 
island, which we h^ named ** G-ood Bencontre," my sons 
gave their mother some* coffee-beans which they had gathered 
there, and, though they abounded in this spot, JeUny had 
never made any use of them, being ivithout the means of 
roasting, grinding, and preparing the green berry, ‘f Do you 
think," said my wife anxiously, ** that the plant would grow 
in our island ?" 1 then recollected, for the first time, how 

fond she was of coffee, which in Europe had always been her 
favourite beverage. There had been some bags on board the 
ship, but 1 had never thought of bringing them away, and 
my unselfish partner, notJiaving seen them, never expressed 
her regret at ^ want of her wonted luxury, except on one 
occasion wishing that we had soma to plant in the garden. 

* Now that there was a prospect of obtaining a supply, she 
confessed that coffee and bread ^erd the only delicacies 
she had' eter r^^etted. I promisea to try and cultivate 
the plant ; but, foreseeing that* the produce would not be of^ 
the finest description, I told her ^e must not expect J 
Mocha. Her long privation, however, from this 
juice had piade her less fastidious, and she a^urSd^lte 
that, whatever the quality, coffee would be n gn6at‘iMiat 
to her. 

The boys were not less •pleased with another discovery— 
that of the bread-fruit tree, of which they rfi^d observed 
several laden with the edible vegetable. The aMo^rpece (or 
bread-fruit tribe) are all found in the warmer zones — ^many 
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species in the tropics only. Their milk, which is always acrid, 
renders some of them intensely poisonous — as the upas tree of 
Java, and certain kinds of Indian fig ; nevertheless, if the milk 
is naturalljr absent from any particular part of an artocarpetms 
plant, that part becomes eatable and even whotesome. Thus 
the fruit of the common fig, up to a short period before ma- 
turity, remains milky, and at that time would prove exceed- 
ingly pernicious ; but, when ripe, the milk disappears, or is 
replaced by sugar, and the fruit becomes highly nutritive. 
The biread-fruit, which is subject, to like phenomena, forms 
a staple article of food amongst the races that people the 
islands of the South Sea. 

Though this remarkable vegetable is very abundant in the 
South Sea Islands, and in many parts of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, it only attains perfection in localities that are both hot 
and damp. The fruit is green in colour, and of considerable 
size, equalling in magnitude a melon of the larger kind, but 
assumes a variety of forms. Thp nuts, in flavour and taste, 
resemble the best chesnuts, but it is principally for their fleshy 
receptacle that the fruit is prized. When roasted, it becomes 
soft, tender, and white, not unlike the crumb of a loaf, but 
must be eafen new, for, when stale, it becomes hard and choky. 
If in good condition, and properly prepared, the flavour 
closely resembles that of a fine roasted potato. It is stated 
in Anson’s voyages to be delicious when mixed with lime 
or lemon-juice, in which case it is said to have a grateful, 
tart flavour, and to acquire a taste like that of apple* 
sauce. 

Having secured a quantity of the bread-fruit, the boys con- 
tinued their voyage, and entered an extensive gulf, that nar- 
rowed towards the land, or having an aspect as if the mouth 
of a river. There thqr encountered vast herds of an Amphi- 
bious animal known as the sea-lion, the sea-dog, or sea-elephant, 
and designated by modem voyagers the trunked phoca. This 
huge brute, which, when compared with the ordinary seal of 
three or four feet long, is like an elephant compared to a 
sheep, owes its xAme to its size, bulk, and still more to a pro- 
boscis or trunk with which the male is furnished. The salted 
tongues of the sea-elephant are considered savoury and whole- 
some, but the flesh is black, oily, and indigestible. The skin 
is much used for carriage and horse-harness, on account of its 
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! thickness and strength. But the oil is the groat object for 

! which the animal is hunted. The quantity obtained from a 

single individual sometimes amounts to as much as 1,400 or 
1,500 pounds. These animals, though of an enormous bulk, 
j are gentle and peaceful, rarely oifering to attack unle^ roused to 

: passion by the cruelty of man. They were collected here in 

I ^ such number^, that they might easily have prevented the 

' fcn^ance of the pinnace had such been intended. They almost 

' ;JJ^,cov’tred the roclft and the beach, opening their large mouths, 
j armed with a formidable chasm of very sharp teeth, more 

. frightful, however, than dangerous. Most of them were sound 

I asleep, but they produced a most deafening noise by their 

I breathing. On this occasion, the boys quietly left them 

j to enjoy, for the present* in tranquillity their noisy 

j slumbers. ■ , • - * 

} All Jenny’s treasures were removed to Eockhouse. They 
I really were very curious, consisting of odd-looking skin gar- 
I monts, sundry ornaments, domestic utensils, and all sorts of 
articles which she had made in her exile. There were fish- 
lines, wrought out of the hair of the young girl's head, 
attached to which were fish-hooks of mother-of-pearl ; some 
needles, made from fish-bones ; piercers and bodkins, made of 
the beaks of birds ; the skin of a young walrus, sewed to- 
gether, served for a bottle ; a lamp nwde of a shell, with a 
wick of cotton drawn from her handkerchief; a turtle-shell, 
used to cook food in, by throwing in hot stones ; some fish- 
bladders ; shells, of all sizes, serving for glasses, spoons, dishes, 
&c. For wearing apparel, she had a hat made of the downy 
breast of the cormorant, which was stretched over some 
feathers from the same bird, forming a complete shelter for 
the head and neck against the rays of the sun ; a little waist- 
coat, with sleeves, made from the skin of the sea-calf, the 
fore-legs .serving as sleeves ; some other garments, made of 
bird-skin or walrus-skin ; belts, stockings, and shoes, all of a 
like primitive description. 

My wife now having a companion and friend of her own 
sex, did not evince the same amount of axvdety as formerly 
at the absence of my sons, who were now, therefore, at 
liberty to undertake more lengthened excursions, and roam 
to their hearts’ desire. They were contemplating an expe- 
dition to the Bay of Pearls, but which they were compelled 
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to abandon by marked indications of the approaching rainy 
season. 

degrees the horizon became covered with thick clouds, 
the winds swept fearfully along the coast, the billows rose, 
and for thh space of fifteen days wc were witnesses of a scene 
whose majesty and terrific grandeur can hardly be imagined. 
Nature seemed overturned, the trees bent to the terrible 
blasts, the lightning and the thunder were mingled with the 
wind and the storm; in one word, it was a concert of 
nature’s many voices, where the.^ deep tones of the thunder 
served for bass, and harmoniously blended with the sharp 
whistlings of the storm. It formed one of those enchanting 
spectacles to which we had from infancy been accustomed. 
As in the Swiss mountains we are liable to frightful storms, 
to which it is necessary to familiarize one’s self, as one cannot 
avoid them, I had accustomed my wife and children, by my 
own example, to behold, not only without fear, but even with 
admiration, these giant struggles of the elements, these con- 
vulsions of nature. 

However, the winds began to calm at last, and the rain, 
instead of beating down upon us in torrents, began to fall 
with that despair-inspiring uniformity which we felt would 
last for twelve long weeks. 

The winter glided insensibly away. Beading, the study 
of languages, and other literary pursuits, were mingled with 
our domestic avocations, and helped to render the gloomy 
days more pleasant and agreeable. Ernest reigned chief 
of literature amongst us. Grammars and dictionaries of dif- 
ferent nations generally form the chief stock of ship-libraries, 
and they prevailed in ours. Fritz and Ernest perfected them- 
selves in English under our fair instructress, '\thile Ernest at 
the same time continued Latinr, which his passion for natural 
history rendered almost necessary to him. Jack began to 
pay some attention to Spanish and Italian, the pomp and 
melody of these two languages according with his character. 
As for myself, I kiboured 'hard to master the Malay tongue, 
for I felt convinced that we were in the neighbourhood of 
these people. 

Our *nancipation was approaching ; the wind calmed, the 
sea resumed it=. wonted placidity, the grass sprang up under 
our feet. The earth was as yet too wet to permit of our 
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resuming our excursions, and we spent a few days in arrang- 
ing our shells and coral on tablets in our museum. This 
occupation suited Ernest, who, at heart, was really proud 
of the title we had given him of librarian and first director 
of the Kockhouse Museum* He had studied, very hard 
during our seclusion, and he explained to us the formation 
of coral — ^how it developed amid the waves, and, gradually 
rising, constitutes large islands. He descanted on the polypi, 
and neglected no occasion to play the professor ; yet, I must 
say, we listened with the greatest pleasure to his lectures. 
The study of natural history was one of our greatest delights ; 
we possessed in our library several fine works, some enriched 
with engravings, which could guide us inH;he different 
branches of this interesting science, and nature each day 
spread before us a rich treasury of material for investigation 
and experiment. 


CHAPTER XL. 

THE PEAHL PISHEBY— OTABSITAN GOOKEBY-— THE CA€BA1.0T. 

The pearls were too absorbing a subject to be forgotten, 
and my sons entreated me to start without further deday on 
another expedition to the recently-discovered deposit. 

Softly,” said I; “before riding, you must saddle your 
horse : and, if you wish your enterprise to succeed, you must 
take with you the implem^ts necessary to secure success. 
Let each one of you try to invent something adapted for the 
purpose, and then we will set out;** • 

This proposition met with, the general approval, and was 
hailed by joyous acclamations. Each member of the party 
set his- ingenuity to work. I' forged for myself two large 
iron rakes and two small hooks of the same metal. 1 fixed 
wooden handle^-lb the i-akes, with iron rings attached, so 
that I could fasten them to the boat and drag them over the 
banks of oysters ; with the hooks T intended to detach the 
oysters, which the rakes werd insufficient to separate. Ernest 
made a sort of biitterfly-net with scissors attached, with a 
view to secure some birds* nests. Fritz constructed a kind of 
ladder, by piercing a long bamboo at regular distances, and 
fixing in sticks crosswise. To the top he fixed a hook of 
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iron, and a spike at the bottom, so that it should rest firmly 
in the rocks. Jack made several very strong nets to hold our 
oysters. 

We next prepared our provisions for the voyage, which 
comprised a couple of hams ready cooked, cassava-cakes, 
barley-breadj rice, nuts, almonds, and other dry fruits ; and 
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for drink we took a barrel of water, and one of hydromel. A 
fresh and fevourable breeze invited us to embark immediately, 
Francis and his mother and Jenny were left to guard the 
shore, and we gaily put '0% accompanied by prayers and 
wishes for our safe and speedy return. Jack occupied the 
second seat in Fritz’s kajack, Ernest and I forming the crew 
of the cinoe. 

The sea was as calm and brilliant as a mirror, and was 
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covered ivith the little boats of the nautiluSy a sort of shell-fish 
which much resembles a miniature gondola, and from which 
it is supposed mankind first derived the elements of navi- 
gation. 

When the nautilus floats, it elevates its arms, an'd extends, 
like a sail, the thin light membrane between them ; it also 
puts out two other members which serve as oars, and a fifth 
as rudder. At the approach of an enemy, it lowers its arms, 
draws in its oars, fills its shell with water, and down it sinks 
in perfect safety ; when amved at the bottom, it turns over • 
and empties out the water ; and when it wishes to re-ascend, 
it inflates some air bladders with which it is provided, and 
rises to the surface. The shell of the nautilus is of a delicate 
white, and as thin as paper ; the animal is a polypus of eight 
feet, and has a fringe-Jike substance covering the mouth, 
which serves as a means of seizing its food and conveying it 
to its mouth. 

^ly young friends could not behold these beautiful little 
boats dancing over the surface of the waves without wishing 
to capture some. They threw out a net, and we soon had 
half a dozen beautiful specimens, which we carefully preserved 
for our museum. 

» We soon attained the promontory behind which the Bay 
of Pearls extended. The noise of our oars frightened the 
peaceable salarganes, and they flew about in such numbers as 
almost to render it impossible to guide the boat ; but when 
our eyes became habituated to the darkness, we saw with 
pleasure that every niche and corner was filled with their 
nests. • The trial which we had made convinced us that they 
were a delicate and wholesome food ; besides, we knew how 
highly they are valued in China, and we were so possessed 
with the idea that some day or other a vessel would arrive on 
our shores, with which we could trade, that I resolved to 
gather a considerable number of these nests, only taking care 
to leave those which contained eggs or young ones. The 
large sack we had brought was soon filled, which gave much 
pleasure, as the boys were*fatigued with their exertions. I 
then gave the signal for departure, and we continued our 
voyage to the bay. But the day was now too far ddvanceH 
to commextee our fishing ; so, having appeased our hunger 
with some slices of ham and some cassava cakes, we lighted 

* 
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up fires along the coast to keep off wild beasts, and went on 
board the canoe, where we soon sank to rest. 

At da3dight we were awoke by the report of a gun, 
which we afterwards learned had proceeded from the musket 
of Fritz, who had succeeded in adding another sea-otter to 
our ganie-bag. 

The sea-otter is one of the most inoffensive animals of the 
whole species of amphibi. It possesses many good qualities, 
especially a love for its offspring, which surpasses belief, and 
it will die of starvation if its little ones are taken away. If 
attacked, it makes no resistance, but seeks to'escape by flight ; 
if that is impossible, it will lie down, and cover its face with 
its fore paws, as if waiting the mortal blow. The otter is a 
very desirable prey ; besides the skin, which formj an excel- 
lent fur, its flesh is also much esteemed, and somewhat- 
resembles mutton in flavour. 

While Ernest was giving us this information, there emerged 
from a neighbouring little wood a troop of pigs of quite 
respectable size and strength. They trotted one after the 
other with a precision and regularity that would have done 
honour to a troop on pai'ade. Jack took aim, and one of the 
animals fell. This did not seem, however, to mafeo any im- 
pression on the rest of the troop, who trotted on as before. 
It was a singular spectacle to see the whole family marching 
along with an imperturbable tranquillity ; every one followed 
exactly in his place, without any pushing for precedence ; and, 
on examining tliem more closely, we found that there was but 
one footstep in the sand, so regularly did they march. 

Jack thought that they \yere the Otahcitaii pigs, of •which 
Captain Cook speaks. Ernest was of another opinion, and 
maintained t^iat they ^vere peccaries. Jack, however, proposed 
to regale us with an Otaheitan roast for dinner. We received 
his proposition, but it was put off till the morrow. 

After a frugal breakfast, we commenced our labours in the 
pearl fishery, and, with the aid of the rakes, hooks, nets, and 
poles, soon collected a large quantky of the precious oyster. 
Delighted with our success, which had surpassed our utmost 
expectations, and anxious to reach home before dark, we set 
sail for Whale Island, where we intended to land our cargo. 

“ We have quite a treasure there,” said Ernest to his 
brothers. “ Europe pays a princely price for them. They 
• 
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are more precious than gold, especially as regards the fine 
pearls from the Levant. Cleopatra is said to have dissolved a I 
pearl of the value of £52,000 in some strong vinegar, which 
costly draught she drank at a banquet in honour of Antony. 

The fisheries wliich a^e carried on to supply the market of the 
world with pearls are numerous, and some of them are of very 
ancient date. Thus, the fishery at Catifa, in Arabia, which 
produced the pearl bought by Tavernier for £110,000, was 
known in Pliny’s time. The second Philip’s celebrated pearl, 
which was valued at 150,000 dollars, came from St. Margarita, 
or Pearl Island. In 1804, the English Government sold the ; 

right of fishing on a bank of pearl oysters on the coast of j 

Ceylon for three millions of francs, or about £120,000. | 

Ernest paving, since our first voyage, consulted various i 
authorities regarding the natural history of the pearl, gave ! 
us the following additional details. 

The pearls are found in the shells of mdeagrinosy and 
principally in those of the species named mtculcL^ or melea- ; 

grina margaritifera. The oysters are supposed to attain their j 

complete state of maturity in seven years. j 

The pearl fishing commences in the month of February i 

and ends about the beginning of April. It gives occupation ! 

to a great number of persons. The Orientals endeavour to | 

throw a veil of mystery around it, and they go through a j 

variety of ceremonies before undertaking it, which they think I 

will render their success secure. They set off in the night, 
as they think it essential to be at the pearl-bank before sun- 
rise. About seven o’clock, when the water is warm enough 
to permit the divers to plunge in, tbe fishing commences. In ' 

this they continue busUy occupied till the sea-breeze, which j 

arises about noon, warns them to return to the l^y. * As soon | 

as they appear within sight, a gun is fired, to inform the 
anxious owners of their return. When the boats come to 
land, their cargoes are immediately taken out, as it is neces- 
sary to have them completely unloaded before night. What- 
ever may have been the success of their boats, the owners 
seldom wear the looks of disappointment ; for, although they 
may have been unsuccessful one day, they look with the most 
complete assurance of better fortune to the next; as the 
Brahmins and conjurers, whom they implicitly trust, in 
defiance of all experience, understand too well the liberality 
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of man in hopes of good fortune not to promise them all 
they can desire. 

Each of the boats cairies twenty men, with a tindal, or 
chief boatman, who acts as pilot. Ten of the men row, and 
assist the divers in re-ascending ; the other ten are divers. 
They go down into the sea by five at a time — ^when the first 
five come up, the other five go down ; and by this method of 
alternately diving, they give each other time to recruit themselves 
for a fresh plunge. In order to accelerate the descent of the 
divers, li^ge stones are employed ; five of these are brought in 
each boat for the purpose. They are of a pyramidal shape, round 
at top and bottom, with a hole perforated through the smaller 
end sufficient to admit a rope. Some of the divers use a stone 
shaped like a half moon, which they fasten round the belly 
when they mean to descend, and thus keep their feet free. 

These people are accustomed to dive from their very in- ^ 
fancy, and fearlessly descend to the bottom, in from four to 
ten fathoms water, in search of the oysters. The diver, when 
he is about to plunge, seizes the rope, to vrhich one of the 
stones is attached, with the toes of his right foot, while he 
takes hold of a bag of net-work with those of his left-— it 
being customary among all the Indians to use their toes, in 
working or holding, as well as their fingers; and such is the 
power of habit, that they can pick up even the smallest thing 
from the ground with their toes almost as nimbly as a 
European could with his fingers. The diver, thus prepared, 
seizes another rope with his right hand, and holding his 
nostrils shut with the left, plunges into the water, and, by the 
assistance of the stone, spee^ly, reaches the bottom. He then 
hangs the net round his neck, and, with much dexterity and 
all possible^espatch, collects as many oysters as he can '\^hile 
he is able to remain under water, whicl^ is usually about 
two minutes. He then resumes his former position, makes a 
signal to those abpve by pulling the rope in his right hand, 
and is immediately, by this means, drawn up and brought 
into the boat, leaving the stone to be pulled up afterwards 
by the rope attached to it. Divei»s.will often make from forty 
to fifty plunges in one day, and at each plunge bring up about 
a hundred oysters. Some rub their bodies over with oil, 
and stuff their ears and noses to prevent the water from 
entering, while others use no precautions whatever. 
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The divers are paid differentl}', according to their private 
agreement with the boat owners, either in money or with a 
proportion of the oysters caught, which they take the chance 
of opening on their own account. The latter is the method 
most commonly adopted. 

Tlie chief horror and danger awaiting the* diver are con- 
centrated in the ground-shark. This animal is a common 
and fearful inhabitant of all the seas in these latitudes ; and 
its terrors are so continually before the eyes of the divers, 
that they seek a vague safety in supernatural means^ Before 
they begin diving, the pries'ts or conjurors, who are known 
in the Malabar language by the name of pillal karras, or 
binders of sharks, are always consulted, and whatever the 
conjuror says to them is received with the tnost implicit con- 
fidence. The preparation which he enjoins them consists of 
^ contain ceremonies, according to the caste and sect to which 
they belong, and on the exact performance of these they lay 
the greatest stress ; nor will they on any account descend till 
the conjuror has performed his ceremonies. His advices are 
religiously observed, and generally have a tendency to pre- 
serve the health of the devotee. The diver is usually enjoined 
to abstain from eating before he goes to plunge, and to bathe 
himself in fresh water immediately after his return from the 
labours of the day. During the time of the fishery, the 
conjurors stand on the shore till the boats return in the after- 
noon, muttenng prayers, distorting their bodies into various 
strange attitudes, and performing ceremonies. All this time 
they ought to abstain from food or drink ; but they sometimes 
regale themselves with toddy ^till, tlysy arc no longer able to 
stand at their devotions. ^ i 

Some of the conjurors frequently go in the boats with the 
divers, who are greatly delighted at the idea of having their 
protectors along with them, and become additionally ven- 
turous. The zeal of the conjurors who jgo in the boats 
appears to be stimulated by the hope of a valuable pearl. 

As a body, these keepers of the consciences of the sharks reap 
a rich harvest ; for, besides •being paid by the government, 
they get money and presents of all sorts from the black 
merchants, and those successful in fishing up the oysters. 

The address of these fellows in redeeming their credit when 
any untoward accident happens to falsify their predictions. 
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deserves to be noticed. A diver at the fishery one year lost 
his leg, upon "which the head conjuror was called to account 
for the disaster. His answer gives the most striking picture 
of the knowledge and capacity of the people he had to dial 
with. He gravely told them that an old witch w^ho owed him 
a grudge had just come from Colang, on the Malabar coast, 
and effected a counter conjuration, which for a time rendered 
his spells fruitless ; that this hj,d come to his knowledge too 
^ late to prevent the accident which had happened ; but that he 
would now show his own superiority over his antagonist by 
enchanting the sharks, and binding up their mouths, so that 
no more accidents should happen during the season. * For- 
tunately for the conjuror, the event answered his prediction, 
and no further damage "was sustained from the sharks during 
the fishery of that year. It was firmly believed by the 
Indian divers that this w'as owing to “the prayers and charms 
of the conjuror, and he was afterwards held by them in the 
highest esteem and veneration. 

As soon as the oysters are taken out of the boats, they are 
carried by the different people *to whom they belong and 
placed in holes and pits dug in the ground to the depth of 
about two feet, or in small square places cleared and fenced 
round for the purpose, each person having his own separate 
division. Mats are spread below them to prevent the oysters 
from touching the earth ; and here they are left to die and 
rot. As soon as they have passed through a state of putre- 
faction, and have become dry, they are easily opened without 
any danger of injuring the j^earls, which might not be the 
case if they were opened fresh, as at that time to do so re- 
quires great force. On fhc'shelj being opened, the oyster is 
minutely examined for the pearls ; it is usual even to boil the 
oysters, as the pearl, though commonly foimd in the shell, is 
not unfrequently contained in the body of the fish itself. The 
stench occasioned by the oysters being left to putrefy is 
• intolerable, and remains for a long while after the fishing is 
over. The nauseous smell, however, is not able to overcome 
the hope of gain. 

In preparing the pearls, particularly in drilling and string- 
ing them, the black people are wonderfully expert. A 
machine made of wood, and of a shape resembling an obtuse 
inverted cone, about six inches in length and four in breadth, 
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is supported upon three feet, each twelve inches long- In the 
upper flat surface of this machine, holes, or pits, are formed 
to receive the larger pearls, the smaller ones being beat in 
wfth a little wooden hammer. The drilling instruments ai e 
spindles of various sizes, according to that of the pearls ; they 
arc turned round in a wooden head by means of a bow 
handle, t© which they are attached. The pearls being placed 
in the pits, and the point of tl^ spindle adjusted to them, the 
workman presses on the wooden head of the machine with • 
his left hand, while his right is employed in turning round 
the bow handle.* During ‘the process of drilling, he occa- 
sional^ moistens the pearl by dipping the little finger of his 
right hand in a cocoa-nut filled with waiter, which is placed 
by him for that purpose ; this he does with a dexterity and 
quickness which scarcely impede the operation, and can only 
be acquired by much ]^ractice. They have also a variety of 
other instruments, both for cutting and drilling the pearls. 

To clean, round, and polish them, a powder made of the 
pearls themselves is employed. 

We reached home without accident, and the treasiires we 
had brought were fully appreciated. 

The next morning Jack reminded me of the promise I had 
made to allow him to serve up a dinner for us in the Otaheitan 
fashion. He began by digging a deep trench ; he then took 
the pig, washed it with care, rubbed the interior with salt, 
and filled it with a sort of stuffing made of meat, potatoes, 
and difierent roots. When the trench was full of combus- 
tibles* he set it on fire, and from time to time threw in a 
quantity of pebbles, which sooti became red-hot. He then 
enveloped his roast ” in lives' and pieces of bark ; a hole 
was made in the burning cinders large enough to receive it, 
and it was then covered with red-hot stones, and the hole 
filled lip with earth to keep out the air. 

My wife had observed all these preparations with a smile, 
and at the sight of this last ceremony exclaimed, Oh, what ^ 
a mess ! A process of that kind may be all very well for 
savages, but you cannot think that we can digest such a dish 
of burned meat as will come out of that hole ?” 

'#But Jack did not despair, and he made a learned appeal 
to the testimony of navigators in favour of the Otaheitan 
mode of cookery. He allowed the pig to remain for about 
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I two hours ; and it was not without astonishment that, afer 
having taken off the triple layer of earth, cinders, and stones, 
we found the meat cooked to a nicety, and the odour* so 
savoury that the perfume alone would have delighted the 
heart of a Parisian artiste. Jack triumphed, his good mother 
; avowed that she was vanquished, and every one proceeded 
without delay to taste the pig. Some ashes which had fallen 
on it were carefully removed, and the meat was pronounced 
delicious. That which astonished me most was the rich odour 
with which it was impregnated, .and I attributed it to the 
leaves with which it had been cooked. 1 made an exami- 
nation, and came to the conclusion that this was the ravensara 
of Madagascar, the root called by naturalists agathophyllum, 
or “ good-leaf.” 

Jack’s glowing description of Pearl Bay and the adjacent 
shore induced my wife, though reluctantly, and notwith- 
standing her old grudge at the sea, to accompany us on a 
cruise to view this land so bountifully endowed by nature. 
The pinnace was prepared accordingly, and early next day 
we bade adieu to Bockhouse. We ftnbarked under the most 
favourable auspices ; the weather was delightful, a fair wind 
swelled our sails, and our little vessel sped on at a consider- 
able rate. 

' We soon came in sight of the promontory of the bay, when 

suddenly the vessel ran against a black mass, and was nearly 
upset by the shock. My wife uttered a cry of terror ; but 
the boat soon righted, and I perceived that the obstacle was 
not a point of rock, as 1 had thought, but a marine monster 
of the family of blowers 7 foY we^ soon saw him throw up into 
the air two spouts of water mingled with blood. 1 instantly 
pointed the cannons of the pinnace, and a discharge of artil- 
lery prevented the creature from overturning us, which he 
certainly would have done if the blow had not stunned him. 
. We saw with pleasure that the tide bore the enormous mass 
to a sand-bank a little distance from the shore, and there it 
lay like a stranded 

i After the whaic,” says one natur^ist, there is no class 

of cetaceous , fishes so large as the cachalot, and it can even 
' dispute its supremacy fen the ocean with the whale, as it is 
, better armed and defended. The cachalots swim in large 

i herds, and arc found in almbst all seas ; and from the poles 
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to tlie equator there is not a spot that does not contribute to 
their nourishment. The large-headed cachalots sometimes 
attain the enormous length of eighty feet; they are agile 
and courageous; while the whales, on the contrary, are timid, 
and seldom leave their customary resorts. There are seven 
sorts of cachalot, or white whale. Its principal distinction is, 
that it has the lower jaw furnished with a great number of 
teeth, while the upper has but three ; it has the nose blunted, 
and its head alone forms nearly the half of its whole bulk. 
It has a small tongue^ but. a throat large enough to swallow 
au ox -whole ; and a shark fifteen feet long has been found in 
the body of a cachalot. The cachalot furnishes less oil than 
the whale; but this deficiency is amply supplied by the 
spermaceti — a shining semi-transparent matter, vexy light, 
inflammable, and easily dissolved in oiL This substance, 
when fresh, has but little smell, and an agreeable taste. It 
is used in medicine, and candles are made from it, the white- 
ness of which is fully equal. to those manufactured of wax.’’ 

Seeing the cachalot secured, we proceeded onwards to 
Pearl Bay, where we pafted a happy day, and then returned 
to our home at Eockliouse. 

After breakfast on the following day I proposed to return to 
the bay where the cachalot, stranded on the shore, offered us* a 
magnificent prey. We debated in what manner we could carry 
away the oily substance with which the head and dorsal bone 
of this animal is filled, as we had no barrels in which we 
could gather the valuable product. Jenny rescued us from 
this dilemma by mentioning a process she had seen employed 
in India, which was, to put the halftliquid- substance into wet 
linen-bags. I gathered all the sacks I could find, and, dip- 
ping them in the sea-water, stretched them open with pieces 
of branches. We were two hours engaged in these prepara- 
tions. The tide was not yet high enough to allow the pinnace 
to approach the bank where the whale lay, so we took the 
canoe and the kajack, and set off. The monster lay extended 
like a huge wall. Fritz, after having armed his feet with 
cramp-irons, climbed upon its back, and cut open the enormous 
head of the cachalot with .a hatchet, then with a ladle dipped 
the spermaceti out of the head, and eniptied it into one of the 
sacks which I held ready, while Francis covered the outside 
with wet sand and mortar, fortning a solid crust, through 
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which none of the grease could escape. Our sacks wore soon 
full, ^r as fast as Fritz emptied the head, the cavity was filled 
by a fresh supply from the back-bone. The head is the chief 
reservoir of the spermaceti, which, however, is found in several 
other parts of the body, mixed with the sperm oil. We cut 
a quantity of willows, and wove them into pointed caps, with 
which we covered the sacks, in order to shield them from 
the sun. 

We now thought of returning. The tide was high, but the * 
load was too heavy for the boat, we thwefore were obliged to 
leave the bags and return to our friends. 

I was undecided as to what means 1 should adopt to tran- 
sport the spermaceti to Wliale Island, for it was here that we 
always performed our less cleanly avocations, such as the pre- 
paration of fish, the melting of fat, the tannery, and the 
fabrication of candles. The materials for these •vorks wore 
kept under an overhanging rock, which protected them from 
the sun and storm. 

Every one gave his advice. When it came to Jenny’s turn, 
she said, in her soft, pleasant tone, “ If you are willing, my 
dear papa, I will undertake to bring over your saclcs.” This 
proposition was received with a shout of laughter from 
my boys, who could not believe ^that an inexperienced 
girl would be able to effect a thing which appeared to them 
so difficult. 

The next morning, however, Jenny prepared for her expe- 
dition, She seated herself in Fritz’s kajack, untied it, and 
rowed off with a grace and ease that surprised mo. I would 
have called her back, buf'^the^ little vixen gaily kissed her 
hand, and soon was far on her way toward the bank of sand. 
She had chosen just the right time — the tide was rising, and 
had just commenced to wet the bottom of .the sacks. She 
disembarked, fastened all the sacks by cords to a rope which 
she had with her, and tied the rope to the kajack, and, again 
embarking, drew after her all the sacks, the contents of which, 
being light, floated like bladders on the .water. We received 
her with every demonstration oJ joy and gratitude as she 
jumped on shorts, pointing triumphantly to the long line of 
sacks which followed l^r litAe skiff. 

• The object of the great accumulation of spermaceti in the 
head of the white whale is supposed to be to float that enor- 
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mous mass. The part in which it is lodged is quite distinct 
from the cranium containing the brain^ which spermaceti was 
at one time supposed to be. During the life of the ammal, 
the spermaceti is in a fluid state ; and, on the head being 
opened, has the appearance of an oily, clear, wlnte liquid. 

On exposure to the air, the spermaceti concretes^ and deposits 
from the oil. They are then separated, and jiut into different 
barrels. The head of a cachalot sixty-four feet in length has ^ 
been found to yield twenty-four barrels of spermaceti, and 
from seventy to one hjjindred barrels of oil. 

We had hitherto been free from illness of any serious cha- 
racter ; during the entire period of our sojourn in the land, 
not one of us had been confined to a sick-bed for an entire 
day. Yet, though generally Providence had vouchsafed 
to extend to us her « protecting hand, we nevertheless 
encounterei^ occasional mishaps, which recalled to our minds 
that we were still liable to accidents of many kinds. 

One day, when what sailors usually term a smart breeze 
was blowing in the direction of Shark Island, the boys and 
myself resolved to proceed on a voyage of inspection to that 
section of our dominions. When about half way, it being 
necessary to shift the sail, Jack ran up the mast, holding by 
the ropes ; but before he reached the sail, the rope 'which he 
held broke suddenly. He 'was precipitated into the sea, and • 
disappeared in a moment ; but he soon rose to the surface, i 
trying to swim, and mingling his cries with ours. Fritz, who 
'was the first to see the accident, was in the water almost as 
soon as Jack, and, seizing him by the hair, swam with the 
other hand, calling on him to try^^tOfkeep afioat, and hold by 
him. When I saw my tw’o* sons thus struggling' 'with the 
waves, I would, in my despair, have leaped in after them, had 
Ernest* not held me, and implored me to remain, to assist in 
getting them into the pinnace. He had thrown rojies to 
them, and a plank. Fiitz had contrived to catch one of the 
ropes, and fastened it round Jack, who still swam, but feebly, 
as if nearly exhausted. • Fritz was 'an excellent swimmer ; he 
preserved all his presence of mind, calling to us to draw the 
rope gently, while he supported his brother, and pushed hin# 
towards the pinnace. At last, Pwas tiP reach ahd draw 
him up ; and when I saw him extended, nearly lifeless, at the 
bottom of the pinnace, I fell down senseless beside him. How 
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precious to us now was the composed mind of Ernest ! In 
the midst of, such a- scene, he was calm and collected; 
promptly disengaging the rope from the body of Jack, he 
flung it bfick to Fritz, to help him in reaching the pinnace, 
attaching the * other end firmly to the mast. This done, 
quicker than I can ^rite it, he approached us, raised his 
brother so that he might relieve himself from the quantity of 
• water he had swallowed ; then, turning to me, restored me 
to my senses by administering to me some drops of rum, and 
by saying, Courage, father ; you have saved Jack, and I 
will save Fritz. He has hold of the rope — ^he is swimming 
vigorously — ^he is coming — he is here !** 

It is with dismay that I cast my eyes over the number of 
pages which have unconsciously accumulated under my hand. 
To me, indeed, all the minutiss of our daily life were possessed 
of interest, and I was never weary of recording them ; but I 
must remember it is otherwise with those who may read this 
narrative, and I shall therefore pass on rapidly over the re- 
maining ground. 

Each year resembled the preceding one in the similarity of 
its works. We had our fields to sow, our harvests to gather, 
and our domestic cares to attend to. These formed the almost 
unbroken circle of our existence. My only desire is, that the 
hope I entertained in writing this journal may be realized, and 
that my readers, if I ever have any, may learn how, with 
God’s blessing, to provide for their necessities, should they be 
placed, as we have been, in a position so trying. I have not 
written as a learned man would have done, and all my results 
may not have been arrived at according to the correct theory ; 
but we wer^iri an extraordinary position, and were obliged 
to depend on our own resources. We placed our entire trust 
in the mercy of God, and he ever watched over and pro- 
tected us. 


f 
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CHAPTER XLL 

A CBUISE A NEW DOMAIN ELEPHANTS ORANGES BIRDS 

OF PARADISE SERPENTS. 

It occurred to me that, as we had no occupation that 
required our immediate attention, we might extend our 
knowledge of the country by an expedition beyond the points 
^we had yet reached- “My sons and rfyself resolved unani- 
mously to set out on a maritime -excursion of a week’s 
duration. We proposed to proceed by the Bay of Pearls to 
Good Rencontre, and from thence to cruise along the un- 
known coast for some distance. It was arranged that my 
wife and Jenny should * remain at home, whilst we were 
engaged in this voyage of discovery. In order, however, to 
. maintain daily intercourse with those wc left behind, we took 
with us eight pigeons to serve as letter-carriers. We imme- 
diately prepared our arms and provisions, and the next day 
we weighed anchor just as day was dawning. Gaily quitting 
the ’shore, the strong current of the Jackal River soon 
brought «s into the sea. The sail of our pinnace fluttered 
in the fresh breeze ; Fritz and Francis going on before in the 
kajack as pilots. 

We arrived without adventure at Good Rencontre, wnere 
we passed the first night of our voyage. ^ Here wc despatched 
one of our pigeons to announce our safe arrival at the island. 
The bird rose and soon disapp^red from our sight in the 
direction of Rockhouse. Thfs gavd* Dr. Ern^t an oppor- 
tunity of entertaining us with an account of the passenger 
pigeon. . 

Ornithologists have given to this sort of pigeon the name 
of Columba Migratoria, or traveller-pigeon, and its habits 
fully justify its name. Sometimes visiting the Gulf of Mexico, 
other times fixed at Hudson’s Bay;, it will pass over in its 
excursion more than seven leagues easterly ; but it 

never flies farther westward than the chain of Rocky Moun- ^ 
tains. Some of them have, howeverj crossed the. ocean, 
and sometimes reached Scotland. Their pourer of flight, and 
the extent of their vision, is astonishing ; and although they 
soar very high, they can perceive the fruits that they feed on. 
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such as juniper-berries, and they will fly do^vn to obtain 
them. They fly in such dense, numberless bodies, as some- 
times to intercept the fight jof the sun ; and it has %een cal- 
culated that they fly twenty-five post-leagues 2 Der hour. The 
structure **and form of their bodies are admirably adapted to 
the long voyages they undertake. Their wings are propor- 
tionately larger than those of any other sort ; their long, flat 
tail is a rudder which serves to assist the force of their wings. 
There is a very great difference in the colour of the plumage 
of the two sexes ; the modest exterior of the female beauti- 
fully contrasts with the dazzling plumage of the male, who is 
not only handsomer, but larger than the female ; from the 
extremity of his beak to his tail, his length is about two feet. 
The distinctive and predominant character of this kind of- 
pigeon is the love of society. A celebrated naturalist esti- 
mated the number of a troop he encountered on the banks of 
the Ohio at hundreds of millions, and his calculation was far 
from being exaggerated. This cloud of birds was three hours 
in passing over his head, and its length was sixty-five leagues. 
Counting two birdis to the cubic foot, this band was composed 
of twelve hundred millions of birds, and they flew so closely 
that they quite obscured the ground beneath them. Wilson 
saw a troop of pigeons, which he calculated amounted to more 
than 2,230,000,000 ; the whole length was 240 miles. Allow- 
ing each pigeon to consume half a pint of food daily, the 
whole quantity would exceed 17,420,000 bushels daily. These 
immense columns are formed by the reunion of a great number 
of distinct parties, but all having a common purpose. They 
have also the singular habit fif all choosing the same roosting- 
place, where they assemble at evening, and disperse the next 
morning in search of food. The weight of the birds breaks 
down the branches of the forest, and gives it the appearance 
of having been visited by a severe storm. The nourishment 
consumed each day by this enormous quantity of pigeons has 
been calculated, allowing a moderate ration to each indi- 
vidual — although they eat often an^much — and it has been 
found they consume more than* the most populous of the 
European capitals. At the break of day they disperse to lay 
under contribution a ^ space equal to several of the Swiss 
cantons. The breeding-place is always selected as retired as 
possible, and concealed from the natural enemies of the birds ; 
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but all precautions are insufficient against man, the most 
dangerous of their foes. When these roosts are first dis- 
covered, ^he inhabitants, from consiflerable distances, visit 
them in the night with guns, clubs, long poles, pots of sulphur, 
and various other engines of destruction. In a few hours 
they fill many sacks, and load horses with them. By the 
Indians, a pigeon-roost or breeding-place is considered an 
important source of national profit and dependence for that 
season. Not far from Shelby ville, in the State of Kentucky, 
there was one of these breeding-places, which stretched 
through the woo^ in nearly a north and south direction, was 
several miles in breadth, and was said to be upwards of forty 
miles in extent. In this tract almost every tree was furnished 
'^vith nests wherever the branches could accommodate them. 
The pigeons made their first appearance there about the 10th 
of April, and left it altogether with their young before the# 
25th of May. As soon as the young were fully grown, and 
before they left the nests, numerous parties of the inhabitants 
from all parts of the adjacent country came with waggons, axes, 
beds, cooking utensils, many of themaccompitnied by the greater 
part of their families, and encamped for several days at this 
immense nursery. The ground was strewed with broken 
limbs of trees, eggs, and young squab pigeons, which had 
been precipitated from above, and on which herds of hogs 
were fattening. Hawks, buzzards, and eagles were sailing 
about in great numbers, and seizing the squabs from the nests 
at pleasure ; while, from twenty feet upwards to the tops of 
the trees, the view through the woods presented a perpetual 
tumult of crowding and fluttering multitudes of pigeons, their 
wings roaring like thunder, *tningled with the frequent crash 
of falling timber ; for now the axemen were at work, cutting 
down those trees that seemed to be most crowded with nests, 
and contrived to fell them in such a manner that, in their 
descent, they might bring down several others; by which 
means, the falling of one large tree sometimes produced 200 
squabs, little inferior i^size to the old ones, and almost one 
heap of fat. On some single trees upwards of 100 nests 
'were found, each containing one squab only* Audubon states 
that the bird lays two eggs of a pui^ white, and that each 
brood generally consists of a male ani female. The female 
sits thrice a-year. It was dangerous to "walk under these 
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flying and fluttering millions, from the frequent fall of large 
branches, broken down by the weight of the multitudes above, 
and which, in their descent, often destroyed numbers of the 
birds themselves ; while the clothes of those engaged in tra- 
vel-sing the woods were completely covered with the excre- 
ndents of the pigeons. 

Having rested tranquilly in the hut constructed by Jenny, 
which, though rather primitive in its architecture, and some- 
what rude as to its embellishments, nevertheless afforded us 
all comfortable shelter during the night. Before going to 
rest, we adopted our usual precaution of lighting fires to scare 
away any unwelcome visitors from the forest. Next morn- 
ing we went in search of any fragments of the wreck of the 
vessel that had thrown Jenny upon these shores. Our search 
was not altogether unsuccessful. Wc could not expect to find 
much three years after that event consequently, wo were 
X)erfectly satisfied with the discovery that portions of the 
wreck were firmly imbedded in the mud, but we did not stop 
to make any further investigatiojo. 

We now resumed our voyage, the pinnace keeping aloof 
from the shore, Fritz, in the kajack, running close in to 
observe more distinctly the configuration of the land ; thus 
acting as pioneer, he occasionally went on shore, when any 
feature of the coast attracted more particularly his attention. 
1 kept at some distance from the coast, as 1 was afraid there 
might be some hidden rocks in shore, which might destroy 
our barque. The distance was great enough to permit us to 
take in at one glance the splendid panorama which was, as 
wc progressed, unfolded bc^re us. 

After having proceeded some way along a coast entirely 
new to our eyes, we beheld successively a range of scenery 
which was sublime in the extreme ; rocks, the gigantic clifls 
of which seemed to lose themselves in the clouds — vegetation 
of a tropical luxuriance — animals roaming in savage tranquillity 
on the coast — ^birds of every hue hovering over us, all an- 
nouncing a world entirely new. ^he farther we advanced, 
the more the landscape appeared^to change its aspect. Now 
and again we passed a majestic river, which, piercing the 
land, and flowing silefltly downwards, lost itself in the sea. 
The mouth of one of these resembled an immense bay. Fritz 
determined t<f ascend it some little way ; he. found its banks 
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covered with large tree^ willows, and vines, so thickly woven | 
together that they resembled a huge mat, strewed with birds, 
monkeys, and even squirrels ; there were aquatic birds that 
would at times fall down on the water, as if struck by a ball, 
but«io sooner touch the surface than as suddenly risb, stretch- 
ing out their long necks, terminated by a flat head and 
pointed beak, forming an exact resemblance of the serpent. 

This bird, which is called the Amhingu, or snake-neck bird, 
lives in the water, but builds its nest in trees. * 

Fritz, in his kajack, ascended the somewhat powerful cur- 
rent of another broad' and' noble river, and went on shore 
with the intention of shooting a bird ; scarcely, however, 
had he fired, when an enormous mass rushed from the wil- j 

lows, and, catching up his bird, he fled to the kajack with his i 

utmost speed. He then perceived a tapir and her young | 

ones, who, frightened by the report of the gun, were en- i 

deay curing to gain tlie opposite bank. Descending the | 

I river, he pursued his route, and was for some time unable to 

I land ; the rivers and shores yrere both defended by guards he had j 

j little desire to come in contact with, for he recognised elc- 

' phants, lions, and panthers. He saw, also, antelopes and I 

troops of gazelles ; blit these timid animals seemed only to 
have been placed there as food for the larger denizens of the 
j forest. 

A few leagues farther on, the appearance of the coast 
i suddenly changed, and, as if the ferocious animals had had ! 

their quarters marked out for them, Fritz ceased to perceive 
j any. The shore appeared peaceable, but desolate ; the song 
I of some inoffensive birds wpre the only noises which broke 
! the calm stillness, and he resolved to land. He accordingly 
fastened his kajack as strongly as possible, and jumped lightly 
to the Inhere ; and, being hungry, be lighted a Are, and began | 

to prepare a dinner from a fat goose which he had shot while j 

landing, and a dozen of oysters. While he was thus occu- | 
pied in appeasing his hunger, he saw advancing towards him, 
from a little wood which skirted the river, a sort of creature 
which, by its movements, height, and formation, he at first 
took to be human. The fire did not frighten him. He 
walked upright, holding a stick in his hand, and advanced 
towards Fritz without the least hesitation, who, at this sight, 

Mt an emotion of mingled joy and fear, for he thought he 
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saw a maD. But Has illusion was of diort duration, and he 
soon recognised in the strange being an ourang-outang. 
Fritz would willingly have let him approach, but he perceived 
that he was followed by a whole troop of the same species, 

^ and, as h^^as. afraid to encounter such a multitude, he hrcd 
his pistol, and* the entire cavalcade, screaming with terror, 
disappeared in the woods. The ourang-outang resembles the 
human form to such a degree, that he has been called the 
wild man of the woods. The chimpanzee, however, is that 
species of ape usually placed next to man in the scale of ani- 
mal existence. Linnaeus, with all the profound knowledge, 
acuteness, and calm, unbiassed spirit of inquiry for which he 
was so eminently distinguished, long hesitated whether to 
consider the chimpanzee as a second species of the genus 
man, or the first among the apes. It was only, indeed, in his 
last edition that he finally adopted the latter opinion, and 
learned to consider this extraordinary animal as generally 
distinct from man himself. 

Having recovered from his surprise at the unexpected 
apparition of the orangs, Fritz quietly finished his repast, re- 
turned to the kajack, and continued his inspection ,of the 
coast. 

Gradually the country assumed another aspect, differing 
materially from any lie had ever yet seen. Tlieic were beau- 
tiful green plains, dotted over with clumps of towering palms ; 
little lakes surrounded with osiers, upon the borders of which 
sported hcr^s of elephants ; thick tufts of cactus of all sorts, 
loaded with flowers and fruits, which the enormous rhinoceros 
seemed to devour, without p;iying any attention to the thorns;- 
beautiful clumps of the mimevsa,- the high tops of which the 
towering girafle devoured with as much facility as a goat 
would a small shrub. While coasting along a little, wood, 
Fritz obseived that the trees were loaded with rare and 
most beautiful birds, among which were lyras, parroquets, 
humming birds — ^in one word, a complete assemblage of all 
that array of beautiful plumage which decorates the forest 
of the New World. Charmed v^ith the picturesque appear- 
ance of the scene that here met his view, he hastened back 
towards the pinnace, to invite us to make this our resting- 
place. 

Meanwhile, being uneasy at the protracted absence of our 
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pilot, I thought it advisable to fire off a gun as a signal for 
him to indicate his position, and assure us of his safety. We 
wet'e gratified almost immediately after by hearing the report 
of the gun which he fired in reply. Observing the flash in 
the distance, I remarked that the space between us* and Fritz 
was about a mile, and that in about a quarter bf an hour he 
might be with us ; and so it happened. He appeared exactly 
after tlie interval I had suggested. 

While we were sailing along, Ernest, who always wanted 
to know the whys and wherefores of everything, asked me 
how I managed to c^culalbe the exact distance that sepa- 
rated us from his brother. ‘‘ In a very simple manner,” 
said I. “ It is known that light passes through space with 
extreme rapidity, and that in a second after it is evolved it 
has traversed space to the extent of eighty leagues. Sound, 
on the contrary, is much slower in its transition, and in 
the same time passes through a space of about 1,100 feet. 
I knew that my pulse, like that of every man in good health, 
boats regularly sixty times per minute ; I counted four beat- 
ings between the smoke and the report, from which I cal- 
culated Fritz was distant from us about 4,400 feet. I then 
immediately knew that it would occupy about a quarter of an 
hour for him to row to us. The wind, the rain^thc state of 
the atmosphere, might counteract these effects, but generally 
it can be calculated pretty accurately.” 

Captivated by the description* Fritz gave us of the con- 
tiguous shore, I agreed to proceed there with the p^nacc, and, 
guided by the kajack, we were soon safely anchored under a 
bluff of the bay, which sheltered «is from the breeze. Glancing 
at the land, I was satisfied fhat . Fritz had in nowise over- 
charged his delineation of its luxuriance ; but the evening 
drawing on, we prepared to pass the night on board, and 
gain fresh strength for a ramble on the morrow. Early next 
morning we ascended the river some considerable distance, 
and cast our anchor at a spot which presented a landscape of 
more than usual beauty. • 

We landed on the brink of an extensive thicket, composed 
of a beautiful shrub, recognised by Ernest to be a species of 
mimosa, with slender, elegant leaves, and rich scarlet flowers. 
The Indians call it the tree of peace. They carry a branch 
of it when they have no hostile intentions; in all their 
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assemblies, when war is prochumed, they make a fire of these 
branches, and, if all are consumed, it is considered an omen 
of victory. The trunk of this plant is knotty and stunted, 
about three or four feet high, and spreads its branches hori- 
zontally^,clothed with its beautiful foliage, and so thickly in- 
terwoven, that the little quadrupeds who make their dwellings 
in these thickets are obliged to open covered roads out of the 
entangled mass of vegetation. My sons cut a few branches. 

» At the first blow of the hatchet, a number of beautiful little 
creatures poiured forth on all sides. They resembled the 
kangaroos of our part of the island, -but were smaller, more 
elegant, and remarkable for the beauty of their skin, which 
was striped like that of the zebra. “It is the striped kan- 
garoo,” cried Ernest, “ described in the voyages of Peron. 
How I should like to have one I” He lay down very still at 
the entrance of the thicket, and sobn had the' satisfaction of 
seizing two, which leaped out almost into his arms. They 
endeavoured to escape, but Ernest held them fast. One was 
a female, which had her young one in her pouch, which my 
son took out very cautiously. It was an elegant little crea- 
ture, with a skin like its mother, only more brilliant ; it was 
full of graceful antics. The poor mother no longer wished 
to escape ||pll her desire seemed to be to recover her off- 
spring, ana to replace it in its nest. At last, she succeeded 
. in seizing and placing it carefully in security. Then her 
desire to escape was so strong, that Ernest could scarcely hold 
her. He was anxious to keep and talne her ; accordingly, 
emptying one of the chests, he made a cage for her, and 
placed it on board the pini^ce. 

Jack, in the meantinofe, had ^one off on a ramble by him- 
self ; he brought me a branch of the clove-tree, anxious to 
ascertain whether the fruits upon it were of any use. I at 
once saw what it was. 

The clove-tree is of the form and size of a laurel ; its 
trunk is about a foot and a half thick, hard, branching, and 
covered with a bark like that of the olive. The branches arc 
of a reddish colour, and prodjice very many leaves ; the 
fiowers grow in bunches at the end of the branches ; they 
are rose-coloured, with foui* blue petals of a very strong 
odour. The middle of the flower is occupied by a number 
of purplish stamens; the calix is cylindrical, divided into 
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four portions^ of the colour of soot, of an aromatic smell. 
After the flower is dried, it changes into an oval-formed 
fruit, like the olive, first light-coloured, then reddish, then a 
blackish bro\Vb, and containing a hard nut, divided by a 
deep furrow. If left on the tree, they will not drop until 
the second season ; they are then planted, and in eight or 
nine years will bear, fruit. The Dutch preserve the new 
cloves with sugar, and, in sea- voyages, * they eat them after 
dinner, to render their digestion better, and to prevent scurvy. 
The cloves are gathered before the flowers open : the season 
is from the month df October until February, and the fruit is 
mostly gathered by the hand. The rest are knocked off with 
sticks, on linen cloths jdaced on the ground. At first, the 
cloves are reddish, but they blacken in drying ; they are then 
exposed on hurdles to the action of smoke, which gives them 
the colour wo know them by. None understand the prepa- 
ration of cloves better than the Dutch, of Ternate ; they are 
almost the only persons who gather, cultivate, and prepare 
the cloves for the use of the whole world. 

Ascending a rising ground that dominated an extensive 
tract of the surrounding country, we saw the region watered 
by the river spread out like a carpet beneath us. Immediately 
in front, the noble stream flowed on its trauqi^ course, a 
forest of majestic trees throwing a sombre shade upon its surface. 
Infringing on the forest, a vast plain stretched towards the 
horizon. Here numerous herds of elephants were grazing, in 
troops of twenty or thirty ; some were disporting themselves 
in unwieldy gambols, whilst others, nearer the river, w^ere 
squirting the cooling fluid over heated bodies of their 
companions. With this sight in all it& glorious magnificence 
displayed before us, Ernest embraced the opportunity to say 
something about the elephant. 

The elephant is the most singular of all quadrupeds. In 
considering his form with regard to our idea of proportion, it 
is very ungraceful ; his body is large and thick, his legs 
clumsy and ill-formed, his feet round and crooked, his mon- 
strous head is covered with ^ thick skin, and the skull in 
front is seven inches in thickness ; his ears fall over his 
T i;, cheeks like withered leaves ; his trunk, his feet, his tusks, are 
as ungraceful to the eye as they are necessary to the animal. 
The warm climates of Asia and Africa axe the special habi- 
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tatigns of the elephant ; those of India are mut^h larger, and, 
conse<{aently, stronger than those of Africa. When the 
elephant is deprived of his skin and flesh, the hind legs 
appear shorter than the front, because they are less disen- 
gaged frqpi the mass of .the body ; these Jegs resemble more 
those of a man than of a quadruped ; the under surface of 
the foot is furnished with a homy bone, about an inch thick, 
and resembling the sole of a shoe. The strength of the ele- 
phant’s legs is proportioned to the heavy weight of his body ; 
but he is said to go very fast, and easily keep up with a man 
running ; he also swims very well* The most peculiar organ 
of the elephant is his trunk, in which we And movements and 
uses not in any other individual animal. The trunk is very 
long, and the animal lengthens and contracts it at pleasure. 
This organ, which is properly his nose, is furnished with 
veins, nerves, &c., and is hollow likfe a tube; The extremity 
of the trunk is enlarged like the mouth of a vase, and it has 
a membrane like a Anger at the end ; and on the under edge 
is a sort of tubercle, which acts as an opposable point — in 
short, as a thumb. By means of the trunk the elephant 
executes as much as we can do with our hands. This organ, 
at the volition of the elephant, will uproot trees or gather 
grass — ^rais^ a piece of artillery or pick up a comAt — kill a 
man or brush off a fly. It conveys the food to the mouth, 
and pumps up the enormous draughts of water, which, by its 
recurvature, are turned into and driven down the capacious 
throat, or showered over the body. The neck of the elephant 
is too short to allow of its putting its head to the earth to 
crop the grass or appease jts thirst ; it dips the end of its 
trunk into the water, and, sucking it full, turns it under, and 
empties it into its throat. The young plephant takes its 
mother’s milk in the ordinary manner, but uses its trunk to 
drink, the same as the adult p.nimal. The- elephant is able 
to tear down trees and branches with this powerful organ, 
and it can squirt water to an immense distance. The mouth 
of the elephant is situated in the very lowest part of the head, 
and is furnished with eight teetl^ four in the upper and four 
in the lower jaw. fhe elephant has also two very long tusks 
proceeding from the upper jaw, which serve the animal as 
defences ; these tusks furnish ivory. It has very small eyes, 
and it has eyelashes, which distinction is conAned to the ele- 
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phant, man^ monkeys, the ostrich, and the great vulture. 
The body of the elephant is covered with a wrinkled skin, 
very dirty and unpleasant in appearance. The wild elephants 
live on grass, herbs, branches of trees, &c. ; and in the month 
of August they make incursions into, the rice-fields, and do 
much damage, unless they are kept off by continual fires. 
These enormous eaters can exist seven or eight days mthout 
food ; their drink is water, ^hich they always render muddy 
, before tasting. The wild elephants sometimes enter the 
tobacco-ficlds, which they ravage. If the plant is young, it 
does them no harm ; but When it is old and strong, it puts 
them to sleep, and then the negroes fully avenge themselves 
for the damage the monstrous beasts have done. The ele- 
phant has much instinct and docility. It is susceptible of 
attachment, affection, and grief. It is very easily tamed, and 
. one is surprised to see so** powerful a beast so docile. 

Descending from the eminence which had enabled us to 
distinguish the outlines of the country generally, we directed 
our steps towards a smiling valley wliich bad particularly 
invited our inspection. Here wc entered one of those “ de- 
lightful woods, where fruits of fragrance blush on every tree.’^ 
The grass under foot was very thick, the trees of noble 
growth ; many unknown to us were loaded with fruit. It 
would be difficult to name the endless multitude* of flowering 
plants that clothed with brilliant colours this lovely valley. 
It was a botanic garden of nature^s own formation. Ernest 
was in ecstasies. He wished to carry away the entire flora, 
but could only secure a very modest portion of the specimens. 
There were plants of every hue •- the elegant melalcnca, the 
tamarind, the nutmeg- tree, "the Bengal rose blending its 
flowers with the fragrant jasmine ; but more pleasing than all 
were' the fragrant groves of the orange-tree, the perfume of 
which filled the air with sweetness. The banana also spread 
its sheltering branches here, under which we sought a little 
repose. 

Bemardm de Saint Pierre, justly and poetically re- 
marks that the banana alone supplied everything necessary 
for the first man. It produces the most healthful food in its 
farinaceous, succulent, sugary, aromatic fruit, precisely the 
diameter of the mouth, and grouped like the fingers of the 
hand. The tree resembles a magnificent parasoJ, the top 
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formed by an assemblage of long, large, shining green leaves. 
These leaves droopiiat the extremities, and thus form a charm- 
ing cabin, impenetrable to the sun or rain. The leaves are 
very flexible, and the Indians cover their huts with them, 
make thread from them, and use them as shrouds for corpses ; 
so the banana nourishes, lodges, clothes, and buries a man. 
The taste of bananas is different in different kinds ; the 
common sort, called fig-banana, has a rich, sweet, mealy 
* flavour, and has the consistence of butter in winter, so that 
there is no need of teeth to masticate it. The banana has 
also other singular peculiarities : aithou'gh if has no skin, yet 
it is never attacked by insects or birds, and it will ripen if 
preserved in the house, and will remain uninjured for more 
than a month. It is under the banana-tree*s delicious shade, 
and by partaking of its invigorating fruit, that the Indian 
j^rahmin is able to exist so long — a banana-tree on the bank 
of a stream sufficing for all his wants. 

Possessing in our library a copy of Risso*s “Histoire 
Naturelle des Grangers,” in which there are excellent figures 
of above a hundred varieties, we had all derived much plea- 
sure from the perusal of the work, and were glad to have an 
opportunity of bringing the information we had obtained 
from it to bear in the actual investigation of the plant itself. 

Amongst other varieties is the sweet-skinned orange, which 
is the pomnie d^Adam, or forbidden fruit, of the shops of Paris. 
It is very different from the shaddock, wh^h is amongst the 
largest fruits known when it arrives at its greatest size ; when 
at the smallest, it forms the forbidden fruit of the English 
markets.. The lime, in foliage* resembles the lemon. To this 
last class belongs the very'uneveiu fruit called porno d'Adamo 
by the Italians, because they fancy that the depressions upon 
its surface look as if they still bore the marks of our universal 
father’s teeth. 

4 The citrus medica — the citron — supposed to be the Median, 
Assyrian, or Persian apple of the Greeks, is probably the 
most beautiful species of life genus ; it is chiefly valued for 
the fragrance of the rind of the fruit, from which a delicate 
. sweetmeat is prepared. It has a majestic port, shining leaves, 
and rosy fldwers, which tire succeeded by fruit whose beauty 
and size astonish the observer, at the same time that their 
sweet odour gratifies his senses. The trees are constantly in 
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vegetation, the flowers appear even in midmnter, and l^ere 
is so continual a succession of them that flewers, young fruit, 
and ripe fruit, may always be seen together at the same 
moment. In China there is an enormous variety, with its 
lobes all separating into fingers of diflerent shapes and sizes, 
whence its name of fingered citron. The Chinese esteem it 
veiy much, both for its rarity and for the grateful odour of 
its rind. They place the monstrous' fruits upon porcelain 
dishes, and have them in their apartments to fill the air with 
fragrance. 

The bigarade, or bitter orange, differs from the sweet 
orange in forming a smaller tree, having broader leaves and 
larger and sweeter flowers, on which account it is always 
selected in preference for the purposes of the perfumer. The 
homed bigarade is in ^great estimation on account of th^ 
powerful and delicious perfume of its flowers. The bizarre 
bigarade,* with purplish or white flowers, and fruit of different 
sorts, is a curious 1%lsus natwrw^ which was once thought to 
be the greatest prodigy in all the vegetable kingdom. It is, 
however, merely one of those sports, as they are technically 
called by gardeners,^ which, owing to some unknown cause, 
some one individual assumes the appearance of two or more 
others in particular parts. Analogous instances are the 
grape called the variegated chasselas, some of whose fruit is 
black, some white, and some striped with both colours ; the 
camellia, which bears red, white, and party-coloured flowers 
on the same stem ; and the chrysanthemum, some of whose 
flowers are purple, and others yellow. The female bigarade 
contains orange within orange. •The circumstance from which 
this variety derives its nam6 ia ^ot at all uncommon in the 
genus citrus, but it exists here in perhaps the most strongly- 
marked manner. An orange, in its natural state, consists of 
one whorl of carpels, which are consolidated into a round 
fruit, each of whose lobes is one carpel. But it sometimes 
happens that two whorls of carpels combine to form the same 
fruit; in that case the' inner wfiorl is consolidated into 
central orange, and the oufier whorl grows over it ; or, it may 
happen that three whorls of carpels constitute the fruit : in 
that case the innermost whorl will combine into an orange in 
the centre, thfe second whorl will form a coating over it, and 
the most exterior whorl will enclose the whole. Finally, the 
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carpels mary separate wholly, as in the fingered citron, or in 
X>art, as in the fingered orange and biy^arade ; and then the 
fruit consists of a number of lobes more or less distinct. 
Until the discovery made by Goethe of the real nature of 
compound^finiit, oranges of this kind were looked upon as 
something wondrous, and many idle speculations existed as to 
their cause. 

No variety is more generally cultivated than the curled- 
leaved bigarade, for the sake of its flowers, which are large, 
sweet, and produced in extraordinary profusion. The French 
gardeners call it le houquetier^ or nosegay plant. The plant 
• itself is far more dwarfish than the other varieties, and is one 
of the most robust of%s race. The double-flowered bigarade, 
the common double orange of the nurseries, is a great 
favourite in gardens, because of its multitude of fragrant 
double flowers, which do not fall in |>ieces so quickly as those 
which are single. The myrtle-leaved bigarade is generally 
both in flower and fruit at the same time. On this account, 
and because of its dwarf habit, it is employed by the Chinese 
gardeners as an edging of flower-beds, in the same way as 
the dwarf-box in Europe. 

The tamarind presents an example of one of those natural 
combinations of gummy, saccharine, and acid principles which 
are of such great utility in hot climates. It is used not only 
in India, but in Africa, as a cooling article of food, and the 
travellers across the deserts carry it with them to quench 
their thirst. In Nubia, it is allow'ed to stand in the sun till 
a kind of fermentation takes place; it is then formed into 
cakes, one of which, dissolved in water, forms a refreshing 
draught. In India, a kind of^ sherbert is made with it ; and, 
by the additidh of sugar, it becomes a source whence vinegar 
is readily obtained- In the fevers and biliojis complaints, 
and even dysenteries, of these climates, it proves highly 
serviceable. Boiling water poured over tamarinds yields a 
drink which is very grateful in inflammatory complaints. 
An agreeable whey may be m%de with it by boiling two 
oimccs of tamarind pulp with two^pints of milk. In times of 
scarcity in India, tht: seeds are eaten, being flrst toasted and 
then soaked for a few hours in water, when the dark skin 
comes easily off ; they are then boiled or dried, and taste like 
common field beans. For a knowledge of the East Indian 
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tamarind in Europe, we are indebted to the Arabians. It is 
a native of various d^ricts in the East Indies, and also of 
the tropical parts of Africa. It forms a handsome tree with 
spreading branches of a light colour and flowers with a straw- 
coloured calyx and yellow petals streaked withered; the 
filaments of the stamens are purple and the anthers brown. 
The timber of this tree is very firm, hard, and heavy, and is 
applied to many useful purposes in building. The fruit is 
much larger in the East Indian than the West Indian tama- 
rind. The shell being removed, there remains the fiat, 
square, hard seeds, iinbedded in a pulp with membranous 
fibres running through it. In the East Indies, the pulp is 
dried, cither in the sun, and this is use^ for home consump- 
tion, or with salt added, and dried in copper ovens, which 
kind is sent to Europe. 

Whilst we were traversing this paradise of the wilds, our 
dogs started a fiock of the most beautiful birds wc had ever 
seen. Fritz immediately fired ofP his gun, and, although not 
wounded, a bird fell down from fright into his hands. He also 
captured a second, which had become entangled in a shrub. 
This last was a magnificent one — its beauty beggars all de- 
scription. It gave us, however, a notion of what nature can 
produce in form and brilliancy of plumage. Its tail was 
iQore than two feet in length, and two of the feathers were 
longer than the others, and glowed with the most beautiful 
, shades of gold, green, and brown, terminated at the end by a 
spot of black, exactly like velvet. Ernest recognised it as 
being the bird of Paradise— the mcmucodiatay or manucode- 
wata — an appellation which is said to signify at the Moluccas 
« the bird of God.” • 

With no family of birds has fiction been mofe busy than 
witli the birds of Paradise. People have imagined that there 
was no spot on earth worthy to receive this beautiful creature, 
and that it would repose in no other place but Eden. Fibm 
one fabulist to another came the tradition (losing nothing, as 
is usual with traditions, in^ its descent) that these gay 
creatures of the element” passed their whole existence in sail- 
ing in the air. Some persons have eyen asserted that it had 
no feet at all, and never nested, but slept on the wing ; that 
the female carried her eggs into the air and hatched them 
I while aloft ; no* were they ever supposed to touch the earth* 
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till the moment of their deaths never taking rest ezoq;>t by 
suspending themselves from the branches of trees by the 
shafts of the two elongated feathers which form a characteristic 
of this beautiful race. The nourishment of the bird of Para- 
dise agreed with its constitution ; therefm*e it existed on per- 
fumes and vapours^ and drank nothing but dew-^rops. The 
appellations of Luftvogel, Paradysvogel, Passaros de Sol, birds 
of Paradise, and God’s bird? (to say nothing of plhcenw, a 
name which was applied to one of them), kept up the delusion 
that originated in the craft of the inhabitants of the eastern 
countries where they are found. ’ It whs not only the extreme 
elegance and richness of their feathers that caused these birds 
to be sought as the plume for the turbans of the Oriental 
chiefs, for he who wore that plume, relying implicitly on the 
romantic accounts of the life and habits of the bird, and 
impressed with its sacred names, '^believed that he b8re a 
charmed life, and that he should be invulnerable, even where 
the £ght raged moat furiously; consequently, the chase of 
birds of Paradise became very profitable. 

In vain did honest Pigafetta, who is supposed to have been 
the first who introduced these birds to the notice of Europeans, 
represent them as being furnished with legs ; in vain was the 
same truth attested by Marcgrave, John de Laet, Clusius, 
Wormius, and others — a fairy tale was not to be so put down. 
Aldrovandus himself was deceived by the birds brought over 
in the mutilated state, and joined in the cry against poor Piga- 
fetta, charging him with falsehood. Jonston, in 16J7, -writes 
thus oracularly of the birds of Paradise : — It is peculiar to 
them all to be without feet, (although Aristotle asserts that no 
bird is without feet, and JPigafetta assigns to them feet a 
hand’s breadth in length) and this he declares after Clusius 
had refuted the absurdity, and had stated that they had been 
brought to Holland (where Jonston’s book was printed) with 
their feet on ; and after the publication of Tradcscant’s cata- 
logue, wherein are mentioned, among the “ whole birds” of 
his museum, birds of Paradise, or manucodiata, whereof 
divers sorts, some with, some^ without legs.” And yet 
this same Jonston lias no mercy on that part of the fable which 
asserts .that they live bn dew, are perpetually fiying, and that 
their eggs are hatched in a natural cavity on* the back of the 
male. Of a verity,” says the sage, they must necessarily 
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require resl^ and are \?ith ease suspended to the branches of 
trees by those threads in their tails/’ But science came, and 
with its magic wand dispersed the clouds of superstition which 
hung round the bird of Paradise. Natural history solved 
the mystery. It was discovered that the bird of Paradise had 
feet, fed on solids, and that its plumage alone made it more 
valuable than other birds. 

Amongst other varieties of the vegetable kingdom, we 
found in the valley a new species of manioc. There are 
various kinds of this plant ; one of them shoots rapidly, and 
its roots become mature in a Very short time ; a second sort 
is of more tardy growth ; and there is another, the roots of 
which require tfic space of two years to be fit for use. The 
first two kinds have pernicious or unwholesome qualities when 
eaten raw, but the third may be eaten witliout fear ; for all 
this, *tho two first are generally preferred, as being more 
productive, and requiring a shorter time for being fit for 
use. 

We now loft the valley, designing, however, on our return, 
to avail ourselves of its multifarious riches. 

The course of our route lay along a wood of majestic oaks, 
and the ground was covered with acorns. On examination, I 
recognised them to be a kind of oak which remains always 
green. They grow in great abundance throughout the 
woods of Florida,, and the Indians of North America extract 
from their fruit an excellent kind of sweet oil, which they 
use in cooking their rice. Numerous kinds of birds subsist 
on the acorns. This we were led to infer from the wild and 
discordant cries of several sorts <pf jays and parrots which 
were skipping merrily about the ft'liage and branches. 

Passing onwards, a marshy plain opened up before us, and 
as we were walking along among the dried rushes, we 
heard a sort of deep, prolonged cry issue from a thicket 
of rushes. 1 took it to be the swamp-bird, called a bittern. 
How could a bird make a noise like that asked Francis. 

Why, it sounds like the bellowing of a bull ; it must be of 
tremendous size.” * 

Not at all,*’ replied I. ^ The voice of an animal has 
nothing to do with its size,' but only with the conformation 
of its throat and the muscles of the breast. Thus, the canary 
and the nightingale, two very small birds, fill the air with 
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their song, and modulate their voice to such prolonged notes 
as we should not think so feeble an animal capable, of. As 
dto the bittern, it is related that, when he sings, he buries the 
extremity of his beak in the mud of the swamp, and this 
gives it Jihat deep, sonorous tone which resembles more the 
voice of a bull than a bird. The bittern flies in the same 
heavy manner as the heron, and might be mistaken for that 
bird, were it not f(5r the singularly-resounding cry which it 
utters from time to time while on the wing ; but this cry is 
feeble compared to the hollow booming noise which it makes 
in its swampy retreats.” 

Here we likewise observed the secretary, a bird that exists 
entirely upon serpents, and, judging from their numbers, we 
naturally concluded this locality must abound in reptiles. 
When the secretary, or serpent-eater, attacks a snake, it 
covers its breast with one wing (the wings being armed with 
spurs on the elbow-joints) to protect itself from the bite, and 
with the other strikes violent blows until it has stunned its 
prey ; it then breaks the cranium with its beak, and finally 
tears the reptile in pieces. 

We were now very cautious in our movements, fearifig 
lest we might stumble upon some of the dread fitmily of the 
marsh. 

This was an appropriate occasion to give my sons a lesson 
on the natural history of the serpent, and 1 answered their 
numerous questions with pleasure. 

Snakes, or serpents, form one of the most beautiful and 
interesting families of the animal kingdom. Possessing the 
most perfect symmetry of«form, and fitted by nature for a 
peculiar and lowly mode of life, they fulfil purposes in cre- 
ation which could not have been performed so well by any 
other existing order. As a family, snakes are gener^ly sub- 
divided into the venomous and non- venomous— the former 
constituting scarcely a fourth part of the whole ; so that the 
dread with which the whole order is viewed is, so far as 
three«*fourths of the number are concerned, entirely without 
foundation. Many, such as the sea-species, live in society ; 
but, generally sp<;aking, land serpents are found independent 
and solitary. The' land genera hybernate, that is, retreat to 
holes or under masses of foliage during winter, and become 
torpid. In this state the venomous kinds may be destroyed 
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without any risk of danger, as they are totally inactive, and 
their j^oison is both scanty and comparatively harmless. 
Though solitary during summer, some of the smaller species 
seem to congregate on the approach of hybernation ; for 
they are sometimes found in vast numbers twined an^ tangled 
together in their burrows. In some cases this dormancy 
commences about October, and continues till April, when 
they come forth in a lean and feeble condition. 

Like all slow breathers, serpents can exist for a long time 
without food. The boa-constrictor has been known to live 
six months without the least nourishment ; and the rattle- 
snake is said to have existed for a year and a half in a similar 
condition. 

Of the lower animals, none have been the objects of such 
wide-spread, and long-continued prejudices as serpents. In 
every country, ancient arid modern, they have been viewed 
with aversion, and yet no class of animals has furnished man . 
with so many mythological symbols and allegories. So many, 
indeed, are the legends respecting serpents, that it would 
require a large volume to contain them; the Persians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, and other ancient nations having each 
some peculiar attribute which they ascribe to these reptiles. 

As the impersonification of the evil principle, the serpent 
is associated with the first transgression and fall of man ; 
snakes armed the hand of Discord ; and the Furies were 
represented with them wreathed round their heads instead of 
hair. As an emblem of prudence and circumspection, as 
well as from their reputed medicinal virtues, they were the 
attribute of ^Esculapius; twisted round the caduceus of 
Mercury, they were the type of insinuating eloquence ; and, 
from the venomous powers of many of the race, they were 
used as the symbol of torment. J^ong the Egyptians, the 
serpent was the emblem of fertility ; while the circle formed 
by a snake biting its own tail, without beginning or end, was 
the chosen symbol of eternity. The habit which the cerastes 
has of rearing up when it is approached, caused the ancient 
inhabitants of the countries ^watered by the Nile to believe 
that this serpent guarded the fields which it inhabited ; hence 
it was made the emblem of the protecting divinity of the 
world, and, as such, sculptured on the two sides of a globe, 
placed on the porticos of all their temples. Many of the 
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barbarous tribes inhabiting the western coast and central 
regions of Africa entertain a similar veneration for serpents, 
and not only permit them to swarm about their huts without 
molestation, but even * pay them divine honours, by erecting 
temples for their worship. The cobra di capello is venerated 
by a certain class of Hindoo fanatics, with whom the murder 
of the reptile is all^but a capital crime. 

The origin of some of these allusions and superstitions is 
obvious ; of others it is obscure ; but, without entering 
iiiinutoly upon such an inquiry, it is no doubt to the noxious 
l>ropertios of some of the serpent family, to their peculiar 
habits and appearance, and to their greater prevalesice and 
destructive powers at an early period of history, that we are | 
to ascribe the fear, mingled with hatred and veneration, wiSi j 
which they have inspired the human race. j 

The utility of serpents in the scheme of creation may be 1 
somewhat puzzling to those who take a narrow^ view of 
external relations, and look upon everything as destined 
#nerely to subserve the purposes of man. To such, however, ; 

as extend their views beyond this selfish limit, the serpent | 

family will appear quite as necessary to the general harmony * | 
ns the most innocent and most directly serviceable of the ' 

lower animals. Even though the enlightened and diligent ‘ 

might fail to tletect a single useful pro 2 ')erty in these animals, j 

analogy would warrant the conclusion that nothing has been i 

made in vain ; and 0ir general ignorance of creative dc?sign 
should teach us caution in pronouncing upon the intentions 
of Him of whom we are the handiwork. As it is, we see the 
serpent tribe accomplishing certain purposes steadily and 
harmoniously. They keep * in* check slugs, worms, insects, 
smaller reptiles, and such-like vermin, and, in turn, become j 
the food of other creatures. They occupy waste places, as 
heaths, pestilent marshes, moist jungles, and savannahs — 
situations but partially occupied by other existence ; and, ■ 
therefore, fulfil the great, law, that every region should be 
replete with its own jjGculiar life and enjoyment. Serpents 
may be said to have an almost tftiiversal range, but are more 
numerous towards the torrid zone, and become rare and 
diminutive in cold regions. Cold latitudes do not agree with 
the true serpents ; it is in warm climates that their number, 
their venom, and their volume attain their maximum. Deseit | 
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places in the tropics form their head-quarters; but the 
numerous enemies they have among the smaller quadrupeds 
and birds keep their increase in check. The wild hog, pec- 
cary, badger, hedgehog, weasel, civet; ichneumon, and other 
carnivora, devour them with avidity, apparently-'^regardless . 
whether the species be venomous or non-venomous ; the | 
stork, the serpent-eater, the kite, laughing falcon, and buzzard, i 

are their implacable enemies ; while m&n wages incessant war ! 
against them wherever he and they come in contact. The * ' 
desert and unreclaimed wild are the proper fields for their 
increase : the progress of ctlltivation in any country is always i 
cquiv£^ent to their extirpation. , 

The ibis was held sacred by the Egyptians for its real or , 

Supposed services in destroying offensive and poisonous rep- | 

tiles. Its bill is certainly not Well adapted for the destruc- , 

tion of large serpents ; *but as the young, both of water and 
land reptiles, must have abounded in the plain of the Nile, 
the bird may have performed the more efficient service of 
ridding the country of these pests before they reached a sta^p 
of dangerous maturity. The ichneumon, another inhabitant 
of Egypt, has scarcely been less celebrated than the ibis for 
its services in destroying serpents, lizards, and crocodiles. 
Though too timid and weak for the successful attack of these i 

animals in thoif adult state, it is, nevertheless, one of the ; 

main checks to their increase, as it is continually on the j 

search fot their eggs and young, upon^vhich it preys with 
avidity. Stories are sometimes told by travellers of encounters 
between the ichneumon and serpents, in which the former, 
though frequently bitten, is alviays ultimately successful, as 
it instinctively seeks the rensedy of' some herb as soon as it 
feels the effect of the poison. 

In the Western States of North America, where rattle- 
snakes are plentiful, the hogs kill and eat them ; nor is their 
bite formidable to their swinish antagonists, on whom their ' 
venomous fangs seem to produce no effect. Some pigs that i 
had been left on an island in America, so infested by rattle- ; 
snakes that it was impossible to land there, completely cleared 
it of every serpent. It is owing to this well-known fact that ' 
it has obtained popular •credence in tliese districts that hog’s | 
lard must be a kind of antidote to their poison. | 

But it is not alone the lower animals that feast on the 
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serpent race. The American Indians, it is said, often regale 
on tlie rattle-snake, the most venomous of the whole tribe, 
and they also never receive any injury from the flesh of those 
tinimals that they shoot with poisoned arrows. • When they 
liud a sn^ke asleep, they thrust a forked stick over its neck, 
which they keep immovably fixed to the ground, giving the 
snake a piece of leather to bite ; and this they pull back 
several times with gieat force, until they observe that the 
poisonous fangs are torn out. They then cut off the head, 
skin the body, and cook it as we do eels ; and the flesh is said 
; to be extremely white and good. ^ The Doko, a wild pigmy 
race inhabiting Southern Abyssinia, destroy numbers of ser- 
pents which inhabit the bamboo jungles of their country, 
cook and eat them, esteeming them a very savoury mors^. 
In Stedman’s account of Surinam, the natives are described 
as partial to the flesh of the boa, the oil or fat of which they 
j also employ for medicinal purposes. The flesh of the com- 
mon viper was formerly of high esteem in Europe as a 
remedy for various diseases, but particularly as a restorative. 
Dr. !Mcad alflnns that he himself has seen good effects from 
it ill cases obstinate leprosy. The ancients prescribed it 
boiled, and to be eaten like fish ; for, when fresh, the medi- 
cine was much more likely to take effect than wh^ dried, 
and given in the form of a powder. Mr. Keysler relates that 
Sir K. Digby used to feed his wife, who was a most beau- 
tiful woman, with cjyons fattened with the flesh of vipers. 

Though the poison of the serpent be justly terrible to 
us, it has been given to very good purposes for the animal’s 
own proper support and deflvncc. Without this, serpents, of 
all other animals, would' be the most exposed and defenceless 
— without feet, for escaping a pursuit ; without teeth capable 
of inflicting a dangerous wound, or without strength for 
resistance ; incapabable, from their size, of finding security 
, in very small retreats, nothing was left for them but a speedy 
extirpation. But, furnished as they are with powerful poison, 
every rank of animals approach them with dread, and never 
seize them but at an advantage. Nor is this all the benefit they 
derive from it. The malignity of *a few serves for the pro- 
tection of all. Thougfi not above ajtenth of their number 
are actually venomous, yet the similitude they all bear to 
each other excite a general terror of the whole tribe ; and 
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the uncertairity of their enemies as to which possesses the 
poison, makes even the most harmless formidable. Thus 
Providence seems to have acted with double precaution ; it 
has given seme of them poison for the defence of a tribe 
naturally feeble, but it has thinned the numbers, of those 
which are venomous, lest they should become too powerful 
for the rest of animated nature. 

All the venomous species bring forth' their young alive, in 
consequence of the egg being batched internally before it 
is laid, whence the general name of vipers, a contraction of 
vivipa/res. 

With reference to the coloured markings of the respective 
races, it is extremely diversified. In general there is an 
siialogy between the colours of snakes and the surrounding 
objects in the places which they inhabit — a circumstance 
wisely ordered by natdre for their protection from their 
numerous enemies. Among the climbing species, many are 
green, so as to resemble the leaves of the trees they inhabit ; 
some can scarcely be distinguished from naked branches ; 
while others present markings like that of an old trunk 
covered with mosses and lichens. Fresh water snakes are 
usually of a sombre and uniform colour — the green and bhie 
tints oflhe sea confounding them with the waves of that 
element: The vipers of the desert are of a dull, sandy 

colour ; those of marshes, of a dusky brown ; while others 
have their integuments covered with . the most brilliant 
hues, in rivalry of the tropic^ flowers amid which they 
luxuriate. 

The non-veuomous species aie harmless, so far as poison- 
fangs are concerned ; but there ^e several which grow to such 
a size as to become very foi*midable opponents. Of these, by 
by far the most common are the various species of boa. 
There are several other innocuous serpents which attack their 
prey in the same manner as the boas, but none of these exceed . 
twelve or sixteen feet in length, and, of course, are barely a 
match for a sheep or a goat. In general, it may be said of 
the non- venomous orders that they are harmless creatures, 
living in waste places, their peculiarly abstinent nature, and 
periodical torpidity, liipiting their w*ant9 to those of mere 
existence. It is true that their close resemblance to the 
v^omous orders renders them indiscriminately the object of 
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man’s aversion, and so long as there is difficulty in recognising 
the venomous from the inoffensive, both ivill equally suffer 
from his antipathy. The black snake of America is said to 
be extremely useful in clearing houses of rats and mice, both 
of which Jihey pursue with a^lity. The ^sculapian serpent 
meets with equal attention from the Italiansi being permitted 
to crawl about their chambers^ and even beds ; the boynua is 
a favourite with i;he Ceylonese; and some of the Japan 
species are treated as pets and ornaments. Many of these 
Eastern snakes are certainly most beautifully marked and 
coloured, and could wc only banish the idea of danger from 
our minds, there is little doubt of their meeting with equal 
favour among Europeans. . ♦ 

As we advanced farther into the interior, vegetation disap- 
peared, and we found ourselves in sight of an immense plain. 
The sun beat right down upon odr heads — the sand burned 
our feet — it was a desert — a desert without am oasis — the 
only green things being a few withered geraniums and some 
sort of grass, that contrasted strangely with the aridity of 
the soil; 

What a difference between the country we have just left • 
and this !’* said Jack sighing. 

It is Arabia Petrea,'’ replied Ernest ; a volcano. My 
feet burn as if I were walking on hot irons.” 

As we could not stand against the overpowering rays of 
the sun, we retraced our steps, and threw ourselves down 
behind some large tufts of a })lant that grew among the 
rocks, and which 1 recognised as the euphorbia, commonly 
called wolfs milk, the juipe or gum of which is one of the 
most violentiand subtle poisoms in the world. The inhabi- 
tants of the Cape of Good Hope make use of it to poison the 
waters where the wild beasts come to drink. J'hey are 
obliged to watch their Hocks, lest they might happen to drink 
of the same spring ; but they do not mind losing a few sheep, 
as they are richly paid for it by the magnlSccntfurs that they 
obtain from the lions, tigers, hyenas, and such like beasts that 
are poisoned by tile water. The Hottentots do more — they 
eat the flesh of the animals thus poisoned, and are said never* 
to experience any ill^effects from it. 

I gathered the euphorbia which had congealed in the sun, 
and filled a small bottle witli the little drops of hardened 
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gum. ^ I intended to use it in preparing the skins of birds 
and other animals ; it preserves them from corruption, and 
keeps out all insects. It likewise enabled us to get rid of 
the monkeys that were every now and then making an 
inroad into Falcon’s Nest; I took care afterwards, to en- 
velope it carefully in paper, and write on the outside, in ( 
large letters, ** Poison,” so ‘as to prevent any danger resulting 
from it. • 

Here we also secured a piece of amianth, an incombus- 
tible mineral flax, which may be drawn into threads and ; 
woven into cloth. It supplied us with some incombustible 
wicks, which were of great use to us. 

Wo now bethought ourselves of drawing this expedition to 
a conclusion, and resolved to return to our boats. But we 
had still to collect together the various products of this new j 
territory that we had sot apart for conveyance home, which 
occupied us some considerable time. This done, we embarked i 

on our homewerd voyage, and, in order to reach Rockhouse j 

as soon as possible, wo continued our navigation ' during the | 

night, and were rewarded for our diligence by again wit- I 

nessing an ocean scene of rare splendour. Towards morn- j 

ing, Fritz called my attention to Tvhat appeared to bo j 

breakers. On looking more closely, however, we found this i 

to be a very broad and extensive sheet of phosphorescence, j 

similar in some respects to what we had already observed on 
a former occasion. It extended in a direction from east to 
west as far as the eye could reach. 1 immediately cast the 
towing-net over the stern of the pinnace as we approached 
nearer the luminous streak, to asegrtain the kind of creature 
that produced the phenomenon^ in this instaucf. The boat 
soon cleared through the brilliant' mass, from which, by the 
disturbance, strong flashes of light were emitted ; and the 
slioal may have been a mile in breadth ; the passage of the 
vessel through them increased the liglit around to a far 
greater degree, illuminating every part of the deck. On 
taking in the towing-net, it was found half filled with pyro- 
soma, whicli shone with a beai^tiful pale greenish light ; aftpr I 
*the mass had been passed through, the light was still seen \ 
astern, until it became invisible in the distance, and the | 
whole of the ocean then became hidden in darkness as before 
thi& took place. 
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When the day broke, we had made considerable progress 
on our homeward way. The morning was fine, the weather 
was lovely, the sky was cloudless ; there was no wind, yet 
the waves were swollen as if by a storm, and threatened to 
swallow us ; wc heard at the same time a noise like violent 
rain. “ There are enorm<ftis marine monsters !” cried Francis. 

‘‘ Whales, 1 believe; such an immense shoal! They will 
swallow us up !'* 

“ No,” said Ernest, quietly, don’t be alarmed ; the whale 
is a gentle and harmless animal when not attacked. I am 
very glad to see thnm so nean Wb sliall pass as quietly 
through the midst of these colossal creatures as we did through • 
the shining zoophytes ; doubtless the whales arc searching 
for them, for they constitute a principal article of their 
food.” 

They were now very near us, sporting on the surface of tlie 
water, or plunging into its abysses and forcing out* columns of 
water through their nostrils to a great height, which occa- 
sionally fell on us and wetted us. Sometimes they raised 
themselves on their huge tails, and looked like giants ready to 
fall on us and crush us ; then they went down again into the ' 
water, which foamed under their immense weight ; then they 
seemed to be going through some military evolution.^, 
advancing in a single line, like a body of regular troops, one 
after another, swimming with grave dignity ; still more fre- 
quently they were in lines of two and two. With the ppwer 
to overturn us with a stroke of their tail, they never noticed 
us; they seemed to be satisfied with each other’s society. 

• We were truly sorry to see tjicir mortal enemy appear amongst • 
them — ^the swordfish of’ th’e^ south, armed with its long saw, 
remarkable for a sort of fringe of nine or ten inches long, 

! which distinguishes it from the swordfish of the north., Thev 

. are both terrible ciiemies to the whale, and, next to man, who 

I wages an eternal war with them, its most formidable foes, 

j The whales in our south seas had only the swordfish to. dread ; 

I as soon as they saw hiin approach, they dispersed, or dived 

into the depths of the ocean. X)ne only, very near us, did 
not succeed in escaping; and wo witnessed a combat, of 
which, however, we ’'did not see the event. These two 
monsters attackud each other with equal ferocity ; but as they 
took an opposite direction to that we were going, we soon lost 
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sight of them ; but we shall never forget our meeting with 
these wonderful giants of the deep. 

At length we arrived in safety at Rockhouse, and received 
the congi'atulations of the ladies, who welcomed us home 
with their wonted warmth. We would gladly have* repeated 
our voyage to the resplendent scenery of the territory we had 
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just quitted, but we had now to occupy ourselves with the 
usual routine of our harvest and other labours. 

One evening, whilst reposing from the fatigues of the day, 
one of my sons observed to Jenny that he had forgotten 
whether there werq thirty or thirty-one days in July. Our 
young friend 'said that whilst yet ia solitude on her own 
island, she had called to mind a somewhat curious mode of 
^*™ghig to her recollection tlie number of days in each month 
ivtdch she had once heard of This consisted in counting the 
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knuckles of the fingers. First she closed her left hand ; then, 
beginning with the knuckle at the root of the forefinger, she 
counted the knuckles and the intervening spaces ; the months 
falling on the knuckles containing thirty-one days, those 
fa\)ing o*n the spaces between, thirty days, excepting February, 
which has twenty-eight days only, and in leap year twenty- 
nine. Thus, the fi^st knuckle was January, 81 ; the first 
space, February, 28 ; the second knuckle, March, 81 ; the 
second space, April, 80; and so on to the knuckle of the 
little finger, which represented ^ July 4 then, returning to the 
knuckle at the root of* the thumb, August, 31 ; the next 
space, September, 80 ; and so through the entire year. As 
regards reckoning time generally, she followed much the same 
plan as that ascribed to Robinson Crusoe. By this moans 
she knew that her exile extended, over a period of nearly 
three years. 

We often passed the evening hours with little reminiscences 
of this kind, when we grew tired^of reading, and sought 
relaxation in general conversation. 


I 

CHAPTER XLIL 

CONCLUSION. 

The following year was characterized by an early breaking 
up of the rainy season. When the clouds had fairly passed 
away, and the fine weather had finally set in, Fritz and Jack 
set off in the ksgack on^a yi^it of inspection to Shark Island. 
When they arrived there e^cerything in that section of our 
colony was found to be in tolerable order. It has already 
been stated that two of the ship's guns had been mouiited on 
the island ; these the boys fired ofi^ partly to test their efiH- 
ciency, and partly with a view to give us notice of their safe 
arrival. They thus ascertained that both guns and powder 
were uninjured by the wet and in serviceable condition ; but 
what was their surprise and consternation when they distinctly 
heard three separate detonations of a similar character in the 
distance. Their first impulse was to answer these reports by 
firing again ; but, after a brief consultation, the boys deter- 
mined to consult me before doing anything more. To jump 
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into the canoe and put off was the work of an instant ; the 
boat appeared scarcely to touch the surface, so rapidly did 
they impel her over the waves. 

The day being fine, 1 and the other members of the family, 
including our new guest, were tranquilly enjoying ourselves 
on the beach, which, after our two months* in-door sccluslcfti, 
was particularly agreeable. AH at once 1 descried the boys 
in the kajack hastening towards the shore with desperate 
exertion. I instantly suspected .something unusual had 
occurred, but of what nature I was utterly at a loss to con- 
ceive. 1 had heard the twef guns fired, as 1 expected, but 
knew nothing of any other reports. It was my turn to be 
astonished when the boys informed me that their shots had 
been answered from a distance. I at first imagined that their 
ears had deceived them, and that the sounds they had heard 
were nothing more than tlie echoes of their own guns ; they 
would not, however, listen to this view orthe case, and insisted 
that, though the reports were dfstant, yet they had been per- 
fectly well defined. I consequently arrived gradually at the 
conclusion that possibly, after all, the hopes that 1 had long 
' entertained of a rescue from these shores were about to be 
realized ; but 1 must add that these hopes were now not un-^ 
mingled with fears : for might not these strangers be the crew 
of some piratical craft come to plunder or destroy us, as well 
as a friendly ship manned with a friendly tsrew ? Thus, 
strange to say, the desires that 1 so strongly felt for many 
years were now completely dispelled. 

Agitated by these conflicting feelings, I assembled the 
entire family in solemn conclave ;,.and it was decided that we 
should, at all events, endeavour to" ascertain whether or not a 
ship had really arrived on the coast; and, when this point 
was settled, regulate our proceedings by the course of events. 
My first resolution was to organise a system of defence, and 
provide fc^ our safety. As evening was now drawing in, I 
resolved that one of us should mount guard, in order to watch 
the slightest injlication of a ship being in our neighbourhood. 
The night, however, wa^ net so tranquil as we had hoped. 
The rain commenced afresh, and a perfect storm broke over 
us, which continued two days and two* nights without inter- 
mission. Towards morning on the third day, the rain ceased, 
tfie ^illpments became calmer, and I resolved to embark without 
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further delay for Shark Island, and ascertain^ irhether the 
strange ship was still in the offing. Accompanied by Jack, I 
started accordingly, and immediately on arriving ascended the 
highest point of the rock ; but, though I scanned the.horizon 
^vith eager eye, not the smallest object met my gaze in the 
ditbctlon of sea. 1 then resolved to fire three more shots, 
at intervals of two minutes, to determine whether or not the 
sounds had drived* the inexperienced ears of my two boys. 

I listened attentively, and, in about a minute, the report of a 
cannon rolled in the distance, then another, and finally a third. 
There was no longer room for doubt ;*the*strangers were still 
in the vicinity, though imperceptible to the eye. This con* 
viction was a new source of surprise to myself, and Jack 
leaped about me like a dancing bacchante. We had brought 
a fiag with us, and this was instantly hoisted twice tb the top 
of the staff, as a signal to those on shore that we had good 
news to communicate. 

Leaving my companions as a garrison on Shark Island, 
with instructions to fire as soon anything liove in sight, 1 
embarked for Bockhouse to concert with the family what steps 
we should now take. 1 found them all labouring under a * 
degree of excitement not unwarrantable under the circum- 
stances, but which I felt it necessary to calm by informing 
them that nothing had yet been discovered beyond the fact of 
the ship being still on the coast ; and it was decided that all 
should remain within doors, whilst Fritz and 1 went off in the 
direction whence the reports had proceeded. 

About the middle of the day we started on our search, and 
advanced rapidly towards th^ west, directing ourselves towards 
a distant cape beyond* wlilch« we fancied the strange ship 
might be visible ; we had likewise concluded from a variety of 
indications that the stranger 'was anchored somewhere, on tlic 
coast, though I still entertained a lingering impression that 
the whole might turn out to be a delusion. This doubt, 
however,' was destined soon to yield to other sentiments ; for 
great was our joy and gratitude to the Giver of all Good 
when, on rounding the extreme point of the cape, we beheld 
a noble vessel lying snugly at anchor in a little bay, at no 
great distance from us, with the English colours fiying from 
one of the masts. 1 seek in vain to find words that will 
express the sentiments which filled our souls. We elevated 
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our hands apd eyes toward Heaven^ and thus returned our 
thanks to Ood for His great beneficence. If I had permitted 
it, Frits would have thrown himself into the sea and swam off 
to the ship; but 1 was afraid that, notwithstanding the 
English flag, the vessel before us might be a Malay* corsair, 
which had assumed false colours in order to deceive othW 
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vessels. We remained at a distance, not liking to venture 
nearer jri thou t being more certain what they were. We could 
see all that was passing on board the vessel. Two tents had 
been raised on the shore, tables were laid for dinner, quarters 
of meat were roasting before blazing flres, men were running 
to and fro, and the whole scene had the appearance of an 
Ofganised encampment. Two sentinels were on the deck of 
the vessel, and when they perceived us they spoke to the 
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officer on duty who stood near, and who turned his telescope 
toward us. 

" They are Europeans/* cried Fritz ; *‘you can easily judge 
firom the face of the officer. Malays certainly would be more 
dusky tfaftn that.** Fritz’s remark was true ; but yet I did 
not like to go too near. We remained in the bay, manoeuvre- 
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ing our canoe with all the dexterity of which we were capable. 
We sang a Swiss mountain song, and when we had finished, 1 
cried out through my speaking-trumpet these words, ** Euro- 
peans, good men !” But no answer was returned. Our song, 
our kajack, and, more than all, ofir costume, 1 guess, marked 
us for savages, from ti|e officer making signs to us to approach, 
and holding up knives, scissors, and glass beads, of wliich the 
savages of the New World are generally so desirous. This 
mistake made us laugh ; but we did not approach, as we 
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wished to present ourselves before them in better trim. We 
contented ourselves with exclaiming once more, ** Europeans T’ 
and then darted off as fast as our boat would. carry us; the 
joy that we felt redoubled our strength. We landed near 
Bockhouse, where our dear ones were anxiously awaiting us. 
Our prudence was approved. Jenny alone thought thaf we 
should have gone and discovered who the strangers were. 

Few of us felt any inclination for slShp that night. The 
tenants of Bockhouse were all in a state of the utmost com- . 
motion. Our guest was delighted at the prospect of relieving 
the anxieties of her parent, \ind of «again beholding him ; the 
younger boys were intoxicated with a multitude of vague 
nnticipafions ; and we were all more or less affected by the 
jirobable results of this unexpected and important event. My 
wife and 1 calmly talked over the uses we should make of this 
^opportunity. We felt that years were drawing upon us, and, . 
consequently, that it would not be advisable to abandon the 
comforts we had drawn around us here, even were we certain 
of enjoying the more refined luxuries of Europe; still, the 
advantages that we might derive from having an open com- 
munication with the old country were many, and as the 
strange ship presented us witb the means for this, we felt that 
everything was almost within reach that we could desire to^ 
render ourselves perfectly happy. 

At day-break, the pinnace was freighted with fruits and 
fresh provisions of various kinds, such as we thought might 
be acceptable to the crew of the ship. After an early break- 
fast, Fritz and 1 set sail, having taken every precaution to 
. make the first impression of our visit as favourable as pos- 
sible. We counted on the friendly disposition of the English ; 
but, if they deceived us, we were disposed to sell our lives 
dearly.. We loadqj^our cannons and guns, and took with us 
all the defensive arms that we could find. On nearing the 
ship, we fired a gun and hoisted English colours, then, ap- 
proaching within hail, we dropped anchor. 

It would be jquite impossible to describe the surprise our 
apiiearance excited on board the stranger. We were saluted 
with a hearty cheer ; and 1 embarked in the kajack to have 
an interview with the captain. He received me with a degree 

frankness and cordiality that was highly gratifying. I 
told him our story, with which he Wiis greatly interested. In 
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turn, he informed me that he held the rank of lieutenant In 
the royal navy; that he was bound for Sidney with despatches. 
1 learnt, moreover, that he was well acquainted with Colonel 
Montrose, and that he had been requested by him to examine 
these coasts, and endeavour to obtain some tidings as to the 
fatcf of his daughter. In e^sequence, he manifested the 
greatest desire to see her, and assure her that her father was 
alive. He informed the that a tempest of four days’ duration 
had thrown him off the course which he followed for Sidney 
and New Holland; and thus he had been driven on this 
coast, .where he had renewed hisnvoocT and water. ‘‘It was 
then,” added he, “that wo heard the reports of cannon, 
which we answered ; on the third defy, new discharges con- 
vinced us that we were not alone on the coast, and we resolved 
to wait until, by some means or other, we discovered who 
were our companions in misfortune. * But wc find an ot'gan- 
ized colony and a maritime power, whose alliance 1 solicit in 
the name of the sovereign of Great Britain.” 

This last sally made me laugh, and 1 cordially pressed the 
hand which Captain Littleston#extended to me. 

I invited Captain Littlestone to visit us at Rockhouse, and 
extended my invitation to Mr. Wolston, a distinguished 
machinist, who, with his "frife and two daughters, had taken 
a passage on board, intending to settle in one of the British 
colonies. These gentlemen accordingly accompanied us in 
the pinnace, which, on passing Shark Island, was saluted by 
Jack with a military salute. On arriving at the beach, the 
family were there to meet us, and wc were welcomed with 
due honour. Jenny was haif wild with ’ happiness at the 
sight of a fellow-country inab*, &itd one who brought intelli- 
gence of her father. Mr. Wolston was so much pleased with 
our plantation, that he at once decided upon remaining with 
us. This to me was a source of much gratification, as, being 
himself a skilful engineer, and having all the appliances on 
board suited to his profession, he would be of great 'benefit 
to the colony, apart from the society his family would 
afford us. » 

The morning was devoted to the joy and pleasure that this 
news caused ; but considerations of a painful nature occupied 
my mind. The ship which now presented itself was the only 
one we had seen in fourteen years, and perhaps as long a 
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period might elapse before another appeared, should we let 
Captain Littlestone and his ship leave us without any addition 
to his crew. These questions affected the dearest interests of 
our family. My wife did not wish to return to Europe, I 
was myself too much attached to my new life to leave it, and 
we were both at an age when "Siitrards and dangers have no 
attraction, and ambition has resolved itself into a desire for 
repose. But our children were young, ^eir life was but just 
commencing, and I did not think it right to deprive them of * 
the advantages which civilization and a contact with the 
world presented ; and then, againf^ Jenny, since she -heard 
that her father was in England, did not' conceal her desire to 
go there; and, although we regretted losing this amiable 
girl, yet'it was impossible to detain her. So at last I decided 
to call my children together, and ascertain their sentiments. 

I spoke to them of civilized Europe, of the resources of ^ 
every kind which society offered to its members, and I asked 
• them if they would depart with Captain Littlestone, or be 
content io x>as8 the remainder of their lives upon this 
coast ? ® 

Frits^and Jack declared that they would rather remain. 
Ernest was silent, but I saw by his countenance that he had 
decided to go, and I felt that his taste for science required a 
larger field than our island. I encouraged him to speak ; he 
confessed that he had a great desire to return to Europe for 
a few years, and his younger brother, Francis, declared that 
he would willingly accompany him. My good Elizabeth 
submitted to the sad necessity ; she had a mother’s objections, 
but she studied the advantage of her children. Captain 
Littlestone readily consented to take our three passengers. 

The ship was shortly afterwards brought round to Safety Bay, 
and we were introduced to Mr. Wolston’s interesting family, 
who were highly delighted -to find that this was to be their 
futurq^home ; and shortly afterwards my wife hinted at the 
probability of a union between the two families, as Fritz 
and Jack had already settled their affections upon the 
daughters, so that, all thmgs considered, we had great reason 
to be thankful for the great mercies that had been showered 
down upon us. 

My story is now drawing to a conclusion, and the remainder 
ijfMiy be briefly stated. 1 exchanged some of the productions 
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of the island with Captain Littlestone for a supply of fire^ 
arms and gunpowder. The remainder of our accumulated 
stores, consisting of furS| ivoi^, pearls, coral, spices, fruits, 
and ostrich feathers, was placed on board as merchandise, 
under the care, and at the disposal of, my sons. And the 
time arrived when we must pren»‘>*e for their departure. The 




idea ot this separation was felt acutely by my wife; but, 
knowing it was for the best, and that it might be a source 
of many comforts to ourselves to have relations with Europe, 
besides being necessary to the welfare of our children, ^lie 
became resigned to the trial, and 1 felt confident that after- 
wards, with the help of cur new friends, I should be able to 
restore her to cheei^lncss* 

The evening before the day that my sons were to leave 
me, 1 had a long interview with them, during which I be- 
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mniglit them to aot wod^ibilyt and conduct tbemselv^s pru- 
dently, in the new sphere in which thq^ were about to move ; 
above all, I counselled them not to forget the precepts 9f reli- 
gion, but always to be mindful of the diity they owed to 
the Great Buler of the Universe. 1 then bestowed upon them 
my benediction, and charjgyg^ the eldest with my final in- 
structions. 

After a sleepless night for us all, the day of departure 
dawned, and the trial of a long separation had to be under-*^ 
gone. As Ernest takes this narrative of our adventures with 
him to Europe^ I have given h^ permission to have it pub- 
lished there, being of opinion that it my be the means of 
encouraging others whom the Creator, in His divine mercy, 
might place in a similar position with ourselves. It is, 
therclKre, only possible for me to add a very few words more 
to the manuscript. 

The ship that is to carry away from us our two sons and 
OUT beloved guest is making final preparations for saihng — a 
few hours more and a portion of our little community will be 
far distant from us. It would be difficult to d^nbe my own 
feelings at this moment, or to give an adequate impression of 
the grief that agitates my dear wife. I add these closing 
lines whilst the boat is waiting to convey my sons and their 
companion on land. May they be happy ! May they en- 
counter the pains and trials of the world with equanimity ! 
This narrative has occupied xpany happy hours of my life — I 
close it by invokmg the Divine blessing for my children. May 
tl '*y gain the esteem of those with whom they are now to 
mingle, and may they never cease to deserve it I 


THE END. 
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